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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 

377.  A.  Bianchi,  “Alcune  riflessioni  sulla  traiettoria  esegetica,”  PalCler  40 
(May  15,  ’61)  513-524;  (Sept.  1,  ’61)  913-919. 

L.  Alonso-Schokel’s  article  on  the  new  direction  in  Catholic  exegesis  [cf. 
§  5-644]  makes  much  of  the  comparison  of  a  trajectory  to  describe  the  path  of 
modern  exegesis.  However,  a  minute  study  of  the  concept  of  a  trajectory  and 
of  A-S’s  application  of  it  to  the  material  in  question  shows  that  his  presentation 
frequently  suffers  because  of  ambiguity  of  terminology.  Moreover,  four  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  proposes  in  his  solution  are  false,  three  of  them  because  the  idea 
of  a  trajectory  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Two  of  his  basic  theories  are  studied  in  detail.  One  assumes  that  a  biblical 
document  is  the  product  of  several  authors.  By  a  similar  argument  one  might 
claim  that  A-S’s  article  was  composed  by  several  persons.  The  second  theory 
deals  with  literary  genres.  The  discussion  answers  some  questions  but  raises 
others  in  the  reader’s  mind  concerning  the  use  of  popular  tradition,  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  the  employment  of  midrash  and  the  value  of  the  sacred  writer’s 
statements. — J.  J.  C. 

378.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “A  Recent  Roman  Scriptural  Controversy,”  TheolStitd 
22  (3,  ’61)  426-444. 

The  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Jerome  over  the  latter’s  innovating 
translation  of  Jon  4:6  ( hedera  for  cucurbita )  serves  as  the  background  for  a 
Roman  controversy  in  which  the  “new  direction”  in  biblical  studies  has  been 
decried.  The  recent  controversy  was  occasioned  by  L.  Alonso-Schokel’s  twelve- 
page  article,  “Dove  va  l’esegesi  cattolica?”  [cf.  §  5-644].  This  article  was 
subjected  to  a  severe,  seventy-page  criticism  by  A.  Romeo,  “L’Enciclica  'Divino 
afflante  Spiritu’  e  le  ‘Opiniones  Novae’  ”  [cf.  §  5-645].  The  burden  of  the 
latter  was  a  denial  that  the  encyclical  was  responsible  for  any  new  direction  in 
Catholic  exegesis  because  such  is  impossible  in  an  exegesis  closely  bound  up 
with  tradition.  Not  only  Alonso-Schokel  but  also  M.  Zerwick,  J.  Levie  and  a 
number  of  other  Catholic  exegetes  and  biblical  reviews  were  criticized. 

The  Biblical  Institute  felt  obliged  to  complain  against  the  grave  violation  of 
charity  and  the  damage  done  to  its  reputation  by  such  accusations  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors  with  a  public  statement,  “Pontificium  Institutum  Biblicum  et  recens 
libellus  R.mi  D.ni  A.  Romeo”  [cf.  §  5-646].  Romeo’s  critique  was  repudiated 
as  an  expression  of  personal  views  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Studies  and  Universities;  the  Consultors  of  the  Biblical  Commission  ex¬ 
plicitly  deprecated  his  attacks  and  reaffirmed  their  solidarity  with  the  Institute. 
Reactions  to  the  Romeo  article  and  what  it  represents  have  ranged  from  regret 
to  dismay  and  disgust  and  have  been  voiced  by  various  publications.  Salutary 
reflections  for  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  modern  biblical  movement  are 
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drawn  from  the  events  of  the  controversy.  Finally,  a  postscript  gives  the  text 
of  the  Monitum  of  the  Holy  Office  on  some  current  biblical  views.  A  brief 
commentary  on  the  Monitum  relates  it  to  its  proper  context  and  points  out  its 
pertinence  for  “all  those  [not  just  exegetes  or  biblical  scholars]  who  deal  with 
the  Sacred  Books  either  in  writing  or  in  speech.” — J.  A.  F.  (Author). 

379.  G.  T.  Kennedy,  “The  Holy  Office  Monitum  on  the  Teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  AmEcclRev  145  (3,  ’61)  145-151. 

The  recent,  timely,  Holy  Office  Monitum  to  biblical  exegetes  asked  for  a  more 
prudent  caution.  A  rereading  of  Pius  XII’s  discourses  to  the  bishops  (given 
on  May  31  and  Nov.  2,  1954)  will  make  the  theologian  and  teacher  find  their 
proper  places  as  collaborators  with  the  hierarchy,  just  as  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church. 

One  section  of  the  Monitum  is  concerned  with  opinions  about  the  historicity 
of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT.  These  opinions  flow  from  the  erroneous  concepts 
of  form-criticism,  the  historical  method  and  the  method  of  literary  forms ;  they 
also  flow  from  Bultmannian  influence.  Biblists  must  not  only  be  erudite  but 
humble  and  prayerful.  K  closes  his  article  with  five  rules  which  he  considers 
useful  for  hermeneutics. — J.  A.  G. 

380.  F.  Spadafora,  “Un  documento  notevolissimo  per  l’esegesi  cattolica,”  Pal 
Cler  40  (Sept.  15,  ’61)  969-981. 

The  Monitum  issued  by  the  Holy  Office  on  June  22,  1961,  concerning  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  [Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  53  (9,  ’61)  507]  warns  against 
certain  dangers  of  the  day.  These  derive  ultimately  from  the  influence  of 
German  form-criticism  and  from  the  desire  of  some  scholars  to  instruct  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  The  background  of  the 
decree  becomes  clear  from  recent  publications,  e.g.,  some  of  those  on  Mt  16:13- 
20  and  on  the  Infancy  Gospels,  and  from  the  condemnation  of  J.  Steinmann’s 
La  Vie  de  Jesus  (1959). — J.  J.  C. 

381.  E.  Vagnozzi,  “.  .  .  excerpts  .  .  .  taken  from  His  Excellency’s  talk  given 
at  Notre  Dame  University  .  .  .  (August  17-19,  1961),”  HomPastRev  62 
(1,  ’61)  54. 

“.  .  .  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  in  a  particular  way  to  the  recent  monitum 
of  the  Holy  Office  regarding  biblical  sciences.  This  monitum  did  not  originate 
in  the  personal  worries  or  limited  views  of  a  small  group  of  Vatican  officials. 
Nor  was  it  issued  without  serious  and  weighty  reasons. 

“It  comes  from  that  sacred  congregation  which  is  supreme  among  the  authori¬ 
tative  organs  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  of  which  the  Holy  Father  himself  is 
the  head  and  Prefect.  A  monitum  is  only  a  warning,  but  it  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  stronger  and  more  direct  measures.  When  Our  Mother 
speaks,  it  is  the  duty  of  her  children  to  listen  and  to  conform  their  activities 
to  her  commands.” 
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382.  A.  Yiard,  “L’Avertissement  du  Saint-Office  et  la  valeur  historique  des 
Evangiles,”  AmiCler  71  (Oct.  5,  ’61)  577-582. 

After  tracing  the  history  of  the  problem  and  presenting  the  background  for 
the  decree,  the  author  explains  how  the  Gospels  should  be  read  and  interpreted. 


383.  G.  Friedrich,  “Bericht  aus  der  Werkstatt  des  Theologischen  Worter- 
buchs,”  HomBib  20  (4,  ’61)  107-114. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Kittel’s  Worterbuch  consists  in  this  that  it 
presents  the  biography  of  a  term,  because  words  change  their  meaning  and  have 
a  history.  Thirty-five  years  ago  G.  Kittel  planned,  with  the  assistance  of  fifteen 
scholars,  to  publish  a  two-volume  work  within  three  years.  The  scheme 
proved  impossible,  and  today  some  eighty  specialists,  many  of  them  year  in 
and  year  out,  are  working  on  the  dictionary.  Besides  the  six  volumes  already 
in  print,  two  more  will  be  needed,  not  to  mention  the  index  volume.  So 
rapidly  did  new  material  appear  that  some  of  the  articles  in  the  earlier  volumes 
are  now  out  of  date.  The  proposal  was  made  to  revise  these  volumes,  but  the 
plan  was  rejected  for  fear  lest  the  entire  work  should  remain  incomplete. 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  each  fascicle  are  printed.  Rights  to  translate  four¬ 
teen  articles  have  been  given  to  A.  &  C.  Black  (some  have  already  appeared 
as  monographs),  and  a  similar  series  will  soon  appear  in  Japan.  Eerdmans  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  will  bring  out  the  complete  work  in  English.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  translations  into  French  and  modern  Hebrew  have  not  been  completed. 
[Eerdmans  informs  us  that  their  translation  is  being  done  by  G.  Bromiley, 
translator  of  Barth’s  Church  Dogmatics .] — J.  J.  C. 

Inspiration — Interpretation 

384.  A.  Bea,  “  ‘Libri  sacri  Deo  dictante  conscripti’,’’  EstEcl  34  (134-135,  ’60) 
329-337. 

The  Council  of  Trent  employed  the  term  dictare  with  reference  to  tradition, 
not  to  Scripture.  It  was  Leo  XIII  who  adopted  the  same  term  to  describe  the 
mysterious  action  of  God  on  the  biblical  authors,  the  prophets  and  hagiographers. 
The  term  is  only  one  of  several  used  by  Leo.  Others  are  inspirare,  suggercre, 
insinuare.  Hence  it  would  be  erroneous  to  attempt  to  determine  the  intimate 
nature  of  inspiration  from  dictare  alone;  but  it  would  be  no  less  erroneous  to 
disregard  the  term  in  investigating  the  nature  of  the  charism.  I  he  Hebrew 
and  Greek  equivalents  of  dictare  which  are  used  in  Scripture  express  the  idea 
of  speaking,  that  is,  of  communication,  not  by  a  simple  concept,  but  by  a  con¬ 
crete  expression  of  judgment.  The  Holy  Spirit,  “speaking’  ( dictante )  either 
to  the  hagiographer  himself  or  through  him  to  other  men,  ‘‘causes  the  cor¬ 
responding  words  to  be  conceived  within  him”  ( faccndo  nascere  in  lui  le 
c orris pondenti  parole ).  How  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  this  to  pass  is  another 
question  altogether. — S.  B.  M. 
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385.  M.  de  Tuya,  “  ‘La  inerrancia  biblica  y  el  hagiografo  opinante’,”  EstEcl 
34  (134-135,  ’60)  339-347. 

How  is  one  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  scriptural  inerrancy  is  consistent 
with  the  presence  of  objective  historical  errors  in  the  biblical  text?  Not  by  the 
theory  of  an  opining  hagiographer  whereby  the  inspired  author  makes  opinative 
judgment  with  respect  to  incidental  details  in  a  narration,  but  by  that  of  psy¬ 
chological  dissociation  whereby  he  totally  prescinds  from  all  speculative  judg¬ 
ment  about  the  same  details,  while  solely  intending  the  communication  of  some 
particular  message.  The  former  theory:  (1)  is  opposed  to  the  primitive  mentality 
of  biblical  authors;  (2)  does  not  comply  with  a  decree  of  the  Biblical  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  effect  that  to  thus  remove  the  inspired  writer  from  responsibility 
it  is  necessary  to  show  by  means  of  solid  arguments  that  the  account  is  neither 
approved  nor  made  one’s  own;  and  (3)  leads  to  historical  skepticism  arising 
from  the  inability  to  point  out  where  opinion  ends  and  certainty  begins.  In 
the  latter  theory  the  force  of  biblical  inspiration  so  centralizes  a  hagiographer’s 
judgment  of  facts  that  his  sole  intent  is  to  relate  a  religious  content,  thus 
totally  prescinding  from  incidentals. — R.  M. 

386.  M.  Nicolau,  “Sentido  ‘plenior’  de  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  EstEcl  34  (134- 
135,  ’60)  349-359. 

In  human  discourse  one  does  not  always  at  once  grasp  the  complete  meaning 
intended  by  another  (e.g.,  a  preacher  or  a  professor)  ;  by  analogy  it  would 
seem  that  God’s  spoken  word  possesses  from  the  start  a  plenitude  of  meaning 
attainable  only  in  the  course  of  time.  Since  the  hagiographer  is  an  instrumental 
rational  cause,  neither  need  he  possess  full  knowledge  of  the  significance’  of  his 
words,  nor  need  his  limited  perception  determine  the  complete  effect.  Under 
supernatural  influence  he  wrote  all  and  no  more  than  what  God  intended,  but 
without  necessarily  grasping  the  full  import  of  all  the  words. — R.  M. 

387.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  “Die  Bedeutung  des  Anwendungsbereiches  der  existen- 
tialen  Interpretation  innerhalb  der  Theologie,”  EvangTheol  21  (5,  ’61) 
224-234. 

E.  Fuchs  makes  extensive  use  in  his  hermeneutical  studies  of  a  method  of 
interpretation  called  existential.  This  method  seeks  to  disengage  from  the  text 
the  author’s  understanding  of  his  own  existence  and  was  first  applied  to  the  NT 
with  great  profit  by  R.  Bultmann.  But  Fuchs  goes  beyond  Bultmann  and  tries 
to  apply  this  method  to  the  self-understanding  of  the  historical  Jesus.  And 
because  it  is  impossible  to  prescind  from  the  Existential,  or  the  self-awareness, 
of  the  early  Christian  community  which  is  expressed  in  the  NT  writings,  Fuchs 
makes  the  same  mistake  that  nineteenth-century  critics  made  in  their  search 
for  the  historical  Jesus  and  ends  up  with  a  Christian  self-awareness  without 
Christ.  This  error  alerts  us  to  the  importance  of  determining  the  limits  of  the 
existential  interpretation  along  the  lines  drawn  up  by  M.  Kahler  and  R.  Bult¬ 
mann. — T.  J.  L. 
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388.  D.  Carter,  "Luther  As  Exegete,”  ConcTheolMon  32  (9.  ’61)  517-525. 

In  addition  to  championing  its  sole  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  Luther 
believed  in  the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  all  of  Scripture;  he  also  maintained 
the  presence  of  the  human  element  in  the  Bible.  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God 
but  the  word  is  not  synonymous  with  Scripture.  Luther  admitted  that  it  was 
only  his  opinion  that  the  NT  antilegomena  were  to  be  rejected.  According  to 
him,  some  books  of  the  Bible  are  more  directly  useful  than  others,  but  all 
Scripture  impels  towards  Christ.  Fundamental  to  his  exegesis  was  the  finding 
of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures;  also  basic  was  the  analogy  of  faith. — J.  O’R. 

389.  V.  Hamp,  ‘‘Genus  litterarium  in  Wunderberichten,”  EstEcl  34  (134-135, 
’60)  361-366. 

Various  OT  miracle  narratives,  such  as  the  accounts  of  the  plagues  sent  upon 
Egypt  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  raise  the  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  modern  biblical  scholarship  and  the  traditional  understanding 
of  these  narratives.  While  maintaining  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture,  the  Catholic 
exegete  must  take  into  consideration  the  literary  genre  and  the  intention  of 
the  writer. — W.  J.  H. 

390.  G.  T.  Kennedy,  “Scripture  Revisited:  Or  a  Second  Look  at  the  Matter,” 
AmEcclRev  145  (1,  ’61)  1-14. 

The  three  major  Scripture  problems  of  today  which  cause  some  concern  are 
the  questions  of  inerrancy,  literary  forms,  and  historicity.  It  is  difficult  to 
apply  the  test  of  inerrancy  to  concrete  events  or  to  recognize  the  true  literary 
form  of  a  given  biblical  book.  As  for  historicity,  the  after  effects  of  Modernism 
are  still  with  us — witness  the  abuses  in  the  current  controversy  concerning  the 
Infancy  narratives.  The  views  of  the  Biblical  Commission  of  1905  should  still 
remain  the  norm ;  namely,  scholars  must  offer  solid  proofs  to  show  that  the 
hagiographer  did  not  intend  to  write  strict  history  in  the  historical  books;  in, 
for  example,  Tobit  and  Esther. — J.  A.  G. 

391.  W.  Kunneth,  “Dare  We  Follow  Bultmann?”  ChristToday  6  (Oct.  13, 
’61)  25-28. 

“All  the  theologically-decisive  results  of  Bultmann’s  construction  stand  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction  to  the  central  message  of  the  New  1  estament  and 
to  all  ecumenical  confessions  of  the  Christian  Church.  Bultmann’s  theological 
proposal  is,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  no  theology  at  all,  but  it  is  rather 
a  philosophical  wisdom  in  Christian  garb.” 

392.  O.  Kuss,  “Exegese  als  theologische  Aufgabe,”  BibZeit  5  (2,  ’61)  161-185. 

Exegesis,  within  the  framework  of  theology  and  in  its  relation  to  other 

theological  disciplines,  deals  with  the  books  of  Scripture  as  historical  and 
philological  writings  even  though  these  writings  are  clothed  with  di\ine 
authority.  Accordingly  all  the  tools  of  modern  learning  are  to  be  employed 
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in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Frequently,  however,  philology  and  histori¬ 
cal  method  cannot  clearly  determine  the  meaning  of  these  texts.  Yet  exegesis, 
as  practiced  in  the  actual  life  of  the  Church,  must  deduce  from  Scripture  the 
truths  necessary  for  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger  which 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  Through  naivete  or  rashness  exegesis  may  project 
the  present  situation  back  into  an  early  stage  which  was  only  the  beginning 
of  a  later  development.  Thus  by  recklessly  and  violently  equating  two  quite 
different  things  exegesis  would  become  “dogmatic”  and  undeserving  of  belief. 

Because  of  the  exegete’s  theological  task  which  consists  in  rendering  ac¬ 
cessible  to  men  of  today  the  meaning  of  God’s  word  precisely  as  word,  the 
exegete  must  be  above  all  a  philologist  and  historian.  Thus  he  will  do  justice 
to  the  fact  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  history  and  through  a  historical 
process;  that  everything  He  wished  to  say  to  man  He  willed  to  set  down  in  a 
collection  of  varied  writings.  The  Catholic  exegete,  therefore,  has  two  points 
of  departure:  the  one,  which  is  essential  and  fundamental,  is  that  the  Scripture 
is  a  document  to  be  understood  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  philology 
and  history;  the  other  is  the  faith  of  the  living,  present-day  Church  which 
presents  in  addition  the  results  of  some  two  thousand  years  of  existential  read¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  Scripture. — J.  A.  S. 

393.  J.  P.  Martin,  “Beyond  Bultmann,  What?”  ChristToday  6  (Nov.  24,  ’61) 
188-191. 

We  must  get  beyond  Bultmann’s  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  gospel  only 
in  terms  of  self-understanding,  of  Christ  in  us  and  for  us.  The  NT  is  con¬ 
cerned  also  with  Christ  in  Himself,  with  the  once-for-allness  of  Christianity, 
and  with  a  realistic  eschatology.  B’s  restricting  the  gospel  to  a  meaning  in 
history,  and  only  in  individual  history,  rather  than  a  meaning  of  history,  does 
not  allow  for  the  biblical  view  of  historical  continuity  and  of  a  goal  in  history. 
The  parousia  and  not  the  cross  must  be  central;  there  is  a  futurism  in  NT 
soteriology  and  eschatology. 

B’s  desire  to  deliver  faith  from  the  vagaries  of  historical  criticism  separates 
the  kerygma  from  the  historical  events  behind  it,  but  the  indissolubility  of 
kerygma  and  history  prevents  us  from  transposing  the  Jesus  of  history  into  a 
Christ  of  faith.  We  must  go  beyond  Bultmann  and  assert  the  theological  and 
historical  priority  of  the  Gospels. — E.  J.  E. 

394.  A.  Michel,  “L’enseignement  du  Magistere  et  l’epoque  ou  fut  close  la 
Revelation,”  Divinitas  5  (3,  ’61)  849-864. 

The  classic  teaching  of  the  Catholic  magisterium  is  that  the  period  of  divine 
revelation  closed  at  the  death  of  the  last  apostle.  Two  scriptural  texts  (Jn 
14:25-26;  16:12-13)  are  traditionally  cited  to  prove  this  assertion.  A.  Lepicier 
saw  in  these  texts:  (1)  an  enlightening  of  the  apostles  on  the  meaning  of 
truths  previously  taught  by  Christ  but  not  understood;  (2)  a  reminder  of  what 
they  may  have  once  understood,  but  forgotten;  and  (3)  the  revelation  of  other 
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truths  which  they  could  not  bear  during  the  life  of  Christ.  M.-J.  Lagrange  felt 
that  Lepicier’s  third  point  was  valid  only  according  to  the  Vulgate,  not  the 
Greek  text;  he  opposed  an  exaggerated  contrast  between  tauta  (Jn  14:25) 
and  panta  (v.  26).  The  polla  echo  hymin  legein  (Jn  16:12-13)  can  refer  to 
truths  better  understood,  not  new  truths.  M  suggests  that  the  two  texts  refer  to 
different  realities:  (a)  Jn  14:26  to  the  divine  assistance  given  to  the  Church 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  until  the  end  of  the  world,  ( b )  Jn  16:12-13  to  the 
.Spirit  given  to  the  apostles  alone  to  aid  them  in  understanding  the  total  revela¬ 
tion  taught  by  Christ. 

Since  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  condemnation  of 
Modernism  state  that  revelation  closed  at  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  it  is 
important  to  see  how  the  Church  understands  the  word  “apostle.”  £.  Amann  in 
his  article  “Testament”  in  the  Dictionnaire  dc  theologie  catholiquc  has  suggested 
that  the  date  of  the  close  of  revelation  should  be  extended  to  allow  for  the 
writing  of  the  last  inspired  book  of  the  NT,  perhaps  after  the  death  of  John. 
A  broader  interpretation  of  the  magisterial  use  of  apostolos,  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  L.  Cerfaux  [cf.  §  5-38]  and  Y.  M.-J.  Congar  [cf.  §  6-7]  deserves 
more  investigation  for  it  would  include  not  only  Paul,  but  apostles  of  a  second 
category:  those  who  participate  in  the  authoritative  missionary  activity  of  the 
early  Church,  men  “sent”  by  those  “sent”  by  the  Risen  Christ. — M.  A.  F. 

395.  E.  Ri verso,  “Problematica  del  protestantesimo  attuale:  la  Bibbia.  (Bult- 
mann,  Barth,  Cullmann),”  Sapienza  14  (1,  ’61)  47-62. 

For  many  Protestants  today  it  is  now  clear  that  the  defeatism  which  charac¬ 
terized  form-  and  other  types  of  the  higher-criticism  was  more  a  postulate  than 
a  conclusion.  A  theological  revival,  achieved  by  the  arresting  contributions  of 
a  Barth,  a  Brunner,  a  Bultmann,  and  a  Cullmann,  has  succeeded  in  undermin¬ 
ing  some  old  prejudices.  It  must  be  frankly  stated,  however,  that  this  revival 
will  be  neither  sure-footed  nor  poised  until  Protestants  once  more  approach  the 
sacred  books  in  a  spirit  of  submissive  and  docile  faith — a  spirit  which  Protestants 
lost  from  the  moment  when  they  abandoned  the  Bible  to  private  interpretation 
and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  made  man  the  judge  of  the  word  of  God. 
— C.  S. 

396.  B.  Vawter,  “Biblical  Interpretation  and  the  Positive  Sciences,”  Horn 
PastRev  61  (12,  ’61)  1127-38. 

The  Galileo  case  offers  only  an  apparent  exception  to  a  consistent  history  ot 
Catholic  biblical  exegesis  which  has  rejected  fundamentalism  and  has  always 
maintained  the  compatibility  of  Sacred  Scripture  with  natural  knowledge.  1  lie 
exegetical  methods  of  the  seventeenth  century  were,  in  all  essentials,  demon¬ 
strably  the  same  as  those  now  followed  in  the  twentieth  century.  1  lie  non- 
scientific  cosmography  of  the  Bible  had  been  reconciled  with  Aristotelianism, 
and  could,  then  as  now,  have  been  easily  reconciled  with  Copernicanism.  Aca¬ 
demic  conservatism,  not  biblical  fundamentalism,  was  the  explanation  of  the 
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Galileo  tragedy.  Modern  biblical  interpretation  has  simply  continued  to  build 
on  foundations  that  were  already  recognized  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which, 
in  fact,  can  be  discerned  in  patristic  exegesis,  notably  in  that  of  St.  Augustine. 
Modern  study,  however,  has  contributed  to  a  sharper  definition  of  perennial 
principles.  The  nature  of  inspiration  has  been  more  closely  examined;  inspira¬ 
tion  has  been  more  precisely  defined  in  its  relation  to  revelation ;  and  the  role 
of  inerrancy  has  consequently  become  better  understood.  This  has  made  it 
easier  to  isolate  the  formal  judgments  of  the  inspired  writer,  the  subject  of 
inspiration  and  of  inerrancy.  Also,  recovery  of  ancient  Oriental  languages  and 
literatures  has  provided  an  objective  basis  for  defining  and  interpreting  many 
of  the  Bible’s  literary  forms.  As  a  result,  traditional  principles  have  become 
more  scientifically  established  and  applicable  to  more  positive  ends. — B.  V. 
(Author). 

Texts  and  Versions 

397.  BibTrans  12  (4,  ’61)  has  the  following  articles  on  simplified  versions  of 

the  Bible  in  various  languages. 

D.  H.  Wallington,  “Words  Easy  to  be  Understood:  The  Need  for 
Simplified  Versions  of  Scripture,”  153-159. 

A.  Cressman,  “The  True  Servant:  The  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Simplified 
English,”  160-163. 

D.  H.  Wallington,  “Some  Comments  on  Mark  in  Simplified  English,” 
163-168. 

W.  L.  Wonderly,  “La  Version  Popular:  A  New  Version  in  Simplified 
Spanish,”  169-177. 

J.  B.  A.  Kessler,  “Some  Comments  on  the  Popular  Spanish  Version,” 
177-180. 

W.  A.  Smalley,  “La  Version  Populaire:  A  New  Version  in  Simplified 
French,”  181-188. 

O.  Beguin,  “Some  Comments  on  the  Popular  French  Version,”  188-190. 

J.  J.  Kijne,  “A  New  Version  in  Simplified  Dutch,”  191-197. 

A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “Some  Comments  on  the  Version  in  Simplified  Dutch,” 
197-199. 

398.  C.  M.  Cherian,  “Why  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible?”  ClerMon  25 
(7,  ’61)  241-252. 

In  the  past  a  translation  was  regarded  as  faithful  if  it  sought  to  replace  each 
word  of  the  original  with  a  corresponding  translated  word.  This  method,  where 
the  word  as  such  was  treated  as  the  unit  of  translation,  ignored  the  fact  that  we 
can  never  get  an  exact  equivalence  between  words.  The  older  translators  argued 
for  uniformity  of  “token-words,”  but  this  strict  fidelity  often  betrayed  or 
obscured  the  original  text. 

The  ideal  modern  translator  first  ponders  his  original  until  the  meaning  of 
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the  context  as  a  whole  has  soaked  into  his  understanding.  Then  only  will  he 
try  to  give  fresh  expression  to  that  meaning  in  his  own  language.  Nor  should 
he  hesitate  to  paraphrase,  because,  as  Ronald  Knox  said.  “  ‘it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  translate  a  sentence  without  paraphrasing’.”  Paraphrasing  becomes 
illegitimate  only  if  its  use  injects  ideas  into  the  translation  which  were  not  in 
the  original.  The  test  of  a  good  translation  is  whether  it  has  succeeded  in 
letting  the  reader  into  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  author,  in  allowing  the  original 
author  to  speak,  as  it  were,  through  the  medium  of  the  new  language. — R.  B. 

399.  B.  M.  Metzger,  “The  Influence  of  Codex  Bezae  upon  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1560,”  NT  Stud  8  (1,  ’61)  72-77. 

Among  the  many  scholarly  excellences  of  the  Geneva  Bible  must  be  included 
the  presence  in  the  margin  of  a  number  of  variant  readings  derived  from  Codex 
Bezae  and  from  several  other  Greek  MSS.  The  next  three  English  versions 
(the  Bishops’  Bible  of  1568;  the  Rheims-Douai  Bible  of  1582  and  1609-10; 
and  the  KJV  of  1611)  show  no  interest  in  these  variant  readings.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  Geneva  Bible  set  a  standard  in  textual  criticism  among 
English  Bibles  that  was  not  surpassed  until  the  RV  of  1881-84. — J.  J.  C. 

400.  C.  Raysor,  “A  Comparison  of  the  Style  of  Four  Recent  Translations  of 
the  New  Testament  with  That  of  the  King  James  Version,”  JouniRcl  41 
(2,  ’61)  73-90. 

This  paper  compares  the  language  of  two  formal  (RSY  and  Knox)  and  two 
colloquial  (Goodspeed  and  Phillips)  modern  translations  of  the  NT  against 
the  KJY.  In  order  “to  compare  the  flexibility  of  the  different  styles  of  transla¬ 
tion”  it  seems  feasible  to  consider  “a  fairly  typical  narrative  passage”  (Mt  25) 
and  “a  rhetorical  purple  patch”  (1  Cor  13).  “In  our  four  modern  translations 
of  the  NT,  however,  there  is  not  a  simple  division  of  formal  and  archaic  against 
informal  and  modern  but  a  progression  with  the  two  British  English  transla¬ 
tions  at  the  extremes,  Knox  most  archaic  and  Phillips  most  conspicuously 
modern.”  Moreover,  Knox’s  archaism  is  more  successful  than  Phillips’  moder¬ 
nity;  for,  “if  archaism  jars  on  some  readers,  anachronism  jars  on  others.” 

“Of  the  two  colloquial  translations,  Phillips’  is  better  for  continued  reading 
than  Goodspeed’s,  though  perhaps  not  for  repeated  reading.  Goodspeed  s 
simplicity  is  best  in  short  passages;  it  becomes  monotonous  in  large  doses. 
Phillips’  familiarity  is  annoying  for  a  few  sentences  or  paragraphs  but  soon 
loses  its  shock  value  and  makes  him  read  very  easily  and  smoothly.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  iudge  between  the  two  formal  translations.”  To  render  the  Bible 
instantly  and  unambiguously  intelligible,  the  RSY  translators,  like  Knox,  ti  ied 
to  avoid  modernisms.  Unlike  Knox,  they  also  tried  to  avoid  archaisms;  this 
latter  attempt  is  the  less  successful.  Accidental  advantages,  however,  counter¬ 
balance  accidental  disadvantages  stemming  from  a  translator  s  conscious  and 
conscientious  use  of  archaic  syntax,  sentence  structure  and  diction.  J.  1  .  M. 
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401.  J.  Bligh,  “The  New  Testament  (N.E.B.),”  HeythJourn  2  (3,  ’61) 
199-215. 

The  NEB,  though  a  fine  piece  of  work,  also  has  its  shortcomings.  Some  of 
the  best-known  passages  are  least  well  done,  e.g.,  the  prologue  of  St.  John,  the 
Christological  hymn  of  Phil  2,  and  the  encomium  of  charity  in  1  Cor  13.  In  a 
Protestant  version  one  would  expect  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Romans  to  be 
done  with  special  care,  but  surprisingly  this  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole 
book.  The  translators  systematically  avoid  “blood,”  “wrath,”  “church,”  “apostle,” 
“glory”  and  other  words  which  a  future  Catholic  version  would  presumably 
retain. — J.  F.  Bl.  (Author). 

402.  S.  Bullough,  “The  New  English  Bible.  A  Survey  of  the  Critics,” 
Blackfriars  42  (495,  ’61)  377-380. 

403.  A.  Jones,  “The  New  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,”  Scripture 
13  (23,  ’61)  65-74. 

Each  translation  of  the  NT  is  made  with  a  definite  readership  in  view.  “Now 
the  NEB  is  not  designed  as  a  tool  for  biblical  theology,  and  indeed  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  a  theologian  would  know  his  Greek  and  need  no  NEB ; 
it  is  a  faithful,  somewhat  free,  easy-to-read  translation,  addressed  ...  to 
unbelievers  and  even  potential  unbelievers,  conciliatory  .  .  .  and  supremely 
competent.” 

NEB,  cf.  §  6-517. 

404.  S.  Bartina,  “Dos  nuevos  documentos  biblicos  de  Barcelona,”  CultBib  18 
(179,  ’61)  236-238. 

The  Fundacion  San  Lucas  Evangelista  has  recently  published  a  fourth- 
century  parchment  fragment  of  Heb  6:2-3,  6-7  and  a  complete  anaphora  written 
in  Greek  between  the  years  A.D.  370-380. 

405.  F.  W.  Beare,  “The  Text  of  I  Peter  in  Papyrus  72,”  JournBibLit  80 
(3,  ’61)  253-260. 

P72  (Bodmer  Papyri  VII  and  VIII)  is  not  yet  available  in  facsimile.  The 
critical  apparatus  presented  here  is  based  on  a  transcription  of  the  papyrus 
furnished  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Michel  Testuz,  who  “has  clearly  had  no  previous 
experience  in  the  handling  of  NT  texts.”  An  examination  of  the  papyrus  yields 
the  following:  a  table  of  singular  readings,  most  of  which  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  carelessness  and  which  will  not  find  their  way  into  a  critical  edition;  a  table 
of  readings  in  relation  to  known  variants,  which  may  affect  the  balance  of 
probabilities  for  or  against  certain  texts ;  a  table  of  the  agreements  and  dis¬ 
agreements  of  P72.  A  good  textual  tradition  lies  behind  the  papyrus. — N.  G.  M. 

406.  G.  W.  S.  Friedrichsen,  “The  Gothic  ‘Skeireins’  in  the  Greek  Original,” 
NT  Stud  8  (1,  ’61)  43-56. 

“The  present  work  is  intended  to  furnish  a  further  contribution  to  the  much 
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debated,  yet  still  unsettled  question  as  to  whether  the  Skeireins  was  the  original 
work  of  a  Gothic  commentator  writing  in  his  vernacular,  or  whether  it  was 
translated  into  Gothic  from  a  commentary  in  Greek  or  Latin.” 

407.  R.  Robert,  “Lc  1,28.42  in  den  Syrischen  Evangelien,”  Biblica  42  (2,  ’61) 
229-230. 

The  writer  examines  and  compares  the  Syriac  renderings  of  these  two  verses, 
especially  of  the  Greek  words  for  “Hail,  full  of  grace”  and  “Blessed  art  thou 
among  women.” — P.  P.  S. 

408.  J.  Leal,  “El  autografo  del  IV  Evangelio  y  la  arqueologia,”  EstEcl  34 
(134-135,  ’60)  895-905. 

Recent  providential  discoveries  of  ancient  MSS  cast  light  on  the  origins  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  its  autograph.  Papyrus  Bodmer  II,  antedating  the 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS,  is  interesting  from  both  a  critical  and  an  archaeologi¬ 
cal  point  of  view.  In  A.D.  311  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria  mentioned  various 
MSS  of  John’s  Gospel  then  available,  among  them  the  autograph  itself  which 
the  faithful  venerated  in  the  church  at  Ephesus.  From  this  statement  one  must 
admit  that  at  least  a  very  old  copy  of  John,  considered  to  be  the  autograph, 
then  existed.  This  testimony,  plus  the  great  antiquity  of  other  papyri,  brings 
us  very  close  to  the  time  when  the  apostle  actually  wrote  and  demonstrates 
the  apostolic  authority  of  the  text. — H.  J.  H. 

409.  R.  Roca-Puig,  “Un  pergamino  copto  en  Barcelona.  P.  Bare.  Inv.  Num. 
8.  Lc  9,  29-32.  36-39.  42-45.  48-50,”  EstEcl  34  (134-135,  ’60)  837-850. 

A  description  of  the  MS  together  with  some  notes  on  textual  criticism, 
illustrated  by  four  plates. 

410.  C.  Sant,  “The  Merits  of  the  Maltese  Translation  of  the  Bible  by  Prof. 
P.  P.  Saydon,”  MelTheol  13  (’61)  13-18. 

NT  General 

411.  P.  A.  Arce,  “El  toponimo  natal  del  Precursor,”  EstEcl  34  (134-135, 
’60)  825-836. 

The  author  investigates  the  names  of  the  places  which  have  traditionally 
been  associated  with  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  beginning  with  the  phrases 
eis  ten  oreinen  and  eis  polin  Iouda  of  Lk  1:39.  He  concludes  that  the  most 
acceptable  name  of  the  Precursor’s  birthplace  is  ‘Ain  Karem  or  Ayn  Karetn. 

— C.  H.  P. 

412.  J.  Bourke,  “Encounter  with  God — III:  from  Tabernacle  to  Temple, 
LifeSpir  16  (184,  ’61)  182-197. 

After  discussing  the  OT  data,  the  author  deals  with  ‘The  New  Jerusalem 
and  the  New  Temple  of  the  Kabod.” 
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413.  R.  G.  Cochrane,  “Biblical  Leprosy,”  BibTrans  12  (4,  ’61)  202-203. 
The  author,  an  eminent  medical  expert  in  the  field  of  leprosy,  affirms  that 

the  Bible  translator  should  “not  use  a  word  which  means  leprosy  today  and 
therefore,  by  implication,  cause  the  reader  of  the  Bible  to  equate  Biblical  leprosy 
with  modern-day  leprosy.”  [Cf.  §§  5-42;  6-72.] 

414.  B.  G.  Haanappel,  “Amen,”  RevEclBras  21  (2,  ’61)  289-292. 

The  word  “Amen,”  used  by  Christians,  Jews  and  Moslems  to  express 
“affirmation”  or  “certainty,”  has  its  origin  in  ancient  Hebrew.  In  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  it  is  found  in  both  the  OT  and  the  NT.  In  the  Psalms  it  signifies  a 
“reinforcement  of  the  prayer,”  and  has  been  translated  by  gcnoito  in  the  LXX 
and  by  fiat  in  the  Vulgate.  Christ  used  the  term  frequently,  as  is  shown  in  the 
Gospels.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  show  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  used  this  term  to  signify  a  profession  of  faith.  In  Apoc  3:14  the 
Lord  Himself  is  called  “the  Amen.”  In  the  liturgy  of  the  first  centuries  in 
both  East  and  West  the  expression  “Amen”  was  recited  by  the  faithful  at  the 
central  parts  of  the  Mass  (e.g.,  just  after  the  Consecration  and  at  the  Com¬ 
munion). — O.  K. 

415.  L.  Johnston,  “Scripture  Terms — I:  ‘Testament’,”  LifeSpir  16  (181, 
’61)  17-22. 

416.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “The  Meaning  of  thuein  in  the  New  Testament,” 
BibTrans  12  (3,  ’61)  130-132. 

In  the  LXX  the  word  means  both  “to  sacrifice”  and  “to  kill  for  food,”  and 
NT  passages  suggest  either  “sacrifice”  or  “kill  for  food”  and  sometimes  both. 
In  no  NT  passage  employing  thuein  can  it  be  shown  that  partaking  in  the 
victim  is  definitely  excluded  and  in  most  it  is  manifestly  intended.  In  no  place 
does  the  word  merely  mean  “kill”  in  general. — J.  J.  C. 

417.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “4.  Arbeitstagung  der  deutschen  katholischen  Neu- 
testamentler  in  Beuron  vom  1.  bis  4.  Marz  1961,”  BibZeit  5  (2,  ’61) 
316-318. 

418.  L.  Villuendas  Polo,  “La  geografia  de  las  apariciones  de  Cristo  resucitado 
en  la  ‘Vida  de  Jesucristo’  por  el  P.  A.  Fernandez,”  EstEcl  34  (134-135, 
’60)  929-934. 

Because  of  its  geographical  reconstructions  of  the  apparitions  of  Christ  after 
His  Resurrection,  this  book  is,  in  its  field,  “indispensable  for  any  aspect  of 
geography  which  the  reader  wishes  to  study.” 

419.  W.  Wirgin,  “On  King  Herod’s  Messianism,”  IsrExpJ ourn  11  (3,  ’61) 
153-154. 

In  King  Herod,  Portrait  of  a  Rider  [in  Hebrew]  (1960)  A.  Schalit  suggests 
that  the  king  thought  he  was  destined  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  the  Messiah, 
that  is,  to  bestow  happiness  and  wealth  upon  the  entire  Jewish  people.  Evi¬ 
dence  from  numismatics  confirms  this  view. — J.  J.  C. 
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GOSPELS — ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

420.  M.  Adinolfi,  “L’interpretazione  delle  parabole,”  RivistBib  9  (2  ’61) 

97-111. 

There  is  still  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  parables. 
In  the  past  there  was  a  general  tendency  towards  allegorism;  St.  John 
Chrysostom  among  the  Fathers  and  Maldonatus  among  the  modern  exegetes 
were  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  reasons  for  allegorism  were:  (1)  eager¬ 
ness  to  find  recondite  meanings  in  the  words  of  Jesus;  (2)  allegorical  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  ancient  classics  since  early  times;  (3)  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  two  parables  in  the  Gospels  themselves;  (4)  the  view  that  Jesus  used 
the  parables  to  punish  the  Jews.  To  these  one  must  add:  the  innate  obscurity 
of  the  Bible;  the  defense  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jews  still  attached  to  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  OT ;  and  finally  the  pastoral  use  of  the  Bible  “not 
so  much  to  communicate  its  message,  as  to  express  one’s  own  thought  in  Biblical 
terms  or  language.” — C.  S. 

421.  S.  Bartina,  “El  calendario  solar  judio,”  CultB'ib  18  (177,  ’61)  97-102. 

422.  J.  Blinzler,  “Das  Synedrium  von  Jerusalem  und  die  Strafprozessordnung 
der  Mischna,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  54-65. 

A.  Jaubert  asserted  [cf.  §  5-364]  that  the  NT  texts  afford  no  basis  for  the 
view  that  Jesus  was  condemned  according  to  the  penal  law  of  the  Sadducees. 
The  following  evidence,  however,  proves  that  He  was.  (1)  There  were  in 
Jesus’  time  or  shortly  afterwards  three  well-attested  cases  in  which  the  San¬ 
hedrin  did  not  follow  the  Pharisaic  penal  regulations  as  found  in  the  Mishnah 
(Sanh.  7,  2  and  often;  Jn  8:5,  7).  (2)  In  these  three  instances  the  law  followed 
was  that  of  the  Sadducees  and  not  that  of  the  Pharisees,  as  is  evident  from 
Josephus’  statements  that  the  Sadducees,  unlike  the  Pharisees,  had  a  harsh 
penal  code  and  considered  as  binding  only  the  prescriptions  of  the  OT.  (3)  If 
one  examines  the  rules  of  the  Mishnah  according  to  these  norms,  he  sees  clearly 
that  in  Jesus’  day  only  the  Sadducean  penal  practice  was  operative  and  the 
Pharisaic-Mishnah  code  valid  only  insofar  as  it  agreed  with  that  of  the 
Sadducees.  (4)  This  view  agrees  perfectly  with  the  assertions  of  Josephus  and 
the  evidence  of  the  NT  which  indicate  that  the  Sadducees  dominated  the 
Sanhedrin. — J.  Bz.  (Author). 

423.  C.  E.  Carlston,  “Transfiguration  and  Resurrection,”  J ouniBibLit  80  (3, 
’61)  233-240. 

Though  all  objections  cannot  be  completely  answered,  the  best  interpretation 
of  the  Transfiguration  story  is  as  a  misplaced  Resurrection  account.  1  wo  argu¬ 
ments  favor  this  interpretation:  (1)  Peter’s  denial  seems  unlikely  after  the 
Transfiguration;  (2)  in  its  present  context  the  Transfiguration  confirms  Peters 
confession  and  Jesus’  Passion  prediction ;  but  both  confession  and  prediction 
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are  hard  to  fit  into  Jesus’  earthly  ministry.  A  purely  legendary  explanation 
cannot  explain  the  uniqueness  of  the  Transfiguration.  Its  form,  a  story  telling 
who  Jesus  is,  fits  other  Resurrection  appearances.  The  Transfiguration  also 
fits  into  the  early  tradition  that  Resurrection  and  Exaltation  were  simultaneous. 

One  objection,  that  Jesus’  resurrected  body  is  not  conceived  as  a  body  of 
doxa,  is  not  strictly  true.  Other  objections  to  various  details  can  be  answered. 
The  time  and  place  can  have  theological  meaning.  The  presence  of  Elijah  and 
Moses  can  point  to  some  eschatological  function.  The  voice  enjoining  obedience 
to  Jesus  seems  characteristic  of  Resurrection  accounts.  Peter’s  question  about 
three  tents  also  contains  eschatological  reference.  The  process  leading  to  the 
predating  of  the  Transfiguration  shows  the  belief  that  the  one  proclaimed  as 
Lord  has  been  confirmed  by  God  as  worthy  of  obedience  even  during  His 
earthly  life. — H.  J.  B. 

424.  P.  Delhaye,  “L’obligation  morale  dans  les  Evangiles,”  AmiCler  71  (May 
25,  ’61)  321-329;  (June  15,  ’61)  369-373. 

The  great  Christian  theologians  made  extensive  use  of  the  ethical  teachings 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  But  these  latter  exercise  lesser  influence  today. 
Not  only  Christians  but  even  non-believers  demand  that  we  draw  our  moral 
teachings  from  the  Gospels. 

Various  aspects  of  the  moral  obligation  are  presented  in  the  Synoptics.  The 
kingdom,  presented  not  merely  as  an  eschatological  goal  but  also  as  a  present 
reality,  is  an  organized  society  with  its  own  hierarchy  and  its  own  law.  The 
Synoptics,  like  the  OT,  stress  the  beauty  of  this  law  and  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  seeking  for  justice.  Faithfulness  to  the  law  is  fidelity  to  Christ;  His -love 
is  both  inspiration  and  reward.  As  sin  is  a  personal  offense  against  God,  so 
virtue  is  a  personal  tribute  to  God.  Our  behavior  must  be  patterned  according 
to  the  Divine  Model  who  repaired  the  broken  image  of  God  in  us. 

St.  John’s  ethical  teachings  can  be  arranged  under  various  headings.  These 
complement  and  indeed  often  overlap  each  other.  Commandment  is  a  frequent 
theme,  as  are  also  obedience,  example,  imitation  and  Christ-inspired  love. 
Those  who  refuse  Christ  are  already  judged.  Christians,  participating  ontologi- 
cally  in  Christ’s  life,  are  called  to  a  dynamic  participation  in  His  works;  they, 
like  Christ,  must  reveal  to  the  world  God’s  love. — J.  P.  R. 

425.  A.  Gilmore,  “The  Date  and  Significance  of  the  Last  Supper,”  ScotJourn 
Theol  14  (3, ’61)  256-269. 

Despite  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  Last 
Supper,  “the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  pictures  cannot  be  reconciled  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  decide  between  them.”  Now  if  the  Last  Supper  was 
a  Passover  meal  it  would  (1)  accentuate  the  unity  of  the  OT  and  the  NT, 

(2)  help  us  to  maintain  a  correct  emphasis  in  interpreting  the  Eucharist  and 

(3)  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Jesus’  words  at  the  Last  Supper.  A. 
Jaubert’s  theory,  if  proven,  “would  show  conclusively  that  the  Last  Supper 
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was  a  Passover,  without  at  the  same  time  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
theological  implications  of  the  picture  as  presented  by  John.”  But  the  question 
is  still  open  and  requires  much  more  study. — S.  E.  S. 

426.  K.  G.  Kuhn,  “Zum  Essenischen  Kalender,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61) 
65-73. 

The  “ancient”  solar  calendar  postulated  by  A.  Jaubert  in  La  date  de  la  Ctne 
(1957)  [cf.  §  5-873r],  attested  by  the  Essene  texts  of  Qumran  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  could  have  lasted  for  some  time,  only  if  intercalation  were  made  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  the  lunar  calendar  which  then  prevailed.  No  indica¬ 
tion,  however,  exists  for  such  intercalation;  in  fact,  the  evidence  all  points  in 
the  opposite  direction.  A.  Strobel’s  attempts  to  prove  such  intercalation,  Zcit 
NTlViss  51  (1-2,  ’60)  69-101,  especially  pp.  88-94  [cf.  §  5-373],  fail  to  con¬ 
vince.  In  a  recent  article  in  NT  Stud  7  (1,  ’60)  1-30  [cf.  §  5-364],  because 
of  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  de  facto  absence  of  any  intercalation  in  the 
Essene  calendar,  A.  Jaubert  has  modified  her  thesis  that  Jesus  followed  the 
supposed  old  solar  calendar.  She  now  holds  that  the  Essene  solar  calendar  with 
its  364  days  constituted  the  ideal  orthodox  form  of  the  sacred  calendar.  But 
because  it  constantly  diverged  from  the  lunar  calendar,  it  was  abandoned  by 
all  except  some  devout  circles  which  retained  it  for  certain  liturgical  days,  e.g., 
Thursday  for  the  evening  of  the  Passover.  But  against  this  theory  one  must 
observe  that  a  pious  Jew  could  not  possibly  celebrate  the  evening  Passover 
contrary  to  the  Torah  on  a  date  other  than  the  14th  Nisan  according  to  the 
calendar  then  in  use. — J.  Bz. 

427.  E.  Kutsch,  “Der  Kalender  des  Jubilaenbuches  und  das  Alte  und  das  Neue 
Testament,”  VetTest  11  (1,  ’61)  39-47. 

Although  the  existence  and  use  of  a  solar  calendar  is  well  attested  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  and  in  the  Qumran  community,  its  use  in  O  T  history  and  in 
Jesus’  time  as  the  official  priestly  calendar  is  strongly  contested.  Consequently, 
Jaubert’s  theory  [cf.  §§  4-856r— 862r]  is  considered  to  be  destitute  of  any  sound 
basis. — P.  P.  S. 

428.  R.  Potter,  “St  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Desert,”  LifeSpir  16  (182,  61) 
80-87. 

Both  the  Baptist  and  the  Qumran  group  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
desert  of  Judah.  John  could  have  been  a  member  of  that  desert  community, 
but  this  is  not  proved.  At  any  rate,  he  possessed  a  moral  grandeui  and  a 
sanctity  even  greater  than  Qumran  could  produce.  J.  J.  C. 

429.  E.  Stauffer,  “Der  judische  Geheimdienst  auf  den  Spuren  Jesu  \on 
Nazareth,”  HomBib  20  (4,  ’61)  103-107. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  three  secret  service  organizations  were  functioning  in 
Palestine:  the  Roman  at  Caesarea  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  under  Pontius 
Pilate;  the  Herodian  at  Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  under  Herod  Antipas; 
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the  clerical  at  Jerusalem  under  the  Sanhedrin.  It  was  the  clerical  group  which 
worked  actively  against  Jesus.  Knowing  their  secret  attempts  to  discredit  Him 
and  having  engaged  them  in  open  discussion  about  the  Law,  Jesus  was  aware 
that  His  struggle  would  only  lead  to  His  death  as  a  heretic.  The  opinion  that 
Jesus  could  not  have  foreseen  this  must  be  revised. — E.  J.  K. 

Jesus  Christ 

430.  R.  Deichgraber,  “Gehorsam  und  Gehorchen  in  der  Verkiindigung  Jesu,” 
ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  119-122. 

E.  Stauffer,  Die  Botschaft  Jesu  damals  und  heute  (1959)  p.  17  [cf.  §  6-324r], 
remarks  that  in  Jesus’  message  the  words  “obedience”  and  “obey”  never  occur. 
That  fact,  however,  should  not  occasion  any  surprise,  since  the  explanation  is 
that  Jesus’  sayings  in  the  Gospels  reflect  His  Aramaic  mother  tongue.  But  in 
the  Semitic  languages  the  ideas  of  obedience  and  obey,  etc.  could  only  be 
expressed  by  circumlocutions  such  as  “hear,”  “hear  and  do,”  “do  someone’s 
will.”— J.  Bz. 

431.  P.  J.  De  Letter,  “Christ  the  King,”  Furrozv  12  (8,  ’61)  474-483. 

Scripture  provides  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  kingship  of  Christ  and  its 
relation  to  the  OT,  to  eschatology  and  to  the  Mystical  Body. 

432.  G.  Delling,  “Gepragte  Jesus-Tradition  im  Urchristentum,”  CommViat 
4  (1,  ’61)  59-71. 

H.  Riesenfeld  in  his  paper,  “Die  Evangelienuberlieferung  und  ihre  Anfjinge, 
eine  Studie  zu  den  Grenzen  der  ‘Formgeschichte’,”  originally  presented  at  the 
Oxford  Congress  on  the  Four  Gospels,  1957  [cf.  §§  4-853r — 855r],  has  shown 
the  conditioning  influence  of  Jewish  environment  on  the  Sits  im  Lehen  of  the 
pre-Synoptic  tradition.  Neither  Christian  catechesis  nor  missionary  adaptation 
were  sufficiently  creative  to  provide  the  point  of  departure  in  the  formation  of 
that  tradition.  But  the  Jewish  practice  of  basing  preaching  and  instruction  on 
the  “holy”  words  of  the  OT  and  on  the  “sayings  of  the  Fathers”  is  reflected 
in  the  NT  outlook  on  the  official  bearers  of  the  teaching  office,  as  well  as  in  the 
NT  understanding  that  the  salvation-events  it  relates  and  the  tradition  that 
it  records  concerning  Jesus’  words  and  deeds  are  uniquely  normative  and 
authoritative.  These  characteristics  of  the  NT  presuppose,  just  as  do  their 
counterparts  in  rabbinic  tradition,  a  doctrine  already  formed.  The  rabbi-disciple 
relationship  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  led  them  to  preserve  His  words  in 
memory,  and  His  claim  to  Messiahship  lent  His  words  even  greater  authority 
than  that  of  a  rabbi. 

The  community  does  indeed  have  its  origin  in  the  Easter  faith,  but  the  idea, 
“He  gave  Himself  for  us”  (Gal  1:4),  is  not  a  mere  interpretation  made  in  the 
light  of  the  Resurrection.  It  represents,  rather,  a  formed  statement  of  the 
tradition  which  the  disciples  had  received  from  Jesus.  And  that  tradition 
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showed  that  Jesus  was  conscious  that  His  mission  included  not  merely  preach¬ 
ing  the  good  news  but  salvific  action;  this  consciousness  was  coupled  with  a 
Messianic  self-understanding  which  He  described  in  the  terminology  of  His  time. 

Without  the  activity  in  Galilee,  without  Jesus’  deeds  and  preaching  (includ¬ 
ing  His  statements  about  Himself),  the  Passion  is  not  intelligible.  Hence,  in 
the  formative  period  of  Christianity  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  were  “handed 
on,”  not  out  of  biographical  interests,  but  precisely  for  this  reason:  they  were 
what  Jesus  said  and  did. — H.  M.  R. 

433.  P.  C.  Hodgson,  “The  Son  of  Man  and  the  Problem  of  Historical  Knowl¬ 
edge,”  JournRel  41  (2,  ’61)  91-108. 

The  68  Son  of  Man  sayings  (40  without  parallels)  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups  which  relate  to  (A)  the  apocalyptic,  (B)  the  suffering,  and  (C)  the 
earthly  Son  of  Man.  Most  German  and  American  form-critics — e.g.,  M. 
Dibelius,  R.  Bultmann,  J.  Knox,  H.  E.  Todt,  G.  Bornkamm — maintain  that  the 
A  sayings  alone  are  authentic.  Other  critics,  following  E.  Schweizer  [cf. 
§  4-784],  uphold  also  the  authenticity  of  the  C  sayings. 

J.  Knox  maintains  that  Jesus  could  not  have  referred  to  Himself  as  the  Son 
of  Man.  Bultmann  believes  that  Jesus  conceived  of  Himself  as  being  in  inti¬ 
mate  relation  to,  but  quite  separate  from,  the  Son  of  Man.  H.  E.  Todt  [cf. 
§  5-882r]  in  methodology  and  argumentation  differs  fundamentally  from  Knox 
and  Bultmann. 

Schweizer  relates  Jesus’  concept  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  His  proclamation  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Son  of  Many  sayings  which  Schweizer  regards  as  authentic 
self-references  on  the  part  of  Jesus  are  those  in  which  Jesus  deliberately  employs 
this  ambiguous  title  in  order  that  He  might  suggest  His  divinely  sent  mission 
to  proclaim  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  and  to  indicate  the  relationship  of 
His  earthly  life  and  death  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 

Unlike  Knox  and  Bultmann,  both  Todt  and  Schweizer  assume  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  some  historicocritical  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  and 
content  of  Jesus’  self-consciousness.  This  necessitates  the  coherence  of  faith 
and  of  historical  scholarship  rather  than  their  disjunction. — J.  P.  M. 

434.  L.  Johnston,  “Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I.  Our  Lord,"  ClerRev  46  (7,  ’61) 
392-399;  “II.  Jesus  Christ,”  (8,  ’61)  477-485. 

Jesus  is  addressed  as  “Lord”  in  the  Gospels  simply  as  a  term  of  respect 
(except  that  the  writers  may  sometimes  tacitly  anticipate  the  later  force  oi 
the  term).  In  its  full  royal  sense  this  title  belongs  to  Jesus  after  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  NT  uses  it,  therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  His  Resurrection-glory; 
to  the  parousia  (coming  in  glory)  ;  to  His  present  total  dominion;  to  His  divine 
prerogative  as  “Lord  of  all”;  to  the  full  possession  of  life  which  the  risen 
Lord  has;  and  to  that  life  transmitted  to  us.  For  St.  Paul,  then,  this  title  alone 
is  almost  a  summary  of  the  whole  faith. 
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Jesus  is  a  normal  Semitic  name,  and  its  use  in  the  Gospels  denotes  our  Lord 
as  the  apostles  saw  Him — a  man  like  any  other  man.  It  draws  attention  to 
His  humanity.  But  the  humanity  is  important;  and  even  after  they  realized 
He  was  also  God,  “Jesus”  is  used  to  stress  that  God  has  become  incarnate 
in  this  man. 

Christ  (Messiah)  refers  immediately  to  the  ideal  king,  the  new  David; 
but  indirectly  it  can  be  taken  as  a  cliche  summing  up  all  the  promises  and 
hopes  of  Israel,  up  to  and  including  redemption  by  suffering.  “Christ”  may  be 
used  with  particular  attention  to  any  aspect  of  those  hopes;  but  most  often 
it  is  used  in  the  widest  sense  to  denote  the  person  of  our  Lord  in  whom  the 
whole  of  God’s  preordained  plan  for  creation  is  fulfilled. — L.  J.  (Author). 

435.  J.  Levie,  “Le  message  de  Jesus  dans  la  pensee  des  apotres,”  NouvRev 
Theol  83  (1,  ’61)  25-49. 

Careful  exegesis  of  Paul  and  Acts  shows  that  the  apostolic  age  was  a  time 
of  deepening  realization  and  synthesis  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  under  the 
direction  of  the  Spirit.  The  Synoptics  too,  although  they  show  the  influence 
of  theological  development,  contain  a  solid  historical  foundation  and  often  a 
literal  expression  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  men  who  lived  with 
Christ  and  witnessed  His  Passion  and  Resurrection,  and  then  experienced  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  Pentecost,  necessarily  transmitted  a  kernel 
of  historical  truth.  The  core  and  starting  point  of  the  teaching  witnessed  to, 
and  directed  by,  the  apostles  can  be  outlined  as  follows. 

(1)  Christ  fulfilled  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a  universal  kingdom.  He 
taught  that  His  presence  initiated  the  kingdom,  that  His  authority  was -un¬ 
limited,  that  He  was  the  awaited  Messiah.  He  demanded  the  allegiance  of  all 
men;  He  gave  expression  to  His  mysterious  sonship  and  called  for  a  response 
in  faith.  If  Christ’s  own  words  gave  the  apostles  the  conviction  necessary  to 
preach  this  doctrine,  Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection  gave  them  the  driving 
desire  to  do  so.  (2)  This  kingdom  possessed  a  new  justice  which  was  rooted 
in  man’s  salvation  from  sin  by  Christ,  and  was  to  be  manifested  as  a  justice 
that  was  eternal,  filial  and  loving.  (3)  This  kingdom  was  a  community  that 
was  universal  and  eschatological,  visibly  structured  and  based  on  the  group 
that  Christ  so  intimately  linked  to  Himself.  (4)  This  kingdom  received  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  to  direct  it  and  preserve  it.  The  Gospel  texts  that  shape  this 
vision  of  apostolic  thought  are  unintelligible  except  as  the  revelation  of  God’s 
plan  for  our  salvation. — R.  P.  B. 

436.  H.  McKeating,  “The  Prophet  Jesus,”  ExpTimes  73  (1,  ’61)  4-7;  (2,  ’61) 
50-53. 

Jesus  can  in  all  truth  be  called  a  prophet  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  is 
allowed  by  the  concept  of  O.  Cullmann,  namely,  “simply  the  preacher  of  re¬ 
pentance  at  the  end  of  days.”  Jesus  as  prophet  is  much  more,  as  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  His  prophetic  role  with  that  of  the  OT  prophets.  (1)  The  teaching 
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methods  of  Jesus  have  antecedents  in  the  OT  prophets,  especially  in  His  use  of 
images  and  parables,  which  do  not  owe  their  aptness  “to  a  merely  superficial 
resemblance  between  the  two  phenomena  but  to  identity'  of  principle.”  (2)  The 
predictive  element  observed  in  the  OT  prophets  is  found  also  in  the  sayings  of 
Jesus.  The  author  explains  the  predictive  content  of  prophecy  as  depending 
“in  the  main  not  on  the  exercise  of  any  abnormal  gift  but  on  the  exercise  of 
faith.”  (3)  Intercession  was  a  “regular,  normal,  expected  part  of  the  prophet’s 
job.”  This  is  manifested  as  clearly  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  was  in  the  OT 
prophets.  (4)  The  final  element  which  throws  great  light  on  the  work  of 
Jesus  may  be  called  “enacted  prophecy,”  a  term  preferred  to  the  more  generally 
used  “prophetic  symbolism.” 

“Enacted  prophecy  is  not  so  much  a  single,  clearly  defined  phenomenon  as  a 
group  of  associated  prophetic  activities  and  methods.”  Often  it  does  not  predict 
an  event,  but  causes  it;  it  is  an  attestation  of  faith  by  deeds  rather  than  by 
words  alone;  it  is  a  demonstration  of  truth,  and  not  merely  a  proclamation. 
Examples  of  this  in  the  NT  are  the  blasting  of  the  fig  tree  (“an  enacted 
prophecy  of  judgment”)  and  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (“an  enacted  de¬ 
nunciation”).  Many  miracles  may  also  be  thus  termed  insofar  as  they  are 
“an  attestation  of  a  verbal  prophecy,  an  assertion  of  power,  or  a  demonstration 
of  truth.”  In  Jesus  is  achieved  the  ultimate  perfection  of  enacted  prophecy, 
since  “every  action  of  His  is  an  enactment  of  The  Word.”  He  further  ordained 
that  enacted  prophecy  be  with  us  still  in  the  sacraments. — C.  H.  P. 

437.  W.  B.  Neenan,  “  ‘Jesus  the  Prophet’,”  LavTheolPhil  17  (2,  ’61)  275-296. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  the  content  of  F.  Gils’  book,  Jesus  prophete  d’apres 
les  Evangiles  synoptiques  (1957)  [cf.  §  5-879r]. 

438.  C.  Peifer,  “Jesus,  the  Anointed  of  Israel,”  Worship  36  (1,  ’61)  26-35. 

The  OT  Messianic  expectations  and  anointings  are  fulfilled  in  Jesus  who  is 
anointed  as  King,  prophet  and  high  priest. 

439.  J.  W.  D.  Smith,  “The  Resurrection  of  Christ:  Myth  or  History?”  Exp 
Times  72  (12,  ’61)  370-375. 

Do  the  NT  accounts  of  the  empty  tomb  and  of  the  Resurrection  appearances 
of  Jesus  belong  in  the  category  of  myth  or  in  that  of  history  ?  Neither  R. 
Bultmann  nor  P.  Tillich  appears  to  have  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions,  although  both  men  are  outstanding  among  contemporary  theologians 
for  having  made  penetrating  contributions  to  this  complex  problem.  \\  hen 
the  question  of  the  mythical  or  historical  character  of  the  Resurrection  is  raised 
by  a  modern  scientist,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  clear  answer.  Indeed,  the  wrong 
question  is  being  asked,  for  it  supposes  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Christian 
faith  can  be  demonstrated  by  scientific  or  historical  argument,  whereas  in 
reality  the  ground  of  Christian  faith  is  experiential.  Ihe  NT  account  of  the 
Resurrection  undoubtedly  contains  mythological  elements,  but  there  is  aEo 
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historical  truth  in  it.  “The  nature  of  the  historical  happening  will  be  interpreted 
differently  by  different  minds.  The  Resurrection  narratives  will  be  ‘deliteral- 
ized’  in  different  ways  and  in  varying  degree,  but  complete  deliteralizing  at  this 
point  would  be  untrue  to  the  realities  of  Christian  experience.” — E.  R.  C. 

Synoptic  Gospels 

440.  G.  Eichholz,  “Das  Gleichnis  als  Spiel/’  EvangTheol  21  (7,  ’61)  309-326. 

An  analysis  of  the  Synoptic  parables  reveals  that  they  follow  definite  rules  of 
narrative  which  characterize  them  as  a  play.  In  this  regard  the  monologue, 
which  reveals  the  personality  of  the  speaker,  is  of  special  interest  (e.g.,  Lk 
16:1-8;  18:1-8).  The  parable  is  addressed  to  the  hearer  who  is  familiar  with 
the  general  theme  on  an  experiential  basis  and  so  enters  into  the  very  structure 
of  the  narrative.  However  the  parable  does  not  exhaust  itself  in  its  original 
historical  setting.  It  has  a  new  actualization  for  each  present  moment  because 
the  Lord  who  testifies  to  it  is  the  Lord  of  the  present. — E.  J.  K. 

441.  O.  E.  Evans,  “Synoptic  Criticism  since  Streeter,”  ExpTimes  72  (10, 
’61)  295-299. 

B.  H.  Streeter’s  “Four  Document  Hypothesis”  proposed  in  The  Four  Gospels 
in  1924  states  that  each  of  the  four  Synoptic  materials,  Mark,  Q,  M  and  L, 
represents  a  written  document.  His  theory  of  how  these  four  sources  became 
incorporated  into  the  present  Gospels  revolves  around  four  questions.  (1)  “Is 
it  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  Mark’s  was  the  first  of  the  Synoptics  and 
that  his  Gospel  was  used  as  a  source  by  the  writers  of  the  other  two  ?”  Streeter 
used  the  arguments  from  order  and  from  “the  more  primitive  character  of 
Mark  as  compared  with  Matthew.”  In  the  face  of  solid  objections,  such  as 
those  of  B.  C.  Butler  ( The  Originality  of  St.  Matthew  [1951]),  more  recent 
scholars  have  not  been  as  complacent  as  was  V.  Taylor  who  felt  that  in  a  modern 
commentary  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  the  priority  of  Mark.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  A.  Farrer,  Streeter’s  position  has  survived  its  opposition  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned.  (2)  “Was  the  non-Marcan  material  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke  drawn  independently  by  each  from  an  earlier  written 
document  [Q]  ?”  Perhaps  the  best  objective  test  for  the  existence  of  Q  is 
that  of  V.  Taylor  ( New  Testament  Essays:  Studies  in  Memory  of  T.  W .  Mcmson 
[1959],  246-269)  based  on  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  order  of 
sayings  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  (3)  The  problem  of  Proto-Luke:  is  the  ground¬ 
work  of  Luke’s  Gospel  Markan  or  non-Markan?  V.  Taylor,  in  support  of 
Proto-Luke,  states  that  even  some  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  theory 
concede  an  important  part  of  the  hypothesis,  namely,  “the  claim  that  Q  +  L 
(or  at  least  Q  +  some  of  Luke’s  special  tradition)  had  already  been  combined 
in  a  single  document  before  the  Gospel  was  written.”  J.  Jeremias  and  H. 
Schurmann  also  support  the  theory.  (4)  Do  M  and  L  represent  written 
documents?  Recent  studies  have  shown  the  relative  impossibility  of  proving 
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that  they  did.  As  V.  Taylor  says,  perhaps  “the  theory  with  a  future  is  a  Three- 
Document  Hypothesis  which  posits  the  use  of  Mark,  Q,  and  M,  supplemented 
by  oral  sources  in  the  L  tradition,  the  Birth  Stories  of  Luke,  and  the  narratives 
peculiar  to  Matthew.” — C.  H.  P. 

442.  W.  R.  Farmer,  “A  ‘Skeleton  in  the  Closet’  of  Gospel  Research  ”  BibRes 
6  (’61)  18-42. 

The  “skeleton  in  the  closet”  of  Gospel  research  is  the  haunting  question  of 
whether  modern  students  of  the  Synoptic  problem  should  so  placidly  accept 
the  priority  of  Mark  in  the  face  of  such  cogent  opposition  as  that  proposed 
by  B.  C.  Butler,  P.  Parker,  L.  Y  aganay  and  J.  H.  Ludlum.  F  maintains  that 
it  was  not  the  source  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  claimed  to  have 
solved  the  Synoptic  problem,  but  rather  “the  consensus-makers  who  faced  the 
twentieth  century  with  a  firm  belief  in  progress  in  their  hearts,”  and,  anxious 
to  get  on  with  new  research,  accepted  the  two-document  hypothesis  as  defini¬ 
tive.  After  a  detailed  and  critical  survey  of  the  nineteenth-century  contribu¬ 
tions  towards  a  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem.  F  presents  reasons  for  the 
present  day  consensus  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  Mark.  He  concludes:  (1)  the 
priority  of  Mark  has  not  been  clearly  established,  since  “the  scientific  question 
of  the  literary  relationship  between  our  Mark  and  our  Matthew  was  almost 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  practical  need  of  a  scientific  basis  for  the 
theological  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus” — a  need  adequately  provided  for  by 
the  two-document  hypothesis;  (2)  “no  ecclesiastical  party  or  theological  school 
was  existentially  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  the  priority  of  Matthew,” 
since,  in  view  of  the  general  agreement  that  it  was  written  after  the  eye¬ 
witness  period,  it  was  “not  suitable  to  be  used  as  a  primary  source  in  the 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus.” — C.  H.  P. 

443.  YY.  E.  Hull,  “Jesus’  YTew  of  the  Future  Life  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,” 
RevExp  58  (3,  ’61)  312-330. 

Jesus’  teaching  on  the  future  life  is  shown  from  the  cumulative  force  of 
pertinent  Synoptic  passages.  Jesus  was  absolutely  certain  of  the  reality  of  the 
future  life,  as  is  obvious  from  the  connection  He  stresses  between  the  kingdom 
of  God  here  and  hereafter.  His  teachings  about  the  moral  virtues  that  are  to 
be  practiced  within  the  temporal  kingdom  concurrently  express  both  the  re¬ 
wards  to  be  obtained  in  the  future  life  and  the  punishment  to  be  endured  for 
non-observance.  In  His  parables  Jesus  teaches  the  continuation  of  personal 
individuality  and  eternal  bliss  centered  in  the  adoration  of  God.  Jesus  also 
implies  an  intermediate  state  before  the  resurrection  at  the  final  judgment.  All 
men  will  arise  to  be  judged  for  the  last  time  in  a  sifting  process  that  begins  on 
earth,  is  intensified  in  the  “intermediate  state,”  and  is  made  absolute  forever. 

Heaven  is  a  place  where  God’s  sovereign  will  is  accomplished,  joy  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  names  of  the  redeemed  are  registered,  treasure  is  collected  and 
reward  is  received.  Gehenna  is  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked,  a  place 
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of  torment  manifested  by  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  In  each  case  the 
judgment  rendered  is  final  and  eternal,  though  many  people  try,  by  various 
interpretations  of  Scripture,  to  mitigate  the  finality  of  Jesus’  pronouncements. 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  Himself  to  confirm  the  future  life  and  men  have 
found  faith  and  hope  in  Him. — E.  L.  M. 

444.  J.  Vergara  Tixera,  “Significado  literal  de  las  treinta  y  seis  parabolas 
recogidas  en  los  Evangelios,”  Didascalia  15  (3,  ’61)  144-155. 

Since  one  who  is  quoting  Scripture  is  obliged  to  have  regard  for  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  and  context,  preachers  and  teachers  may  find  helpful  a 
brief  summary  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  parables.  The  36  parables  properly 
so  called  may  be  subdivided  into  dogmatic  (8),  moral  (15)  and  prophetic 
(13).— E.  R.  C. 

Synoptic  Gospels,  cf.  §§  6-555,  6-566,  6-567. 


Matthew 

445.  A.  W.  Argyle,  “Agreements  Between  Matthew  and  Luke,”  ExpTimes 
73  (1,  ’61)  19-22. 

Agreements  between  Matthew  and  Luke  have  been  studied  principally  under 
three  headings:  (a)  agreements  due  to  the  use  by  both  of  Mark;  ( b )  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  non-Markan  matter  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke;  (c)  agree¬ 
ments  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark.  The  author  urges  a  fourth  class 
which  has  been  accorded  insufficient  attention:  ( d )  “Narrative  or  editorial 
agreements  between  Matthew  and  Luke  which  cannot  be  explained  either  by 
their  common  use  of  Mark  or  by  their  common  use  of  a  source  other  than 
Mark.”  Argyle  cites  instances  of  agreement  in  specific  texts  where  B.  H. 
Streeter’s  construction  of  the  Q  hypothesis  seems  to  falter,  thereby  providing 
grounds  for  further  examination  of  the  agreements  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
with  particular  consideration  for  those  in  class  d  described  above. — C.  H.  P. 

446.  J.  P.  Brown,  “The  Form  of  ‘Q’  Known  to  Matthew,”  NT  Stud  8(1,  ’61) 
27-42. 

The  form  of  Q  known  to  Matthew  is  reconstructed  and  contrasted  with  the 
reconstruction  of  original  Q,  as  known  from  Luke.  The  comparison  shows  that 
in  the  former  we  have  a  church-revision  of  Q:  the  arrangement  betrays  the 
catechism;  its  innovations  reveal  new  dogmatic  interests.  In  this  hypothesis 
the  new  and  important  feature  lies  in  the  evidence  that  “wherever  the  ex¬ 
tradition  is  known,  from  Paul  and  Mark  through  the  second  century,  it  is 
known  in  some  form  of  the  church-revision  of  Q  (which  culminated  in  Qmt  and 
Matthew)  rather  than  of  original  Q  (luckily  preserved  in  Luke  alone).” 
-J.  J.  C. 
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447.  T.  F.  GlAsson,  “Anti-Pharisaism  in  St.  Matthew,”  JcivQuartRcv  51 
(4,  ’61)  316-320. 

“This  comparative  study  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  Synagogue  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  is  reflected 
in  Matthew  xxiii  and  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel,  and  colors  its  presentation  of 
Jesus.  Some  of  these  passages  should  be  corrected  by  turning  to  that  earlier 
and  more  reliable  source  which  preserves  for  us  the  pleasing  picture  of* the 
scribe  agreeing  with  Jesus,  and  Jesus  commending  the  scribe.” 

448.  C.  H.  Lohr,  “Oral  Techniques  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,”  CatJiBibQuart 
23  (4,  ’61)  403-435. 

In  the  formation  of  our  Gospels  three  phases  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  materials  ( Fortugeschichte )  ;  (2)  the  formation  of 
restricted  unities  within  the  available  material  (Traditionsgcschidite)  ;  (3)  the 
actual  composition  of  the  Gospels  (RcdoktionsgeschicJite) .  In  the  third  of  these 
phases  the  emphasis  is  especially  on  unity,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  oral  recita¬ 
tion.  Definite  techniques  were  evolved  for  this  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  other  oral  literatures,  e.g.,  Greek,  OT,  Anglo-Saxon,  etc. 
Examples  of  these  techniques  in  Matthew  include  his  use  of  traditional 
formulas,  inclusio,  refrains,  foreshadowing  and  retrospection.  These  devices 
have  to  do  with  the  elaboration  of  unifying  themes.  In  addition  to  these, 
Matthew  employs  analogous  devices  for  structural  purposes:  the  grouping  of 
like  materials,  the  repetition  of  key  words,  numerical  and  concentric  arrange¬ 
ments  of  material.  In  lieu  of  the  usual  five-book  division  of  Matthew,  a  con¬ 
centric  plan  according  to  the  pattern  abcxcbais  suggested.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  these  devices  enables  us  to  see  the  Gospel  materials  as  the  Evangelist 
saw  them  and  may  provide  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  taxei  in  Papias. — C.  H.  L. 
(Author). 

449.  [Mt  3:11]  L.  Turraoo,  “El  bautismo  ‘in  Spiritu  sancto  et  igni’,”  EstEd 
34  (134-135,  ’60)  807-817. 

Both  Mt  3:11  and  Lk  3:16  record  the  Baptist  as  saying:  “he  will  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire.”  The  Baptist’s  prediction  is  found  also 
in  Mk  1:8  and  in  Jn  1:33,  but  not  in  its  entirety;  the  final  two  words,  ‘with 
fire,”  are  missing.  Why  do  Mark  and  John  omit  the  words,  and  how  is  the 
meaning  changed?  Light  has  been  thrown  on  this  ancient  difficulty  by  a  study 
of  the  context  which  is  unmistakably  eschatological.  Clearly  John  the  Baptist 
is  alluding  to  the  great  purification  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  final  times, 
in  the  Messianic  era.  The  prediction  of  this  purification  had  been  a  frequent 
theme  of  the  OT  prophets ;  that  this  purification  was  imminent  was  a  common 
persuasion  in  the  Baptist’s  day,  as  the  NT  (Jn  4 :2o ;  Lk  2:25-38),  Josephus 
and  the  Qumran  writings  (IQS  4:18-23;  CDC  20:1-34;  1QH  3:34-36)  attest. 
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This  purification  would  have  a  double  aspect:  it  would  be  both  salvific  and 
punitive.  In  the  phrase  employed  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  both  these  aspects 
are  mentioned  because  the  Baptist  thought  that  both  were  simultaneous  and 
imminent.  Surely  he  did  not  realize,  as  Christ  taught  us,  that  the  purification 
would  not  be  completed  all  at  once ;  it  would  be  spread  out  over  various  stages ; 
and  it  would  be  total  and  definitive  only  in  the  final  stage.  In  conformity  with 
this  new  light  brought  by  Christ,  Mark  and  John  were  able  to  divide  the 
statement  of  the  Baptist  into  two  parts,  while  leaving  its  thought  substantially 
unaltered.  They  chose  to  relate  only  the  part  that  was  relative  to  the  initial 
purification,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  omit  the  phrase  referring  to 
the  definitive  consummation  of  the  final  judgment. — H.  J.  H. 

450.  [Mt  4:1-11]  C.  Duquoc,  “La  tentation  du  Christ,”  LumVie  10  (53,  ’61) 
21-41. 

451.  W.  Nagel,  “Gerechtigkeit — oder  Almosen?  (Mt  6,  1),”  VigChrist  15 
(3,  ’61)  141-145. 

Instead  of  the  usually  accepted  dikaiosyne ,  a  vote  for  eleemosyne  is  justified. 
(1)  The  choice  of  a  reading  has  often  depended  on  exegesis  rather  than  on  the 
textual  evidence.  (2)  The  claim  that  the  main  theme  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  supports  dikaiosyn *  cannot  be  allowed.  (3)  The  structure  of  Mt  6:1-8 
favors  eleemosyne.  (4)  So  also  do  the  Old  Syriac  tradition,  the  Arabic  text 
of  the  Diatessoron,  Origen,  and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  (5)  The  Hebrew 
word  sedek  is  in  many  instances  translated  “alms.”  (6)  The  change  from 
“alms”  to  “justice”  could  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac. 
(6)  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  the  Greek  do  sis  could  have  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  eleemosyne.  These  considerations  show  that  the  acceptability 
of  the  reading  eleemosyne  is  at  least  an  open  question. — J.  J.  C. 

452.  [Mt  6:9-13]  E.  Bammel,  “A  New  Text  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  ExpTimes 
73  (2,  ’61)  54. 

The  Antinoopolis  Papyri,  Part  II,  ed.  J.  W.  B.  Barns  and  H.  Zilliacus  (1960) 
7-8,  contains  a  third-century  fragment  which  has  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Possibly  the  MS  omitted  the  words  ho  en  tois 
ouranois  and  concluded  with  the  fifth  petition. — J.  J.  C. 

453.  [Mt  6:9-13]  R.  F.  Cyster,  “The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Exodus  Tradi¬ 
tion,”  Theology  64  (495,  ’61)  377-381. 

An  important  part  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  an  act  of  faith  that  the  Lord  is 
present  to  supply  the  needs  for  the  new  Exodus  of  the  Church  to  the  Promised 
Land.  C  considers  epiousios  and  peirasmos  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  relation  to 
Exod  16 — 17  and  constructs  parallel  senses  in  which  these  terms  may  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  context  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Church. — C.  H.  P. 
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454.  G.  BraumAnn,  “  ‘Dem  Himmelreich  wird  Gewalt  angetan’  (Mt  11:12 
par.),”  ZeitNTlViss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  104-109. 

Mt  11:12  comes  from  a  controversy  between  the  Christian  community  and 
the  non-Christian  world  which  persecutes  ( biazetai )  the  young  community  and 
taunts  it  with  the  charge  that  Jesus  had  wished  by  force  to  seize  the  lordship 
of  heaven.  To  this  the  Christian  community  replies  that  it  was  not  Jesus  or 
the  members  of  the  community  who  by  violence  usurp  the  kingship  of  heaven. 
Rather  it  is  those  who  violently  persecute  the  community  who  commit  this 
sacrilege.  And  this  attitude  is  not  something  new  but  began  with  John  the 
Baptist.  Thus  the  term  biazetai  contains  an  ironical  undertone. — J.  Bz. 

455.  [Mt  11:19]  E.  Ashby,  “The  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,”  ExpTimes  12 
(12,  ’61)  360-363. 

The  Messianic  and  eschatological  setting  of  Mt  11:19  and  Lk  7:34  indicates 
that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  understood  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term,  is  an  event  that  has  already  occurred  as  a  historical  fact,  and  not  merely 
as  a  figure  of  apocalyptic  glory.  This  interpretation  must  be  utilized  in  order 
to  understand  the  other  Son-of-Man  sayings  in  the  Gospel,  especially  to 
demonstrate  that  “the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  meant  the  bringing  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  men.”  The  author  maintains  that  the  concept  of  the 
coming  as  a  descent  rather  than  as  an  ascent  (such  as  T.  F.  Glasson  would 
have  it)  more  truly  depicts  the  reality  expressed  in  the  Gospel.  The  Son  of 
Man  has  truly  brought  the  kingdom  of  God  to  men,  and  the  “future  coming 
is  the  consummation  and  completion  of  what  the  first  coming  inaugurated.’’ 
— C.  H.  P. 

456.  [Mt  12:46-50]  B.  YVeatherhead,  “Our  Lady  in  Scripture — II:  Oral 
Tradition,”  LifeSpir  16  (181,  *61)  10-16.  [Cf.  §  5-681.] 

A  discussion  of  Mt  12:46-50  parr,  and  of  Mt  13:53-58  parr. 

457.  E.  R.  Martinez,  “The  Interpretation  of  ‘Oi  Mathetai  in  Matthew  18,’ 
CathBib Quart  23  (3,  ’61)  281-292. 

In  Mt  18:18  Christ  confers  on  “the  disciples”  (cf.  Mt  18:1)  a  share  in  the 
authority  given  to  Simon  Cephas  in  16:19.  But  do  the  words  ‘the  disciples 
refer  only  to  the  Twelve  Apostles  or  to  all  of  Christ’s  followers?  Some  exegetes 
ignore  the  problem;  others  claim  there  is  no  solution;  others  appeal  to  the 
parallel  in  Mk  9:33-37,  which  does  not  really  solve  the  problem. 

The  solution  suggested  arises  from  the  contrast  Matthew  makes  between 
hoi  mathetai,  “ the  disciples,”  and  hoi  mathetai  aiitou  (sou,  mou),  his  (>our, 
my)  disciples.”  Matthew  names  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  10:1-4.  Before  this  lit 
only  uses  the  words  “his  disciples.”  But  after  ch.  10  he  also  uses  the  disciple^, 
and  in  contexts  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  expression  can  only  refer  to  the 
Twelve.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  uses  ‘'the  disciples  when  it  is  e\  ident 
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he  means  more  than  the  Twelve.  According  to  the  accepted  usage  of  the 
Greek  definite  article,  “ the  disciples’’  can  only  refer  to  the  special  group 
mentioned  in  10:1-4,  unless  another  special  group  is  mentioned  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  context.  The  words  hoi  mathetai ,  then,  refer  only  to  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (or  to  two  or  three  of  them  according  to  the  context),  whereas  the 
words  hoi  mathetai  auton  {sou,  mou )  are  completely  indefinite,  i.e.,  they  can 
refer  to  the  Twelve  alone,  or  to  more  or  less  than  the  Twelve.  This  use  is 
consistent  throughout  Matthew’s  Gospel,  whereas  no  such  consistency  of  use 
is  found  in  the  other  Gospels.  Therefore,  Mt  18:18  is  understood  by  the  author 
or  redactor  of  this  Gospel  to  be  addressed  only  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
consequently  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  not  given  to  the  community  of 
the  faithful,  but  only  to  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  to  their  successors. — E.  R.  M. 
(Author). 

458.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “Gnadenlohn  oder  Tageslohn  (Mt  20,8-16)  ?”  Bihlica  42 
(2,  ’61)  224-228. 

The  apparently  senseless  behavior  of  the  master  of  the  vineyard  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  legal  ideas  of  the  time.  The  Talmud  texts  are  not  sufficiently 
clear.  Roman  Law  considered  the  day  to  be  the  indivisible  and  fundamental  unit 
of  work.  No  one  offered  his  services  for  some  hours  only.  The  parable  is  full 
of  inconsistencies.  Its  doctrine  is  not  the  legality  of  the  master’s  behavior  nor 
the  practice  of  working  by  hours,  but  the  fact  that  God’s  favors  are  not  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Pharisees,  but  are  offered  to  one  and  all  irrespective 
of  nationality  and  social  condition. — P.  P.  S. 

459.  [Mt  21:1-9]  J.  Blenkinsopp,  “The  Hidden  Messiah  and  His  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  Scripture  13  (22,  ’61)  51-56;  (23,  ’61),  81-88. 

False  prophets  and  political  aspirants  to  the  Messianic  office  were  a  significant 
part  of  the  age  before  and  after  Christ.  In  fact,  for  some,  Christ  was  merely 
another  Messianic  pretender  attempting  to  force  the  hand  of  God.  Christian 
missionaries  found  that  the  resurrection  was  absurd  to  the  Gentiles,  and  indeed, 
the  death  of  a  Messiah,  even  though  followed  by  His  Resurrection,  was  equally 
absurd  to  the  Jews.  But,  as  the  death  of  Jesus  is  to  be  understood  as  the  result 
of  a  positive  will-act  of  Jesus  Himself,  so  also  is  His  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Riding  on  an  ass  rather  than  on  a  horse,  Christ  fulfilled  the  oracle  of  Gen 
49:8-12,  thus  repudiating  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means  to  solve  Israel’s  plight. 
In  this  way  Christ  became  part  of  our  human  history,  purposely  becoming 
subject  to  the  political  agonies  of  that  age. — J.  J.  W. 

460.  G.  R.  Castellino,  “L’abito  di  nozze  nella  parabola  del  convito  e  una 
lettera  di  Mari  (Matteo  22,  1-14),”  EstEcl  34  (134-135,  ’60)  819-824. 

Buzy  in  his  Les  Paraboles  (1932)  and  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew  dis¬ 
tinguishes  in  the  Parable  of  the  Wedding  Feast  three  redactional  elements: 
the  original  content,  essentially  identical  with  that  of  Luke;  the  fragment  of 
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a  second  parable  proper  to  Matthew;  the  Parable  of  the  Wedding  Garment. 
A  letter  found  in  the  royal  archives  of  Mari,  however,  could  serve  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  wedding  garment  fragment  is  internally  consistent  with,  and  may 
belong  to,  the  Matthean  parable.  Further  clarification  of  the  meaning  of 
“wedding”  and  “supper”  may  eliminate  their  apparent  opposition  and  render 
easier  the  conclusion  that  both  the  Matthean  and  the  Lukan  versions  derive 
from  one  and  the  same  parable. — S.  B.  M. 

461.  F.  Rehkopf,  “Mt  26:50:  HETAIRE,  EPH’  HO  PAREI ,”  ZeitNTIViss 
52  (1-2,  ’61)  109-115. 

Previous  attempts  at  a  solution  of  the  verse  are  all  unsatisfactory.  The  ho 
is  a  genuine  relative  and  therefore  refers  to  a  previous  noun  or  verb  so  that  the 
sentence  means,  “Friend,  you  are  here  for  this  purpose.”  A  relative  used  as  a 
connective  ordinarily  introduces  a  statement  or  an  exclamation,  but  a  question 
also  is  possible.  Therefore  the  sentence  can  read,  “Friend,  you  are  here  for 
this  purpose.”  or  “Friend,  are  you  here  for  this  purpose?”  The  context,  how¬ 
ever,  demands  a  question,  since  an  exclamation  would  express  disillusionment 
or  bitterness,  sentiments  contrary  to  Jesus’  words  about  the  traitor  (Mt  26:20- 
25).  In  the  above  interpretation  Jesus’  words  to  Judas  in  Mt  26:50  agree  in 
content  and  tone  with  those  of  Lk  22:48. — J.  Bz. 

462.  [Mt  27:64]  K.  Smyth,  “The  Guard  on  the  Tomb,”  HeythJourn  2  (2,  ’61) 

157-159. 

Extrabiblical  parallels,  chiefly  from  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri,  show  that  the 
imperative  keleuson  in  Mt  27:64  (literally,  “Order  the  tomb  to  be  made  secure”), 
being  the  regular  word  for  making  a  request  to  a  Roman  official,  is  neither 
abrupt  nor  insolent.  The  same  documents  show  that  echete  in  v.  65  is  imperative 
(literally,  “Have  your  guard”)  ;  it  is  the  regular  term  for  “request  granted,” 
and  should  be  translated  “You  may  have  your  guard.” — J.  F.  Bl. 

Mark 

463.  H.  Sawyerr,  “The  Marcan  Framework,”  ScotJournTheol  14  (3,  ’61) 
279-294. 

C.  H.  Dodd’s  theory  that  the  skeleton  outline  of  Mark’s  Gospel  consisted  of 
a  biographical  summary  (somewhat  similar  to  the  presentation  of  the  kerygma 
in  Acts  10:37-41  and  13:23-31),  filled  out  by  various  pericopes  of  a  historical 
or  topical  nature,  prevailed  until  seriously  questioned  by  D.  E.  Nineham  in 
Studies  in  the  Gospels  (1955)  [cf.  §§  1  -3 1 1  r — 312r].  While  not  accepting 
Dodd’s  “stitching  process  by  which  he  put  together  all  the  editorial  sum¬ 
maries,”  S  questions  Nineham’s  fundamental  reasons  for  rejecting  Dodds 
theory.  The  author  offers  evidence  for  accepting  the  hypothesis  that  Mark 
had  before  him  some  established  sources  for  his  Gospel,  one,  at  least,  of 
which  seems  to  be  biographical  in  essence.”  In  order  to  find  some  basis  for  the 
arrangement  of  Mark,  Nineham  proposed  the  following  question:  What  con- 
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sideration  did  control  Mark  in  the  ordering  of  his  material  and  what  sort  of 
conclusions  were  meant  to  be  drawn  in  detail  from  the  way  in  which  he  has 
arranged  it?”  The  author  disagrees  with  P.  Carrington’s  solution  that  Mark’s 
Gospel  was  ordered  ‘‘for  the  liturgical  year  with  a  view  to  having  it  read  in 
Churches,”  and  with  A.  Farrer’s  theory  of  a  “pattern  based  on  a  short  recurrent 
cycle  of  topics,  ...  a  symbolic  pattern  with  strong  arithmetical  associations 
based  on  numerical  equivalence.”  The  author’s  own  suggestion  for  a  new 
assessment  is  founded  on  his  theory  that  “in  Mark  we  have  primarily  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  struggle  with  and  conquest  over  evil,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  nomenclature  Satan.  This  struggle  takes  place:  (1)  Chiefly  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ( eremos  topos )  and  by  the  sea-side;  (2)  in  the  various  cures  especially  of 
the  demonic;  (3)  in  the  disputes  with  the  religious  and  political  powers.” 
Such  a  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  his  material  is  traced  out  in  Mark’s  Gospel. 
— C.  H.  P. 

464.  J.  B.  Tyson,  “The  Blindness  of  the  Disciples  in  Mark,”  J ournBibLit  80 
(3,  ’61)  261-268. 

Careful  study  of  incidents  related  by  Mark  in  which  the  disciples  misunder¬ 
stood  Jesus’  true  nature  reveals  that  this  element  of  the  Gospel  is  not  properly 
part  of  the  Messianic  secret  motif.  In  the  many  instances  of  the  disciples’ 
blindness,  and  especially  in  Jesus’  threefold  prediction  of  suffering,  Mark  is 
not  saying  that  the  disciples  understood  Jesus  and  were  commanded  not  to 
broadcast  it;  rather  he  is  saying  that  they  completely  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  Jesus’  Messiahship,  not  understanding  it  as  a  suffering  Messiahship  but  one 
which  would  issue  in  temporal  benefits  for  themselves. 

Mark  was  aware  of  a  significant  difference  between  his  own  point  of  view 
and  that  of  the  disciples.  Jesus’  threefold  prediction  of  suffering  is  probably 
quite  artificial  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  authentic  history.  It  is  rather 
Mark’s  attempt  to  interject  his  corrective  view  of  the  redemptive  value  of 
Jesus’  death  into  the  Christian  tradition.  Further,  the  rise  of  a  family  dynasty 
in  Jerusalem  and  Paul’s  controversies  with  that  church  reveal  that  the  Jerusalem 
disciples  believed  in  a  royal  Messiahship  long  after  Jesus’  death.  Finally,  the 
shorter  ending  of  Mark  makes  a  fitting  commentary  on  the  disciples  who  failed 
to  understand  the  significance  of  Jesus’  death  and  were  afraid. — P.  C.  R. 

465.  W.  R.  Weeks,  “Mark  i.  7,”  ExpTimes  73  (2,  ’61)  54. 

The  omission  of  kypsas  in  the  NEB  is  regrettable. 

466.  G.  H.  Boobyer,  “The  Redaction  of  Mark  iv.  1-34,”  NTStud  8  (1,  ’61) 

59-70. 

“Mark’s  redactional  work  in  chapter  iv.  1-34  is  motivated,  as  many  scholars 
have  seen,  chiefly  by  topical  considerations.  He  was  less  interested  in  the 
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geographical  details  of  location,  and  in  consequence  iv.  1  f.,  10  and  35  f.  do  not 
present  a  coherent  picture  of  place  and  audience.  But  as  a  linguistic  and  con¬ 
ceptual  unity,  the  structure  of  iv.  1-34  provides  little  ground  for  complaint.  Both 
in  wording  and  in  thought,  what  the  evangelist  wrote  holds  evenly  and  conse¬ 
quentially  together;  and  vv.  10-13  are  no  exception.” 

467.  [Mk  6:34-44;  8:1-9]  A.  Shaw,  “The  Marcan  Feeding  Narratives,”  Church 
QimrtRev  162  (344,  ’61)  268-278. 

R.  H.  Lightfoot  and  others  have  seen  in  the  two  Markan  feeding  narratives 
[Mk  6:34-44  =  A;  Mk  8:1-9  =  B]  references,  respectively,  to  the  Last  Supper 
and  to  the  Eucharistic  ritual  of  the  Church.  The  following  are  among  the 
conclusions  which  emerge  from  Lightfoot’s  tabulated  comparison  of  the  two 
narratives  under  five  headings.  (1)  In  A  the  twelve  baskets  symbolize  the 
bread  of  life  given  to  the  Jews;  the  seven  baskets  of  B,  following  upon  the 
exorcism  of  the  Syrophoenician’s  daughter,  indicate  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Eucharist.  (2)  1  he  evening  setting  of  A  (inviting  comparison 
with  the  Last  Supper)  is  juxtaposed  to  the  “three  days”  of  B  (a  reference  to 
Jesus’  post-Resurrection  existence  in  the  Eucharist).  In  A  the  green  grass 
suggests  the  early  season  of  Passover,  while  the  lack  of  seasonal  reference  in 
B  emphasizes  the  perpetual  character  of  the  Eucharistic  celebration.  (3)  The 
disciples’  initiative  in  approaching  Jesus  in  A  recalls  Mark’s  description  of 
their  initiative  in  preparing  the  Last  Supper;  Jesus’  initiative  in  B  suggests 
His  headship  in  the  Eucharistic  service.  (4)  The  atmosphere  of  mystery  cloth¬ 
ing  A  parallels  the  secrecy  of  Mark’s  Last  Supper  pericope.  In  contrast,  our 
Lord’s  manifest  intent  in  A  fits  well  with  the  known  clarity  of  purpose,  in¬ 
cluding  the  universality  of  the  Lord’s  table,  surrounding  the  early  Church’s 
worship.  (5)  Finally,  both  in  A  and  at  the  Last  Supper  Mark  uses  culogeo 
for  the  blessing  of  the  bread ;  by  using  eucharisteo  to  describe  the  corresponding 
incident  in  B,  Mark  is  perhaps  suggesting  that  his  readers  seek  a  reference 
other  than  that  of  the  Last  Supper,  i.e.,  presumably  the  Eucharistic  service  of 
the  contemporary  Church.  Thus,  while  A  signifies  the  banquet  of  the  Messiah 
with  His  people,  B  involves'  emphasis  on  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
holy  table.  “The  salvation  made  available  by  the  death  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  must  be  extended  to  all  men  in  the  Eucharist.” — P.  H.  M. 

468.  [Mk  11:15-17]  S.  Jerome,  “La  violence  de  Jesus,”  BibVieChrct  41  (’61) 

13-17. 

Jn  2:13,  15,  by  pointing  out  the  Passover  setting  of  Jesus’  action,  shed  new 
light  on  Mk  11:15.  More  wondrous  than  even  Christ’s  miracles  is  His  act 
of  driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  Temple.  The  same  commanding 
authority  and  divine  control  manifested  in  Mk  1:16-20  are  here  repeated. 

— M.  A.  F. 
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Luke,  cf.  §  6-445. 

469.  W.  Tom,  “Vervuld  met  de  Heilige  Geest  (Norm  of  uitzondering?)” 
[Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rule  or  Exception?)],  GerefTheolTijd  61 
(3,  '61)  74-77. 

In  Luke-Acts  the  phrase  “to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost”  is  used  constantly 
in  the  aorist  (with  the  unique  exception  of  Acts  13:52)  and  denotes  a  transitory 
and  exceptionally  intense  working  of  the  Spirit.  His  normal  and  lasting  presence 
is  expressed  by  other  verbs  (cf.  also  Rom  8:9,  14;  Gal  5:25;  1  Thes  4:8;  2  Tim 
1:14;  Heb  6:4).— P.  L.  A. 

470.  J.  Gewiess,  “Die  Marienfrage,  Lk  1,  34,”  BibZeit  5  (2,  ’61)  221-254. 

The  traditional  interpretation  which  finds  in  Mary’s  words  evidence  for  a 
vow  of  perpetual  virginity  has  absolutely  no  support  either  in  the  text  itself 
or  in  the  context.  Another  opinion,  proposed  by  P.  Gaechter  and  J.  B.  Bauer 
[cf.  §  3-367],  holds  that  the  angel’s  promise  and  Mary’s  question  refer  to  the 
immediate  future  (the  time  of  betrothal  before  the  bride  is  taken  into  the 
house  of  her  husband).  But  this  solution  lacks  solid  foundation  in  the  wording 
and  the  content  of  the  promise  and  in  Mary’s  response.  J.-P.  Audet’s  attempt 
to  explain  the  text  ( RevBib  63  [1956]  346-374)  is  based  upon  the  literary 
form  of  the  Annunciation  account  and  its  OT  parallels.  But  his  attempt  fails 
especially  in  its  grammatically  untenable  exegesis  of  v.  34. 

The  way  to  a  solution  lies  in  the  examination  of  v.  34  from  the  standpoint 
of  form-criticism,  and  in  the  study  of  Luke’s  method  of  writing  and  Of  his 
purpose  and  aim  in  the  narrative.  Through  such  an  approach  we  derive  in¬ 
formation  not  only  from  the  form  and  content  of  the  pericope  but  also  from 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Luke  as  an  author  who,  when  he  describes  a 
past  event,  relates  it  also  to  the  present  and  to  what  is  now  demanded  of  men. 
Doomed  to  failure  are  all  attempts  at  finding  the  meaning  of  this  passage  which 
are  based  on  an  analysis  of  Mary’s  psychic  state  at  the  moment  of  the  angel’s 
message.  Mary’s  question  in  Lk  1:34  serves  the  Evangelist  as  a  literary  means 
for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Savior,  through  the  miraculous  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mother. — J.  A.  S. 

471.  [Lk  10:29-37]  D.  Sanchis,  “Samaritanus  ille.  L’exegese  augustinienne 
de  la  parabole  du  bon  Samaritain,”  RechSciRel  49  (3,  ’61)  406-425. 

For  Augustine,  this  parable  is  to  be  taken  in  its  allegorical  sense.  Christ  is 
the  Samaritan;  He  has  made  Himself  our  neighbor.  Augustine’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  may  be  drawn  from  those  writings  in  which  he  exemplifies  certain  spiritual 
teachings  by  referring  to  this  parable  as  understood  allegorically.  The  super¬ 
erogation  of  the  monastic  life  is  encouraged  by  a  reference  to  the  phrase  quod 
supererogciveris  of  the  parable.  Man,  half  dead  from  sin,  is  encouraged  to  fly 
to  the  Lord  because  He  alone,  the  Samaritan  passing  by,  has  mercy  on  human- 
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kind.  The  descent  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  interpreted  as  man’s  flight  from 
God,  the  passage  from  immortality  to  mortality.  The  journey  is  the  history  of 
Adam’s  sin,  and  indeed  of  our  own.  Jerusalem  figures  as  the  city  of  peace, 
the  city  which  shares  in  the  eternal.  The  medicinal  and  consolatory  actions 
of  the  Samaritan  are  the  actions  of  the  Lord  become  man  in  order  to  show 
mercy  to  wounded  and  derelict  man,  to  bring  man  to  the  inn  of  the  Church. 
Thus  for  Augustine  the  parable  provides  an  abundant  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. — F.  P.  S. 

472.  F.  Puzo,  “Marta  y  Maria.  Nota  exegetica  a  Lc  10,  38-42  y  1  Cor  7.  29- 
35,”  EstEcl  34  (134-135,  ’60)  851-857. 

There  is  a  previously  unnoticed  similarity  (perhaps  due  to  Paul’s  influence 
on  Luke)  between  the  rarely  used  words  of  the  Lukan  passage  and  the  section 
of  1  Corinthians  which  treats  of  virginity  and  celibacy.  Christ  did  not  rebuke 
Martha  for  a  fault.  Rather  He  pointed  out  the  greater  importance  of  listening 
to  the  word  of  God  without  being  distracted  by  worldly  cares.  Thus,  both 
Martha  and  Mary  were  good  hostesses,  although  each  received  the  Lord  dif¬ 
ferently. — H.  J.  H. 

473.  [Lk  22:14-38]  F.  Roustang,  “La  conversion  eucharistique,”  Christus  8 
(32,  ’61)  438-453. 

In  the  Eucharistic  words  and  actions  (Lk  22:14-38  parr.)  Jesus  communicates 
to  His  apostles  the  essence  of  His  entire  message:  His  active  presence  in  the 
midst  of  mankind  in  order  to  transform  men  into  His  own  likeness. 

John 

474.  S.  de  Ausejo,  “El  papiro  Bodmer  II  y  la  exegesis  del  IV  Evangelio,” 
EstEcl  34  (134-135,  ’60)  907-928. 

The  author  points  out  the  importance  of  the  papyrus,  in  particular  with 
reference  to  Jn  1:13;  7:37;  l:3b-4;  4:6;  16:7;  5:3b-4;  19:5b;  7:52  and  8:25b. 

475.  R.  Summers,  “The  Johannine  View  of  the  Future  Life,”  RevExp  58 
(3,  ’61)  331-347. 

The  existence  and  nature  of  the  future  life  in  the  Johannine  writings  is 
examined.  The  frequent  use  of  the  term  “eternal  life”  emphasizes  the  present 
life  together  with  a  continuation  of  life  after  death.  Christ’s  coming  brings 
eternal  life  here  and  now  without  denying  an  eschaton;  through  Him  comes  a 
kind  of  life  which  begins  now  and  transcends  time.  1  he  source  of  this  eternal 
life  is  the  pre-existent,  incarnate  Logos  of  God.  The  means  of  man’s  appropriat¬ 
ing  this  life  are  belief  in  the  Son,  as  well  as  being  “born  of  the  Spirit  and 
drinking  “the  water  of  life.”  One  must  also  eat  “the  bread  of  life  it  he  is  to 
walk  in  the  new  light,  which  is  a  life  of  obedience  and  service. 

This  type  of  life  will  be  uninterrupted  by  physical  death,  after  which  the 
faithful  soul  will  enjoy  a  resurrection  type  of  life.  Jesus’  own  Resurrection 
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and  His  appearance  after  it  are  the  exemplar  of  the  resurrected  life  which  John 
envisages.  This  future  life,  presented  in  qualitative  terms  and  symbols,  is  life 
which  begins  now,  is  like  that  of  the  Son,  and  will  be  lived  forever  in  His 
presence  and  by  His  power  and  provision. 

The  Johannine  writings  also  include  an  eternal  duration  for  the  wicked; 
wherever  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  is  presented,  the  lot  of  the  wicked  is 
presented  in  very  opposite  terms.  This  is  true  for  the  life  here  and  for  the  life 
beyond.  Throughout  these  descriptions  it  is  clear  that  man’s  choice  determines 
his  particular  state — either  blessing  or  misery.  God  offers  the  abundant, 
transcendent,  blessed  life  for  this  world  and  for  the  future;  man  freely  accepts 
it  or  rejects  it. — E.  L.  M. 

476.  P.  Rossano,  “ ‘Et  tenebrae  earn  non  comprehenderunt’  (Giov.  I,  5),” 
RivistBib  9  (2,  ’61)  187. 

Jerome  accepted  comprehenderunt  as  the  translation  of  katelaben,  and  modern 
Greek  usage  confirms  that  meaning. 

477.  [Jn  2:1-11]  C.  Armerding,  “The  Marriage  in  Cana,”  BibSac  118  (472, 
’61)  320-326. 

The  events  at  Cana  illustrate  the  role  that  Christ  should  play  in  every 
Christian  marriage. 

478.  [Jn  5:1-18]  M.  Balague,  “El  Bautismo  como  .resurreccion  del  pecado,” 
Cult  Bib  18  (177,  ’61)  103-110. 

A  verse-by-verse  commentary  on  the  passage. 

479.  F.  Neugebauer,  “Miszelle  zu  Joh  5:35,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  130. 

The  designation  of  the  Baptist  as  a  lamp  clearly  comes  from  Ps  131 : 16  f . 
— J-  Bz. 

480.  [John  6]  J.  Brennan,  “The  Living  Bread,”  Furrow  12  (11,  ’61)  647-661. 

In  the  Eucharistic  Discourse  Christ  relates  the  promise  of  the  bread  of  life 
to  faith  in  the  Incarnation.  The  promise  can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  its 
fulfillment  at  the  Last  Supper,  where  the  sacramental  and  sacrifical  character 
of  the  bread  of  life  points  to  the  redemption.  There  follows  a  consideration  of 
the  Eucharist  as  the  real  presence,  as  food  for  our  souls  and  as  a  memorial  of 
Christ’s  Passion. — C.  H.  P. 

481.  [Jn  6:24-71]  S.  Temple,  “A  Key  to  the  Composition  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,”  JournBibLit  80  (3,  ’61)  220-232. 

Recent  developments  have  focused  attention  on  a  possible  early  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Palestinian  source  used  by  John  in  composing  his  Gospel.  To  this 
source,  plus  the  work  of  John  himself,  one  must  add  the  redactor  responsible 
for  c.  21.  To  find  evidence  for  the  existence  of  these  three  strands  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  a  rather  detailed  analysis  of  the  text  is  required.  The  doublet  found 
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in  6:48-59  provides  a  starting  point.  On  the  basis  of  style,  language  and  content, 
the  relevant  context  (6:24-71)  can  be  divided  into  (1)  the  early  source  or 
core,  (2)  the  Evangelist’s  own  work  and  (3)  a  Eucharistic  homily  (vv.  48-59). 
In  vv.  24-47  Jesus  calls  for  trust  in  Him,  for  acceptance  of  His  person  and  His 
teaching  as  the  path  to  eternal  life;  the  Evangelist  intends  to  make  his  readers 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  ‘‘The  Homily  appears  to  be  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  eucharist,  which  has  been  interpolated  into  the  completed  work  of 
the  evangelist  after  it  has  been  in  circulation  for  some  time  ....  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  done  in  a  conscious  attempt  to  change  the  gospel  .... 
The  interpreter  is  engaged  in  ‘a  Rabbinization  of  the  tradition,’  ...  a  ‘targumiz- 
ing’  of  the  original  work.” 

Based  on  this  study  of  one  pericope,  the  following  hypothesis  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  ( 1 )  There  is  a  core  which  may  be  based  on  an  eyewitness  tradition. 

(2)  The  Evangelist  has  worked  this  tradition  into  a  complete  theological  treatise. 

(3)  The  homily,  “written  ...  in  order  to  explain  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
light  of  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  which  held  in  the  church  at 
a  later  time,”  may  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Gospel  when  c.  21  was  added. 
“If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  hypothesis  is  correct  to  any  extent, 
then  it  is  one  which  must  be  tested  in  every  other  section  of  the  gospel." 
— W.  G.  T. 

482.  C.  Burchard,  “Ei  nach  einem  Ausdruck  des  Wissens  oder  Nichtwissens 
Joh  9:25,  Act  19:2,  I  Cor  1:16,  7:16,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  73-82. 

In  Neu testamentliche  Studien  fur  Rudolf  Bultmann  Beiheft  ZeitNTll  iss  21 
(1954)  255-260,  J.  Jeremias  proposed  that  the  words  ti  gar  oidas  .  .  .  ei  in  1  Cor 
7:16  are  to  be  translated  as  “probably.”  B  supplies  other  instances  of  this 
“factual”  use  of  ei.  In  Jn  9:25,  1  Cor  1:16,  Acts  19:2  the  word  signifies  not 
“whether”  but  “that.” — J.  Bz. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

483.  F.  Mussner,  “‘In  den  letzten  Tagen’  (Apg  2,  17a),”  BibZeit  ?  (2,  61) 
263-265. 

In  Die  Apostclgeschichtc  (12th  ed.,  1959),  E.  Haenchen  prefers  to  read  in 
Acts  2:17a  the  variant  meta  tauta.  But  this  opinion  is  to  be  rejected,  toi  that 
reading  is  a  secondary  harmonization  with  the  LXX  text  ot  Joel.  1  be  argu¬ 
ment  based  on  “Lukan  theology”  is  not  valid  because  meta  tauta  signifies,  ju>t 
as  well  as  en  tais  esc  ha  ta  is  hemerais,  that  the  period  of  salvation  begins  with 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  Pentecost  sermon  oi  Peter  the  author  of 
Acts  has  taken  over  the  LXX  quotation  of  Joel  in  its  entirety  (with  only  small, 
interpretative  changes).  Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  cn  tais  cschatais 
hemerais  is  the  original  reading.  But  meta  tauta,  if  original,  still  agrees  with 
Luke’s  conception  that  the  final  period  began  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

— J.  A.  S. 
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484.  O.  Glombitza,  “Der  Schluss  der  Petrusrede  Acta  2:36-40.  Ein  Beitrag 
zum  Problem  der  Predigten  in  Acta/’  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  115-118. 

Peter’s  sermon  ends  at  Acts  2:36  with  a  creed  formula.  The  fact  that  in  the 
next  verse  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  are  addressed  shows  that  this  formula 
comes  not  from  any  individual  apostle  but  from  the  apostles  as  a  body.  One 
can  therefore  conclude  that  the  purpose  of  preaching  in  Luke’s  day  was  the 
acceptance  of  the  creed  which  was  understood  as  God’s  law  proclaimed  by  the 
apostles.  And  in  v.  40  the  word  parakalei  is  equivalent  to  “interpret  the  OT 
Messianically.” — J.  Bz. 

485.  W.  Bieder,  “Der  Petrusschatten,  Apg.  5,  15,”  TheolZeit  16  (5,  ’60)  407- 
409. 

For  E.  Kasemann,  Acts  shows  that  the  Pauline  concept  of  apostleship,  service 
of  the  community,  is  there  replaced  by  the  “early  Catholic”  one,  glorification 
of  the  apostles:  they  are  godlike  men  who  work  miracles.  This  is  particularly 
clear  in  Acts  5:12-16,  especially  in  5:15  where  miraculous  cures  are  attributed 
to  Peter’s  shadow.  B  holds  that  this  concept  complements  rather  than  contra¬ 
dicts  the  Pauline  one.  There  are  some  men  whose  personalities  are  so  strong 
that  their  mere  presence  is  a  force.  The  power  attributed  to  Peter’s  shadow 
can  be  understood  simply  as  a  primitive  way  of  referring  to  that  psychological 
fact.  The  Lord  of  the  apostles  used  the  forces  which  existed  in  some  of  His 
followers ;  they  were  not  for  the  glorification  of  the  apostles,  but  for  that  of 
the  Lord. — M.  B. 

486.  [Acts  15:1-34]  D.  Squillaci,  “Nel  XIX  Centenario  Paolino — II  primo 
Concilio  e  San  Paolo,”  PalCler  40  (Aug.  1-15,  ’61)  829-834. 

487.  £.  des  Places,  “  ‘Des  temples  faits  de  main  d’homme’  (Actes  des  Apotres, 
17,24),”  Biblica  42  (2,  ’61)  217-223. 

The  idea  that  God  did  not  dwell  in  hand-made  temples  was  familiar  to  the 
Hellenist  hearers  of  Paul  in  the  Areopagus,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  testimonies 
of  Zeno  and  Plato  related  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Epiphanius.  This 
idea,  together  with  the  fact  that  temples  were  actually  erected  to  the  gods, 
corresponded  to  the  twofold  tendency,  the  legalist  and  the  philosophico-mystic 
tendency,  that  was  current  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times. — P.  P.  S. 

488.  D.  Squillaci,  “San  Paolo  in  Efeso  (Atti  c.  19),”  PalCler  40  (Nov.  1, 
’61)  1137-44. 

Acts  19:2,  cf.  §  6-482. 

489.  J.  Dupont,  “Aequitas  romana.  Notes  sur  Actes,  25,  16,”  RecliSciRel  49 
(3,  ’61)  354-385. 

One  may  discover  Luke’s  attitude  toward  Roman  justice  by  carefully  study¬ 
ing  the  vocabulary  of,  the  context  of,  and  the  theory  of  Roman  justice  under- 
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lying  this  text.  From  such  a  study  it  becomes  evident  that  the  aequitas  Romano 
was  a  legal  device  designed  to  protect  the  weak.  Because  the  rule  was  based 
on  human  rights,  the  pride  shown  by  Festus  in  invoking  this  rule  of  equity 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  Luke.  Hence  Luke  proceeds  to  give,  using  exact 
legal  terminology,  precise  descriptions  of  the  various  Roman  jurisdictions. 
Luke’s  admiration  centered  mainly  on  the  security  which  Roman  law  provides 
for  the  accused.  Luke’s  Christian  charity  rendered  him  very  sensitive  to  the 
nobility  of  ae  quit  as  Romana. — F.  P.  S. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

490.  A.  Bea,  “II  cammino  della  Chiesa  nel  mondo  secondo  san  Paolo,”  CivCatt 
112  (2,  ’61)  337-350. 

The  simultaneous  presence  of  sanctity  and  sin  in  the  Church,  which  raises 
such  difficulties  today,  was  a  problem  which  St.  Paul  also  faced.  The  Apostle 
had  to  live  through  several  bitter  experiences  of  the  kind;  for  example,  the 
factious  community  at  Corinth.  Yet  he  perceived  an  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  these  trials  and  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  As  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  earth,  the  Church  is  necessarily  invincible  (1  Cor  15:25)  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  this  indestructible  life  is  subject  to  laws  which  Christ  imposed  on 
the  Church.  Christians  whose  faith  is  shaken  at  the  sight  of  sin  in  the  Church 
do  not  know  these  laws  well  enough:  (1)  the  Church,  like  any  other  living 
organism  in  process  of  development,  is  liable  to  weakness  in  its  members; 
(2)  again  like  any  other  organism,  the  Church  is  profoundly  influenced  by  its 
environment,  which  can  be  good  or  bad;  (3)  the  position  of  the  Church  as  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ  entails  a  participation  in  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of 
its  Head ;  hence  suffering  and  humiliation  are  fundamental  notes  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  (2  Cor  4:11  ff.). 

Why  then  does  God  permit  sin  in  the  Church?  Because,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  He  judged  it  a  better  thing  to  draw  good  from  evil  than  not  to  permit 
any  evil.  More  specifically,  God  wants  no  one  to  glory  in  himself  but  wants 
all  to  confide  in  His  mercy.  Scandals  and  sin  in  the  Church  discipline  the 
faithful  in  Christian  patience  and  stimulate  their  charity  (1  Cor  13.4-7). 
— J.  A.  G. 

491.  D.  K.  Campbell,  “Paul’s  Ministry  at  Ephesus — A  Devotional  Study, 
BibSac  118  (472,  ’61)  304-310. 

Paul’s  profound  grasp  of  the  Christian  message,  his  tireless  efforts  in  impart¬ 
ing  it  to  others,  and  the  courageous  and  selfless  devotion  to  the  Gospel  that 
sparked  his  ministry  at  Ephesus  serve  as  examples  which  “reach  down  through 
long  centuries  of  history  and  speak  to  God’s  servants  today. 
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492.  L.  Cerfaux,  “La  soteriologie  paulinienne,”  Divinitas  5(1,  ’61)  88-114. 

We  seek  to  understand,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul,  the  design  of  God  and 
its  realization  in  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  divine  intervention,  through 
the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  is  the  basis  of  Christian  soteriology.  St. 
Paul  presents  the  Resurrection  under  two  complementary  aspects.  (1)  It  is 
the  event  which  inaugurates  the  last  times.  Christ  is  dead  and  risen  again  to 
effect  our  reconciliation  by  communicating  to  us  the  life  born  of  His  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  His  death  and  Resurrection  exercise  their  efficiency  through  the  apostolic 
message  received  in  faith  by  its  hearers.  (2)  It  is  eschatological  salvation. 
The  Resurrection  contains  within  itself  the  double  promise  of  the  Second 
Coming  in  glory  and  of  the  resurrection  of  mankind  from  the  dead. 

Hence  the  salvation  of  the  Christian  is  seen  as  assured  and  already  in 
process  of  realization  from  the  moment  of  the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
An  attempt  must  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  deeper  understanding  of  salvation,  since 
God  revealed  the  mystery  in  order  that  Christians  might  know  it  and  contem¬ 
plate  it.  The  change  in  Paul’s  style  from  apocalyptic  forms  to  those  of  liturgical 
acts  of  thanksgiving  reveals  the  transposition  of  the  salvation  theme  into  the 
new  language  of  mystery.  By  this  transposition  a  new  synthesis  is  achieved 
which  sheds  fresh  light  on  the  mystery  itself  and  integrates  it  into  the  eternal 
vision  of  God. — S.  B.  M. 

493.  P.  Dacquino,  “La  Chiesa  ‘Corpo  di  Cristo’  secondo  S.  Paolo,”  RivistBib 
9  (2,  ’61)  112-122. 

Two  terms  stand  for  the  Church  in  Paul:  “body”  and  “body  of  Christ”;  both 
appear  simultaneously  in  1  Corinthians.  They  refer  either  to  the  universal, 
or  to  a  local,  Christian  community.  The  first  term  is  found  in  the  Great  Epistles, 
though  not  exclusively  in  a  parenetical  context ;  the  second  occurs  mostly  in  the 
Captivity  Epistles.  Paul  starts  with  the  concept  of  the  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  the  basis  of  Christian  unity  (1  Cor  1:13;  12:5,  12,  27;  Rom  12:4,  5). 
There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  terrestrial  body  of  Christ  and  the 
Church ;  for  the  Semitic  mind  the  body  is  indispensable  for  the  complete,  perfect 
man.  In  Palestine  Jesus  made  use  of  His  physical  body  for  His  work;  now 
He  uses  His  Church  through  which  He  renders  visible  His  redemptive  work. 
This  term  “body”  expresses  the  intimate  nature  and  operation  of  the  Church. 
This  operation  culminates  in  the  cultic  ministry,  Christ  being  the  only  eternal 
priest  (Rom  8:34;  Heb  7:25;  2:18).  The  Church  is  one  with  Jesus,  the  one 
mediator  (1  Tim  2:5;  Eph  3:21).  After  the  parousia  there  will  be  no  need 
for  any  such  terrestrial  manifestation ;  hence  the  Church  in  her  actual  form 
will  pass  away.  The  human  body  lives  through  the  ruah  coming  from  God ; 
the  Church  lives  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  God. — C.  S. 

494.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “Welche  Ordnung  der  Paulusbriefe  wird  vom  Muratorischen 
Kanon  vorausgesetzt  ?”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  39-53. 

The  assumption  that  in  the  second  century  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  arranged 
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in  a  sequence  different  from  the  one  now  prevalent  is  not  correct.  Both  the 
early  history  of  the  Pauline  corpus  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  Muratorian  Frag¬ 
ment  can  be  much  better  understood  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  of  the 
fragment  had  before  him  a  collection  of  Paul’s  letters  in  the  usual  canonical 
order.  And  in  lines  39-41  he  probably  takes  issue  with  a  document  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  Marcionite  Prologues. — J.  Bz. 

495.  A.  J.  Festugiere,  Pensee  grecque  et  pensee  chretienne,”  RevThcolPhil 
11  (2,  ’61)  113-122. 

Imagine  a  discussion  between  St.  Paul  and  a  cultivated  Greek  taking  place 
after  the  Apostle  had  finished  his  speech  about  the  unknown  god.  The  Greek 
might  urge  the  following  considerations:  (1)  an  unknown  god  is  plausible 
enough,  but  he  must  be  a  demiurge  or,  perhaps,  pure  act  incapable  of  becoming; 
(2)  pure  act  could  never  admit  into  itself  the  smallest  particle  of  evil;  (3)  since 
evil  exists  and,  according  to  you,  God  is  not  responsible  for  it  but  died  to 
deliver  men  from  it,  why  do  you  preach  morality?  Your  constant  exhortations 
to  morality  constitute  an  implicit  admission  that  humanity  is  not  truly  saved ; 
for  what  are  our  small  acts  of  virtue  in  comparison  with  the  accomplishments 
of  an  infinite  Savior?  St.  Paul  would  not  be  able  to  answer  this.  Rationalism 
and  Christianity  are  incompatible.  But,  whereas  a  modern  rationalist  acknowl¬ 
edges  only  reason,  his  ancient  counterpart  recognized  the  existence  of  nous, 
the  faculty  of  intuition  and  contemplation,  which  extends  beyond  logos,  the 
faculty  of  reasoning. — W.  J.  H. 

496.  W.  Grundmann,  “Cberlieferung  und  Eigenaussage  im  eschatologischen 
Denken  des  Apostels  Paulus,”  NTStud  8  (1,  ’61)  12-26. 

Both  Paul  and  primitive  Christianity  understand  the  Resurrection  and  exalta¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  eschatologically.  Paul  sees  himself  as  commissioned  to  proclaim 
this  event  as  the  dawn  of  the  coming  aeon  which  is  already  hidden  under  the 
present  aeon ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  it,  he  manifests  a  twofold  attitude  toward 
tradition.  In  1  Cor  15:3-5  he  demonstrates  his  dependence  on  tradition  and  his 
alignment  with  the  apostles^  while  in  Gal  1:11  f.  he  emphasizes  the  uniqueness 
of  his  office  and  his  gospel  and  consequently  his  independence  irom  tradition. 
In  common  with  that  tradition  he  has  the  task  of  answering  the  riddle  of  the 
cross  in  terms  of  Christ  for  us.  But  it  is  the  universal  efficacy  of  thi.s  work 
of  Christ  which  is  unique  to  Paul  and  which  finds  expression  in  his  cenn.il 
motif — the  personal-communicative  ( pcrsonal-kommumkative )  character  of  the 
Christ  event  which  draws  men  into  communion  with  Christ  and  into  paiticipa- 
tion  in  His  achievements,  e.g.,  being-in-Christ  and  the  Christ-Adam  discussion 

in  Romans. 

In  1  Thes  4:16  f.  and  1  Cor  15:13-37  being-in-Christ  and  resurrection  are 
described  with  apocalyptic  imagery  and  in  terms  of  one  age  following  another. 
In  Philippians  and  subsequent  Epistles,  2  Corinthians,  Romans,  etc.,  Paul  is 
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constrained  by  the  Gentiles  to  deal  with  content  rather  than  form:  apocalyptic 
recedes  in  favor  of  exposition  of  the  personal-communicative  idea  which  has 
been  with  him  from  the  beginning  and  now  appears  as  the  proper  mode  of 
expressing  the  present  and  the  future  of  Christian  existence.  Death  and  resur¬ 
rection  are  no  longer  future,  but  are  now  comprehended  in  baptism  into  Christ. 
The  future  event  will  be  a  revealing  of  that  which  is  now  real  but  hidden. 
Employing  Christianized  Hellenistic  distinctions  of  inner  and  outer,  Paul  sees 
the  inner  man  as  dead  to  sin  and  alive  in  Christ.  The  outer  man  is  perishing, 
but  the  whole  man  lives  on  in  faith  in  the  future  deliverance  of  the  body  for 
which  the  present  indwelling  of  Christ  is  the  initial  payment  (first  fruits,  cf. 
Col  3:1-4).  Temporal  categories  are  now  fully  in  the  service  of  the  personal- 
communicative  reality  of  Christ. — N.  R.  P. 

497.  A.  Renard,  “Le  Christ  et  les  chretiens  face  a  la  violence  des  hommes 
d’apres  saint  Paul,”  BibVieChret  41  (’61)  35-43. 

In  the  Pauline  corpus,  some  of  Jesus’  interior  attitudes  and  feelings,  especial¬ 
ly  His  love  for  men,  His  unselfishness  and  His  meekness,  are  mentioned.  But 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  in  Paul  a  description  of  an  exterior  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  feelings  during  His  mortal  life.  In  particular  there  is  no 
exterior  historical  gesture  recorded  in  Paul’s  writings  which  would  be  indicative 
of  Christ’s  attitude  towards  men’s  violence.  Rather,  violence  is  considered  in 
its  relation  to  Christ’s  followers.  (1)  Paul  considers  human  violence  from  a 
theological  standpoint:  it  is  a  manifestation  of  man’s  opposition  to  the  gospel. 
Because  of  this  opposition  Christ,  in  His  disciples,  is  in  agony  until  the  end  of 
the  world.  (2)  Paul  teaches  that  men’s  violence  is  to  be  met  with  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  goodness,  meekness,  humility  and,  above  all,  charity.  (3)  Under  persecu¬ 
tion  we  should  endure,  remaining  steadfast  under  every  trial.  (4)  If  Christians 
must  bless  their  persecutors  and  endure  patiently,  their  enemies  nonetheless  will 
not  escape  God’s  anger  in  the  day  of  wrath.  The  Christian  will  be  preserved 
from  this  anger  by  his  faith.  (5)  The  period  intervening  between  the  present 
and  the  day  of  wrath  is  the  time  of  God’s  patience  during  which  we  witness  to 
Christ  through  persecution. — M.  A.  F. 

498.  E.  Schweizer,  “The  Church  as  the  Missionary  Body  of  Christ,”  NT  Stud 
8  (1,  ’61)  1-11. 

“From  its  roots  in  the  Jewish  patriarchal  idea  and  in  the  Stoic  use  of  the 
term,  the  body-of-Christ  concept  stresses  first  of  all  the  unity  between  Christ 
and  his  church  and  between  the  members  themselves.  The  normal  usage  of  the 
term  ‘body’,  however,  points  with  Paul  to  man’s  responsibility  towards  God 
and  his  fellowmen.  Furthermore,  for  Paul,  his  mission  to  the  gentiles  is  an 
eschatological  event  of  first  importance.  Hellenistic  groups,  however,  were 
primarily  concerned  with  Christ’s  lordship  over  the  cosmos  and  its  ruling 
principalities,  over  the  inevitable  fate  and  over  all  those  powers  that  had 
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escaped  man’s  control  and  frightened  him.  Accordingly  a  Christian  group 
reinterpreted  Paul’s  term  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  way  familiar  to  every 
Hellenist:  Christ  is  the  world-soul  permeating  and  ruling  the  whole  cosmos; 
as  such  he — and  not  Zeus  or  Ether  or  any  God  of  a  mystery  religion — became, 
in  his  ascension,  the  head  of  the  universe.  The  author  to  the  Colossians  (Paul 
himself  in  his  later  years,  or  one  of  his  disciples)  takes  up  this  problem  and 
this  answer  and  reinterprets  it  anew.  Christ  is  indeed  the  Lord  over  the  world. 
This,  however,  is  not  merely  a  physical  phenomenon  that  one  simply  takes  for 
granted,  since  the  decisive  fact  had  happened  long  since  and  outside  of  one¬ 
self.  It  claims  our  faith  and  obedience.  This  is  so,  because  it  is  just  in  his 
body,  the  church,  that  Christ  is  permeating  the  world.  Thus  it  is  in  the  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  world  and  in  the  suffering  for  the  world  that  this  lordship  of  Christ 
over  the  world  is  established.  Claiming  our  bodily  obedience — even  to  the 
exposure  of  Paul’s  body  to  scourging  in  various  prison-courts — Christ,  through 
his  body,  is  searching  and  finding  the  world,  permeating  it,  blessing  it,  render¬ 
ing  it  obedient  to  himself.  Thus,  as  so  often  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
heresy  became  the  pacemaker  of  a  strongly  needed  orthodox  reinterpretation, 
and  by  this  orthodoxy  was  saved  from  becoming  an  extreme  heresy  by  its  un¬ 
changed  repetition  of  old  creeds  in  a  changed  situation.” 

Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

499.  [Rom  1:19]  H.  Rosin,  “To  gnoston  tou  Theou,”  TheolZeit  17  (3,  ’61) 

161-165. 

The  usual  translation  of  to  gnoston  tou  theou  (Rom  1:19)  as  ‘‘that  which  can 
be  known  of  God,”  does  not  suit  the  context  (Rom  1:18-32).  Paul  does  not  say 
that  the  pagans  know  something  about  God,  but  that  they  know  God  Himself 
(v.  21)  ;  they  have  actually  experienced  God,  although  they  refuse  to  recognize 
Him  (v.  28),  and  since  they  know  God  they  know  His  judgment  that  those 
who  do  “such  things”  (vv.  29-31)  are  worthy  of  death  (v.  32).  J  hat  train  oi 
thought  cannot  have  as  its  point  of  departure  merely  a  partial  knowability  or  a 
partial  knowledge  of  God.  How  could  that  which  man  ‘  can  know  of  God 
include  knowledge  of  the  judgment  that  the  guilty  are  worthy  of  death?  If 
there  is  a  straight  line  leading  from  v.  19  ( gnoston )  through  v.  21  ( gnontes ) 
and  v.  28  ( epignosis )  to  v.  32  (epignontes) ,  then  to  gnoston  tou  theou  cannot 
be  translated  or  understood  in  a  partitive  sense,  i.e.,  as  “what  can  be  known  of 
God.” 

The  LXX  of  Gen  2:9  gives  a  clue  to  the  right  meaning.  There,  the  tree  is 
said  to  be  to  xylon  tou  eidenai  gnoston  kalou  kai  ponerou.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  knowing  what  can  be  known  about  good  and  evil,  but  of  knowing  that  by 
which  one  recognizes  good  and  evil,  and  of  knowing  how  they  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Therefore,  the  following  translation  is  proposed  for  Rom  1:19:  for  that  by 
which  ( woran )  God  lets  Himself  be  known  is  known  to  them:  God  Himself  has 
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declared  it  to  them.”  What  is  this  ?  God’s  eternal  power  and  divinity,  which 
are  seen  in  His  works.  When  man  encounters  these,  he  encounters  God,  God 
in  His  totality,  including  His  demands  and  His  judgment  (v.  32).  If  man  were 
to  know  about  these  as  empty  attributes,  he  would  know  nothing  about  God. 
But  knowing  them,  he  knows  God,  and  so  is  inexcusable  if  he  withdraws  him¬ 
self  from  Him. — M.  B. 

500.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Romans  1,20  and  Natural  Revelation,”  CatliBibQuart 
23  (3,  ’61)  301-306. 

One  may  say  that  Paul’s  main  object  here  was  not  to  state  that  man  can 
know  God’s  existence  by  the  use  of  reason ;  the  Apostle  does  say  that  man 
can  know  God’s  attributes  by  the  use  of  reason.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  one  can  know  God’s  existence  from  what  has  been  made.  The  use  of  tenses 
in  the  whole  section  shows  that  Paul  was  not  concerned  here  with  the  revela¬ 
tion  made  to  Adam;  the  speaking  of  the  mere  poiemata  also  brings  this  out. 
Paul  does  not  say  that  the  human  mind  of  itself  can  obtain  knowledge  of  God 
as  Creator.  The  extension  of  the  text  is  not  necessarily  universal. — J.  O’R. 
(Author). 

501.  [Rom  8:20-21]  E.  PIill,  “The  Construction  of  Three  Passages  from  St. 
Paul,”  CatliBibQuart  23  (3,  ’61)  296-301. 

A  faulty  punctuation  in  both  the  RSV  and  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem  has  led 
to  a  mistranslation  of  Rom  8:20-21.  A  more  accurate  translation  of  these  verses 
would  be:  “For  the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity,  not  willingly  (indeed)  but 
(nonetheless)  in  hope  because  of  him  who  subjected  it;  for  which  reason  crea¬ 
tion  too  shall  be  set  free  .  .  .  .”  It  is  God  who  subjected  creation  to  vanity 
because  of  man’s  sin,  and  it  is  He  alone  who  can  set  it  free. 

In  2  Cor  1:20  Paul  purposely  preferred  the  more  jerky  phrasing  of  to  tiled 
pros  doxan  to  the  smoother  pros  doxan  ton  theou  in  order  to  stress  the  balance 
between  di’  aiitou  and  di  hemon.  This  would  be  brought  out  clearly  by  render¬ 
ing  the  passage  thus:  “therefore  it  is  also  through  him  that  the  Amen  goes  to 
God  at  the  doxa  (which  is  offered)  through  us.”  Here  the  word  doxa,  pur¬ 
posely  not  translated,  could  indicate  a  liturgical  prayer  of  glorification  spoken 
of  in  the  same  way  we  would  refer  to  the  Sanctus  of  the  Mass ;  or  it  could 
mean  simply  the  glory  we  give  to  God  in  worship  as  well  as  the  glory  that 
naturally  belongs  to  Him.  Christ  not  only  confirms  our  worship  of  the  Father 
but  is  the  confirmation  of  it,  the  Amen. 

Despite  the  unanimous  and  universal  interpretation  from  Chrysostom  onwards 
of  translating  the  to  dedoxasmenon  of  2  Cor  3:10  as  referring  to  the  Old 
Covenant,  it  seems  possible  that  it  actually  refers  rather  to  the  New  Covenant. 
A  close  analysis  of  the  phrases  en  touto  to  merei  and  kai  gar  leads  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  and  demands  that  we  translate  vv.  9-10  something  like  this:  “If  the 
service  of  condemnation  is  a  glory,  the  service  of  justice  is  much  more  abundant 
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in  glory.  Though  in  fact,  the  thing  glorified  in  this  (latter)  case  has  not  been 
(manifestly)  glorified,  because  its  glory  is  so  overwhelming.”—?.  B.  O’L. 

502.  [Rom  9—11]  C.  Journet,  “La  dialectique  paulinienne  des  Juifs  et  des 
Gentils,”  NovVet  36  (2,  ’61)  107-129. 

In  Rome  9  11  the  Apostle  reveals  an  admirable  dialectic  of  divine  mercy 

offered,  first,  to  all  men  as  the  law  of  nature ;  then,  in  a  superior  form,  as  the 
vocation  of  Abraham  and  the  Mosaic  Law;  and  finally,  in  its  culmination,  as 
the  economy  of  the  New  Law.  In  the  final  part  (11:11-32)  Paul  unveils  to  us 
the  great  stages  of  the  irreversible  history  of  salvation,  the  major  epochs  of 
sacred  history,  the  foundations  of  an  authentic  theology  of  history. — S.  B.  M. 

503.  [Rom  9—11]  B.  Martin  Sanchez,  “El  destino  de  Israel  (Cap.  IX— XI)  ” 
Cult  Bib  18  (177,  ’61)  79-96. 

A  translation  of  and  verse-by-verse  commentary  on  the  passage. 

504.  J.  Jeremias,  “ HOMOS  (1  Cor  14,7;  Gal  3,15),”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2, 
’61)  127-128. 

The  meaning  of  “likewise”  which  suits  both  verses  is  rare  but  an  example 
occurs  in  the  story  of  St.  Macarius  of  Rome,  which  was  written  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century  A.D. — J.  Bz. 

505.  [1  Cor  15:3-8]  H.  Wenz,  “‘Fatale  Argumentation  des  Paulus’?”  Evaug 
LuthKirchc  15  (Sept.  15,  ’61)  304-306. 

1  Cor  15:3-8  testifies  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  This  pillar  of  Pauline 
theology  has  been  rejected  by  R.  Bultmann  who  says  that  it  does  not  pertain 
to  the  kerygma.  However,  a  consideration  of  this  passage  shows  the  character¬ 
istics  of  kerygma:  (1)  it  is  a  message  which  awakens  the  faith  which  is  saving 
the  Corinthians  (v.  2)  ;  (2)  it  contains  a  pro  me  reference  (v.  3),  which  B 
himself  considers  to  be  an  infallible  sign  of  the  kerygmatic  character  of  a  text. 
B  rejects  the  passage  as  kerygma  because  it  would  make  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  a  historical  occurrence  guaranteed  by  eyewitnesses,  thus  destroying  true 
Resurrection-faith.  B’s  judgment  contradicts  Paul  who  clearly  asserts  that  the 
preaching  of  the  extra  nos  of  the  salvation-event  involves  the  appearances  of 
the  risen  Lord  before  selected  witnesses  at  determined  places  and  times. 

Paul  invites  the  Corinthians  to  inquire  of  those  still  living  among  the  five 
hundred  brethren  concerning  their  experience  of  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Lord.  He  does  not  do  this  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a  certain  guarantee 
for  their  faith;  these  eyewitnesses  can  give  no  such  surety.  Only  those  who 
encounter  this  witness  in  faith  recognize  it  as  true  witness  to  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ. 

The  experience  of  the  eyewitnesses  mentioned  by  Paul  has  been  described 
either  as  a  purely  inner  affair  or  as  an  experience  also  involving  phenomena 
in  the  exterior  visible  world.  It  would  seem  that  the  latter  opinion  is  correct ; 
the  Easter  event  for  Paul  was  a  “corporeal”  encounter  with  the  risen  Lord.  It 
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was  a  historical  event  which  may  be  called  a  historicosymbolical  event  ( ein 
historisch-zeichenhaftes  Geschehen) .  It  signifies  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
only  for  one  who  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Only  to  the  believer 
is  given  knowledge  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  sign.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ 
is  historical  in  this  qualified  sense  and  must  be  accepted  if  the  kerygma  is  to 
remain  unabridged. — E.  J.  K. 

506.  [1  Cor  15:6]  S.  MacL.  Gilmour,  “The  Christophany  to  More  Than  Five 
Hundred  Brethren/’  JournBibLit  80  (3,  ’61)  248-252. 

C.  H.  Weiss  writing  in  1838  suggested  that  the  Christophany  to  the  five 
hundred,  1  Cor  15:6,  might  be  a  doublet  of  the  Pentecost  story,  Acts  2:1-4. 
In  1903  E.  von  Dobschiitz  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  essential  identity  of 
1  Cor  15:6,  Acts  2:1-4  and  Jn  20:21-23.  Reactions  to  the  Weiss-von  Dobschiitz 
hypothesis  were  negative  at  first,  but  in  the  past  decade  C.  T.  Craig,  C.  K. 
Barrett  and  J.  Knox  appear  to  accept  it.  A  restatement  of  this  hypothesis  would 
help  towards  an  understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  and  the  nature 
of  the  early  Resurrection  faith. — R.  C.  T. 

1  Cor  1:16,  cf.  §  6-482. 

1  Cor  7:16,  cf.  §  6-482. 

1  Cor  7:29-35,  cf.  §  6-472. 

2  Cor  1:20,  cf.  §  6-501. 

2  Cor  3:10,  cf.  §  6-501. 

507.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Qumran  and  the  Interpolated  Paragraph  in  2  Cor  6,14- 
7,1,”  CathBib  Quart  23  (3,  ’61)  271-280. 

2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1  has  long  been  a  puzzling  passage.  The  Pauline  authorship 
has  been  questioned  for  three  reasons:  (1)  it  radically  interrupts  the  chain 
of  thought  between  6:13  and  7:2;  (2)  the  passage  has  a  self-contained,  inde¬ 
pendent  character,  forming  a  unit  intelligible  in  itself;  (3)  six  key  words  are 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  NT  and  some  are  hapax  legomena  in  the  whole 
Greek  Bible.  The  solution  to  the  puzzle  can  perhaps  be  found  in  an  analysis  of 
the  relationship  between  this  passage  and  the  Qumran  writings.  The  elements 
in  this  passage  which  suggest  Qumran  contacts  or  the  reworking  of  Qumran 
ideas  are  the  following:  (1)  the  triple  dualism  of  uprightness  and  iniquity; 
light  and  darkness;  Christ  and  Beliar;  (2)  the  opposition  to  idols;  (3)  the 
concept  of  the  temple  of  God;  (4)  separation  from  impurity  and  (5)  concatena¬ 
tion  of  OT  texts.  Each  of  these  elements  is  known  to  have  a  significant 
Qumran  background.  The  cumulative  effect  of  so  many  contacts  between  this 
passage  and  the  Qumran  writings  leads  one  to  conclude  that  this  passage  is  a 
paragraph  in  which  Qumran  ideas  and  expressions  have  been  reworked  in  a 
Christian  cast  of  thought  and  interpolated  into  the  Pauline  text.  By  whom  and 
why  are  still  unanswered  questions. — R.  L.  M. 
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Galatians — Hebrcivs 

508.  D.  Squillaci,  “La  correzione  di  S.  Paolo  a  S.  Pietro  (Gal  2  11-2H  ” 
PalCler  40  (Oct.  1,  ’61)  1025-30. 

The  Antioch  incident  was  an  act  of  fraternal  correction  for  the  benefit  of 

the  faithful. 

Gal  3:15,  cf.  §  6-504. 

509.  F.  Wulf,  “  ‘Seid  meine  Nachahmer,  Briiderl’  (Phil  3,17)  ”  GcistLeb  34 
(4,  ’61)  241-247. 

Practically  the  same  expression  occurs  in  1  Cor  4:16,  where  Paul,  midway 
in  the  recital  of  his  infirmities,  invites  his  brethren  to  imitate  him.  This  imita¬ 
tion  consists  in  faith  and  obedience,  the  virtues  by  which  God  has  fashioned 
for  Himself  an  instrument  out  of  Paul’s  nothingness.— W.  J.  H. 

510.  [Col.  1 : 1-14]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “Spiritual  Knowledge  and  Walking  Worthily 
of  the  Lord,”  BibSac  118  (472,  ’61)  334-346. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between  theology  and  ethics,  no  competition  for 
primacy  between  knowledge  and  love.  Christian  faith  demands  the  union  of 
both,  for  one  without  the  other  is  insufficient.  This  fact  can  be  demonstrated 
by  an  analysis  of  the  opening  section  of  Colossians. — C.  H.  P. 

511.  E.  Bammel,  “Versuch  Col  1:15-20,”  ZeitNTlViss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  88-95. 

The  figure  of  chiasmus  furnishes  an  important  clue  for  understanding  the 
construction  of  Col  1:15-20,  a  hymn  composed  of  two  strophes.  The  expression 
in  16b  is  generally  referred  to  angels,  but  the  interpretation  of  thronoi  and 
exousiai  as  angels  is  in  itself  doubtful  and  is  directly  excluded  by  the  context 
of  Col  1.  The  clause  in  18c  does  not  harmonize  with  the  tone  of  the  hymn 
which  is  an  acclamation,  and  may  have  been  added  by  the  writer  of  the  letter 
who  thus  attacks  the  Colossian  errors. — J.  Bz. 

512.  O.  A.  Blanchette,-  “Does  the  cheirographon  of  Col  2:14  Represent 
Christ  Himself?”  CatkBibQuart  23  (3,  ’61)  306-312. 

It  seems  possible  to  combine  the  classical  exegesis,  a  certificate  of  debt 
resulting  from  our  transgressions,  with  the  Jewish-Christian  exegesis,  a  scroll 
somehow  representing  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  The  latter  exegesis 
makes  sense  only  when  subordinated  to  the  classical  exegesis  and  taken  in  a 
limited  sense.  The  “chirograph  against  us”  is  our  sinful  flesh  which  Christ 
assumed.  Our  sinful  flesh  is  a  “debt”  against  us,  but,  as  assumed  by  Christ, 
it  is  the  revelation  that  our  sinful  debt  is  erased.  Thus  the  chirograph  as  sinful 
flesh  can  be  said  to  be  against  us  and  to  be  erased  inasmuch  as  it  is  sinful. 
The  chirograph  can  be  identified  with  Christ  incarnate  inasmuch  as  He  is  the 
scroll  of  the  revelation  of  the  Father. — J.  H.  S. 
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513.  P.  Fannon,  “The  Pastoral  Epistles/’  IrEcclRec  96  (5,  ’61)  266-275. 

Their  message  “for  us  in  this  our  time  is  the  same  plea  made  to  our  fellow 
Christians  in  the  twilight  of  the  primitive  Church ;  namely,  faithfulness  to  Christ 
in  that  teaching  which  has  been  handed  on  and  to  that  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Church  which  transmits  it.” 

514.  J.  Jeremias,  “Zur  Datierung  der  Pastoralbriefe,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2, 
’61)  101-104. 

In  1  Tim  4:14  presbyterion  means  not  Altestenrat  but  Altestenwiirde,  and  the 
entire  expression  “laying  on  of  hands”  signifies  ordination.  Against  this  in¬ 
terpretation  P.  Katz,  ZeitNTWiss  51  (1960)  27-30,  has  objected  unsuccessfully. 
If  presbyterion  in  1  Tim  4:14  does  not  mean  Altestenrat,  then  the  principal 
argument  disappears  for  the  claim  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  recognize  a  third 
ministerial  office,  that  of  the  presbyter,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  bishop  and 
deacon.  1  Tim  3,  as  well  as  Phil  1:1,  attest  with  certainty  the  twofold  number 
of  offices.  Therefore  the  statements  found  in  the  Pastorals  concerning  the 
Church  ministers  are  opposed  to  a  late  date  for  the  composition  of  these  letters. 
— J.  Bz. 

515.  P.  P.  Saydon,  “The  Master-Idea  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  Mel 
Theol  13  (’61)  19-26. 

“From  this  brief  analysis  it  appears  clearly  that  the  master-idea  of  the 
Epistle  is  perseverance  in  faith.  All  sections  are  subordinated  to  this  end. 
The  exhortation  is  based  on  the  dogmatic  fact  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Christian  religion  over  the  Jewish  religion  and  corroborated  by  the  promise 
of  reward  to  those  who  remain  loyal  to  their  Christian  faith  and  by  the  threat 
of  punishment  to  the  apostates.” 

516.  [Heb  9:5]  W.  L.  Duliere,  “Les  Cherubins  du  troisieme  Temple  a  An- 
tioche,”  ZeitRelGcist  13  (3,  ’61)  201-219. 

In  two  Greek  documents  written  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
Titus,  Josephus’  Antiquities  8,  73  and  Heb  9:5,  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  said 
to  be  either  impossible  to  portray  or  inopportune  to  describe  in  detail  the 
cherubim  of  the  Ark.  Yet,  surely,  someone  in  the  first  or  second  century  must 
have  considered  it  opportune  to  describe  graphically  two  cherubim  exhibited 
in  Antioch  as  trophies  of  the  Roman  triumph  over  Jerusalem.  The  cherubim 
were  still  at  Antioch  in  the  time  of  John  Malalas  during  the  reign  of  Justinian 
and  were  mentioned  in  the  Chronicon  Pascale.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
the  two  cherubim  of  Jerusalem  were  to  be  found,  profaned  by  the  gaze  of 
pagans,  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Antioch.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  cherubim 
could  offer  us  a  good  study  of  Deuteronomic  iconoclasm — of  the  tenacity  whereby 
it  emerged  triumphant  in  its  war  for  a  monotheism  purged  of  images.  To 
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corroborate  the  argument  for  Antioch  as  the  site  of  the  cherubim,  we  may 
recall  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  115  which  shook  the  city  (cf.  Heb  12:26).  This 
and  other  indications  within  the  Epistle  render  plausible  the  dating  of  Hebrews 
between  the  years  115  and  117,  and  offer  an  interpretation  of  the  nun  in  Heb 
9:5.— S.  B.  M. 

517.  R.  T.  Watkins,  “The  New  English  Bible  and  the  Translation  of  He¬ 
brews  xii.  17,”  ExpTimes  73  (1,  ’61)  29-30. 

In  any  translation,  Heb  12.17  offers  a  difficulty,  but  the  author  finds  special 
difficulty  in  that  used  in  the  NEB.  At  issue  is  the  determination  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  autcn — is  it  eulogian  or  mctanoias ?  W  maintains  that  it  refers  to 
the  former,  since  it  is  more  in  conformity  with  Gen  27:34-38,  and  he  suggests 
that  the  translation  be  amended  as  follows:  “.  .  .  and  you  know  that  although 
he  wanted  afterwards  to  claim  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected;  though  he  begged 
for  it  to  the  point  of  tears,  he  found  no  wax  open  for  second  thoughts ” 
— C.  H.  P. 

Catholic  Epistles — A pocalypse 

518.  G.  Johnston,  “The  Will  of  God:  V.  In  I  Peter  and  I  John,”  ExpTimes 
72  (8.  ’61)  237-240.  [Cf.  §§  5-700,  5-739,  5-766,  6-234.] 

Although  Peter  and  John  have  a  great  deal  in  common  in  their  Epistles,  their 
consideration  of  the  will  of  God  is  approached  with  totally  different  problems 
in  mind.  Specific  mention  of  the  will  of  God  in  1  Peter  is  always  expressed  in 
relationship  to  the  sufferings  which  Christians  bear  because  of  their  adherence 
to  the  faith  of  Christ.  In  1  John  the  will  of  God  is  used  in  a  different  con¬ 
text — the  sacred  author  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  internal  well-being 
of  the  Church  in  the  face  of  heresy  (4:6)  and  schism  (5:19),  and  with  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  only  safeguard  of  salvation  (2:17).  “For 
Peter  the  question  then  is:  Does  God  zvill  the  sufferings  of  His  people ?  For 
John  the  question  is:  Does  God  zvill  the  schism  of  His  community?'' 

John  maintains  that  the  false  teachers  and  their  followers  are  fully  to  blame 
for  any  heresy  and  schism  that  may  arise,  but  he  implies  that  such  a  break  in 
the  Christian  community  is  inevitable  according  to  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  as  such  is  willed  by  God.  A  dualism  closely  akin  to  the  division  between 
the  sons  of  light  and  the  sons  of  darkness  in  the  Qumran  Scrolls  is  evident 
here.  The  faithful  Remnant  achieve  salvation  through  moral  obedience,  and 
their  prayers  made  “according  to  His  will’  are  sure  to  be  heard  and  answered. 
Peter  teaches  that  sufferings  are  “part  of  the  divine  purpose,’  for  (rods  will 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  surely  is  that  suffering  love  is  the  only  true  form  of 
obedience  in  a  sinful  world.  To  be  a  Christian,  therefore,  is  to  have  a  vocation 
to  share  the  sorrows  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  a  member  of  His  Body,  and  like 
Paul  to  fill  up  what  is  lacking  in  the  Messiah’s  afflictions.  C.  H.  1  . 
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519.  J.  A.  Grispino  and  A.  DiIanni,  “The  Date  of  II  Peter  and  the  Deposit 
of  Faith/’  ClerRev  46  (10,  ’61)  601-610. 

Since  a  minority  opinion  suggests  the  non-Petrine  authorship  of  2  Peter 
and  its  second-century  dating,  the  question  arises,  how  could  its  inspiration 
be  revealed  if  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  which  marks  the 
close  of  public  revelation?  If  in  the  future  more  cogent  arguments  are  ad¬ 
vanced  and  Catholics  are  persuaded  to  accept  the  later  date,  would  they  have 
a  theologically  sound  theory  to  safeguard  the  formal  revelation  of  the  canon 
of  Sacred  Scripture  prior  to  the  death  of  John? 

We  tentatively  submit  that  explicitly  revealed  to  the  apostles  were  only  the 
criteria  of  an  inspired  book,  but  that  only  gradually,  after  the  death  of  St. 
John,  did  it  become  known  that  2  Peter  was  inspired.  In  other  words,  implicit 
in  the  apostles’  knowledge  of  the  criteria  for  an  inspired  book  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  for  discerning  the  inspiration  of  any  book,  such  as  2  Peter,  which  had 
already  been  inspired  or  which  would  in  the  future  be  written  under  inspira¬ 
tion.  Parallels  from  Mariology  seem  to  bear  out  our  view. — J.  A.  G.  (Author). 

520.  H.  Lenhard,  “Ein  Beitrag  zur  tlbersetzung  von  II  Ptr  3:10d,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  128-129. 

The  clause  should  be  translated,  “But  the-  earth  (mankind)  and  the  deeds 
done  upon  it  will  be  manifest  (before  God’s  tribunal).” — J.  Bz. 

1  John,  cf.  §  6-518. 

521.  E.  Haenchen,  “Neuere  Literatur  zu  den  Johannesbriefen,”  TheolRund 
26  (3,  ’60)  267-291.  [Cf.  §  5-487.] 

The  problem  of  2  and  3  John  is  to  discover  the  historical  situation  of  the 
author  and  his  addressees  in  order  to  determine  the  unifying  theme  of  the 
Epistles’  statements.  Five  answers  have  been  given. 

(1)  The  traditional  answer  is  that  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  the  author.  There 
are  serious  difficulties,  however,  the  main  one  being  the  problem  of  reconciling 
Diotrephes’  attitude  against  the  author  with  the  authority  which  the  apostle 
John  would  have  had. 

(2)  Harnack’s  explanation  of  the  situation  as  a  struggle  about  jurisdiction 
seems  plausible,  but  it  too  does  not  square  with  the  facts. 

(3)  H.  H.  Wendt  (1928)  explains  the  conflict  as  dogmatic,  with  Diotrephes 
representing  Gnosticism  and  the  apostle  John  the  older  Christianity.  W.  Bauer 
(1933)  developed  the  same  thesis  further,  making  Diotrephes  a  heretical 
bishop  against  whom  the  presbyter  writes.  The  most  telling  point  against  this 
thesis  is  the  fact  that  Diotrephes  is  nowhere  accused  of  heresy,  a  charge  that 
would  have  most  effectively  handled  him  if  it  were  true. 

(4)  E.  Kasemann  uses  a  variation  on  this  dogmatic  explanation,  but  in  his 
view  Diotrephes  is  the  representative  of  official  orthodoxy,  while  the  pres¬ 
byter,  a  charismatic  who  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles,  has  been 
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excommunicated  by  his  bishop  Diotrephes.  But  how  could  the  presbyter  avoid 
speaking  of  the  suspicions  about  his  orthodoxy? 

(5)  E.  Hirsch’s  attempt  to  explain  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  as 
forgeries,  dating  from  A.D.  130-140,  foundered  with  the  discovery  of  Papyrus 

52. 

(6)  A  brief  examination  of  2  and  3  John  allows  the  following  conclusions. 
The  presbyter  is  the  leader  of  a  single  community  who  writes  the  two  Epistles 
to  neighboring  communities.  3  John  is  intended  to  persuade  Gaius  to  welcome 
some  missionaries  from  the  presbyter’s  community  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Diotrephes.  2  John,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  carefully  worded  warning  to 
another  community  to  avoid  all  contact  with  wandering  Gnostic  missionaries. 
Perhaps  the  term  “presbyter”  has  a  double  connotation  here  meaning  both 
“head  of  a  community”  and  “bearer  of  the  apostolic  tradition.” — W.  A.  B. 


522.  A.  Helmbold,  “A  Note  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Apocalvpse,”  NTStud 
8  (1,  ’61)  77-79. 

At  Chenoboskion  three  variant  copies  of  the  Apocryphon  of  John  were 
discovered.  One  of  them  was  photographically  reproduced  in  1956.  Although 
it  differs  radically  from  the  Berlin  MS  of  the  Apocryphon,  both  contain  a 
citation  of  Apoc  1:19.  This  citation  occurs  in  a  passage  where  the  author 
sets  the  revelatory  stage  for  the  Apocryphon,  a  passage  which  has  a  number 
of  items  reminiscent  of  the  scene  in  Apoc  1:13-18.  In  both  MSS  the  author 
at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  calls  himself  “John,  the  brother  of  James, 
these  who  are  the  sons  of  Zebedee.”  The  citation  of  Apoc  1:19  would  indicate 
that  the  author  of  the  Apocryphon  equated  John  the  Apostle  with  the  writer 
of  the  biblical  book. 

While  our  copies  of  the  Apocryphon  are  from  the  fourth  and/or  early  fifth 
century,  the  original  composition  of  the  work  certainly  goes  back  to  the 
second  and  possibly  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Thus,  alongside  the  sec¬ 
ondary  testimony  of  Papias  and  Justin  Martyr  in  Eusebius,  the  Apocryphon 
stands  as  an  early  witness  for  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse. 
-J.  J.  C. 

523.  S.  Lauchli,  “Eine  Gottesdienststruktur  in  der  Johannesoffenbarung,” 
TheolZeit  16  (5,  ’60)  359-378. 

The  hymnic  strophes  which  are  found  throughout  the  Apocalypse  have  an 
intrinsic  connection ;  they  reflect  the  liturgy  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  turn  of  the 
first  century.  One  sees  why  the  hymnic  character  of  that  liturgy  was  remarked 
by  Pliny  the  Younger.  Apoc.  1:4-8  is  the  author’s  reworking  of  a  Pauline 
formula  ( char  is  hymin  kai  eirene  apo  theou  kai  Iesou  Christou )  with  a  lour- 
strophe  hymn,  each  strophe  having  a  triadic  structure.  1  he  fourth  strophe 
(1:8)  is  an  example  of  the  worship  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  which  was  taken 
over  by  the  Christians.  The  hymn  is  not  reproduced  exactly;  the  author  of 
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the  Apocalypse  cites  freely,  as  often  happens  when  one  quotes  a  text  written 
in  a  language  which  is  not  his  native  one.  In  the  rest  of  the  hymic  material, 
different  hymns  contain  identical  or  similar  formulas  which  distinguish  them 
into  groups,  e.g.,  axios  ei  labein  in  Hymn  IX  (4:11)  and  X  (5:9  f.),  axios 
estin  labein  in  XI  (5:12);  to  kathemeno  epi  to  thronb  kai  to  amid  in  XII 
(5:13b)  and  XIII  (7:10).  A  comparison  of  these  hymns  with  the  liturgies 
described  in  Justin’s  first  Apology  and  in  the  Didache  shows  that  a  liturgical 
structure  underlies  the  sequence  of  the  hymns,  with  the  letter  to  the  churches 
(2:1 — 3:22)  corresponding  to  the  readings  and  preaching  of  the  Apology. 
Since  the  Apocalypse  is  not  itself  a  liturgy,  there  is  no  reason  for  surprise 
that  the  words  of  institution,  the  center  of  every  ancient  Christian  liturgy,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  it. 

On  this  interpretation,  the  Apocalypse  furnishes  new  documentation  for  an 
ancient  liturgical  tradition  (that  of  Asia  Minor),  which  is  independent  of 
the  Didache  and  older  than  all  the  documentation  coming  from  Egypt  and 
Rome. — M.  B. 

524.  T.  Ling,  “Satan  Enthroned,”  SEAJournTheol  3(1,  ’61)  41-53. 

“When  the  various  passages  referring  to  Satan  are  brought  together  and 
examined  in  association  with  each  other,  and  are  also  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  clues  which  the  book  itself  [Revelation]  provides,  it  becomes  evident 
how  remarkably  relevant  is  the  message  of  this  book  for  our  contemporary 
situation.” 

525.  E.  Lohse,  “Die  alttestamentliche  Sprache  des  Sehers  Johannes.  Text- 
kritische  Bemerkungen  zur  Apokalypse,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ”61) 
122-126. 

In  investigating  the  problems  raised  by  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  one  must  remember  that  the  seer  is  constantly  using  OT  expressions. 
Examples  are  Apoc  4:8  and  Ezek  1:18;  Apoc  5:1  and  Ezek  2:10;  Apoc  13:10 
and  Jer  15:2. — J.  Bz. 

526.  J.  Schmid,  “Unbeachtete  und  unbekannte  griechische  Apokalypsehand- 
schriften,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  82-88. 

As  a  supplement  to  his  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  griechischen  Apoka- 
lypsetextes,  Part  2  (1955),  S  describes  thirteen  hitherto  neglected  or  completely 
unknown  MSS  of  that  book. — J.  Bz. 

527.  [Apoc  3:20;  12:1]  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  et  l’Apoca- 
lypse.  fitude  de  deux  reminiscences  du  Cantique  dans  l’Apocalypse 
johannique,”  RechSciRel  49  (3,  ’61)  321-353. 

The  least  contestable  borrowings  from  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  may  be 
found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  i.e.,  Apoc  3:20  from  Cant  5:2,  Apoc  12:1  from 
Cant  6:10.  Apoc  3:20  whose  meaning  is  primarily  mystical,  though  with 
eschatological  overtones,  is  related  to  Cant  5:2  which  affords  a  remarkable  re- 
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semblance  to  the  Johannine  passage  in  both  vocabulary  and  thought.  Xo 
Synoptic  text  resembles  Apoc  3:20  as  does  Cant  5:2.  The  latter  text,  under¬ 
stood  allegorically  and  with  Cant  5:1,  presents  the  same  scenes,  though  with 
different  ordering,  as  Apoc  3:20;  and  this  text  in  turn  provides  a  very  probable 
index  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Canticle  at  the  time  of  the  XT. 
It  seems  best  to  understand  the  Canticle  as  a  transposition,  in  the  language 
of  human  love  poetry,  of  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  Covenant,  an  allegorical 
interpretation  which  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  Apocalypse.  Apoc  12:1 
refers  directly  to  Cant  6:10  (rather  than  to  Isa  40)  because  the  Canticle  applies 
to  the  symbolic  woman  what  the  prophet  had  said  of  the  holy  city,  thus  Apoc 
12:1  seems  to  allude  directly  to  Cant  6:10. 

The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  seems  to  have  read  the  Canticle  in  the  light 
of  the  prophetic  oracles,  a  reading  which  provides  a  new  witness  to  the  pro¬ 
phetic,  allegoric  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  poem.  Thus  the  naive  Mari- 
ological  interpretation  is  unfounded,  though  all  Mariological  significance  is 
not  excluded.  Two  conclusions  result  from  the  preceding  study:  (1)  the 
passages  of  the  Apocalypse  have  a  predominantly  mystical  meaning  and  (2) 
the  Canticle  was  interpreted  allegorically  in  the  Johannine  circle. — F.  P.  S. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

528.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “The  Concept  of  the  Church  in  Biblical  Thought.”  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Society  of  Catholic  College  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine 
(’61)  32-54. 

Acts,  Paul,  John  and  Matthew  witness  to  word,  sacrament  and  authority  as 
constitutive  elements  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  first  Christian  Messianic 
community  was  distinguished  by  its  preaching  on  Jesus,  crucified  and  risen, 
by  its  acknowledgment  of  apostolic  authority,  and  by  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  Paul  considered  it  his  first  duty  to  transmit,  not  to  create,  the 
kerygma  already  existing  in  the  Church.  For  Paul  the  Church  is  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  abiding  presence  among  men.  The  Apostle’s  teaching  pre¬ 
supposes  the  believer  to  be  really  and  effectively  united  to  the  risen  Christ  in 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  Paul  was  also  aware  of  the  function  of  authority 
in  the  Church.  Himself  a  representative  of  Christ,  he  came  to  share  his 
power  with  others  and  to  enjoin  on  the  faithful  obedience  to  those  in  authority. 
Both  John  and  Matthew  act  as  independent  witnesses  to  Acts  anti  1  aul.  1  he 
first  generation  of  Jewish  converts,  actual  contemporaries  oi  Christ.  pio\e 
the  intimate  bond  between  the  Church  of  P’entecost  and  the  Jesus  ot  his¬ 
tory. — E.  H. 

529.  I.  Alfaro,  “Fides  in  terminologia  biblica,”  Gregorianum  42  (3,  ’61 )  463- 

5°5. 

The  author  makes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  both  the  OT  and  X  I  termi¬ 
nology  of  faith.  The  use  of  the  terms  pistcuein  and  pis t is  is  studied  in  the 
Synoptics,  in  Acts,  in  Paul  (with  separate  treatment  accorded  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews),  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  James,  and  in  the  writings  of 
John.  The  scriptural  expression  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  faith 
as  developed  in  each  of  these  parts  of  the  NT  manifests  a  varying  emphasis, 
but  reveals  also  one  fundamental  notion  of  faith  perceptible  throughout  the  NT 
and  rooted  in  the  OT.  Faith  is  basically  an  integral  adherence  of  man  to  God’s 
revelation  in  the  context  of  the  economy  of  salvation.  Obedience  to  God  is  a 
constant  element  of  faith,  but  while  the  OT  stresses  primarily  trust  ( fiducia ) 
in  God’s  promises,  the  NT  accents  rather  the  intellectual  aspect  of  faith  ( cog - 
nitio).  This  change  of  emphasis  is  occasioned  primarily  by  the  very  fact  that 
divides  the  OT  from  the  NT — the  fact  of  Christ. 

The  cognition  aspect  of  faith  gained  prominence  as  faith,  especially  in  Acts, 
came  to  mean  primarily  acceptance  of  the  Christian  kerygma  as  true.  In  the 
Synoptics  the  stress  changes  from  trust  as  the  principal  element  to  the  cog- 
nitional  aspect  of  accepting  Christ  and  His  Resurrection.  Pauline  faith  stresses 
intellectual  assent  to  the  salvific  works  of  Christ,  but  clearly  includes  as  well 
the  total  commitment  to  Christ  implied  in  the  acceptance.  John  also  lays 
emphasis  on  the  cognitional  aspect,  proposing  Christ  as  (a)  ille  in  quem 
creditur  (i.e.,  assent  to  the  divine  mission  and  sonship  of  Christ  and  to  His 
salvific  function),  and  ( b )  ille  cui  creditur  (i.e.,  acceptance  both  of  Christ’s 
own  testimony  and  of  God’s  testimony  given  through  Christ).  The  principal 
reason  for  the  development  of  the  cognition  aspect  in  the  NT  lies  in  its 
Christocentric  orientation.  The  divine  intervention  promised  in  the  OT  is 
accomplished  in  Christ’s  coming,  and  man’s  response  to  God  through  faith  is 
entirely  predicated  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  truth  of  this  divine  intervention 
as  the  only  means  of  eternal  salvation. — C.  H.  P. 

530.  J.  Auer,  “Das  ‘Leib-Modell’  und  der  ‘Kirchenbegriff’  der  katholischen 
Kirche.  Ein  beitrag  zum  Verstandnis  der  Kirche  und  ihrer  Amter,” 
MiinchT heolZeit  12  (1,  ’61)  14-38). 

The  Pauline  conception  of  the  Church  as  an  organic  body  is  of  Stoic  origin. 
The  Apostle  uses  it  as  a  pattern  (a  mental  picture  by  means  of  which  a 
reality  that  is  not  yet  understood  or  fully  grasped  is  brought  closer  to  our 
understanding)  for  the  supernatural  mystery  of  the  Church.  The  following 
characteristics  of  the  Church  are  deduced  from  this  pattern:  living  communion 
with  Christ  who  is  the  Head;  the  manifold  tasks  apportioned  to  Christians 
as  members  of  that  Body.  The  essential  elements  of  this  pattern  are  still 
valid  today  in  the  more  developed  form  of  the  Church  and  in  its  evolved  ec- 
clesiology.  The  pattern  helps  clarify  contemporary  ecclesiological  problems 
(membership  in  the  Church,  the  duties  and  position  of  the  laity).  The  Church 
as  Christus  continuus  is  the  sacramental  form  of  the  Leib-Modell. — J.  A.  S. 

531.  R.  Bandas,  “Our  Lord  Forlorn.  A  Study  of  the  Redemption,”  Divinitas 
5  (1,  ’61)  139-148. 

Two  elements  have  hindered  a  clear  understanding  of  the  redemption:  (1) 
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Luther’s  idea  of  original  sin  with  its  consequent  misrepresentation  of  Christ 
as  personally  “cursed  and  punished  in  the  place  of  the  guilty”;  (2)  oratorical 
exaggerations,  especially  of  the  great  French  preachers,  by  which  such  texts 
as  Mk  15.34,  Rom  8.32,  2  Cor  5.21  and  Gal  3 1 1 3  are  developed  rhetorically 
rather  than  theologically.  A  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
redemptive  sufferings  can  be  gained  by  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
solidarity,  so  characteristically  Pauline,  as  well  as  by  an  adherence  to  the 
following  principles:  (a)  redemption  was  a  work  of  love  accomplished  by 
the  Trinity;  ( b )  it  involved  “no  schism  in  the  Divine  Nature,  no  conflict 
between  the  Divine  attributes”;  (c)  Christ  “bore  our  sins”  by  an  intellectual 
grasp  of  sin  and  its  consequences,  not  by  personal  guilt;  ( d )  Christ  suffered 
“on  our  behalf,”  not  personally  as  “an  object  of  Divine  wrath.” — C.  H.  P. 

532.  C.  Charlier,  “Reforme  liturgique  et  renouveau  biblique,”  MaisDicu  66 
(‘61)  10-35. 

The  forthcoming  ecumenical  council,  which  will  seek  to  restore  the  Church 
to  its  original  simplicity  and  fervor,  suggests  a  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
liturgy  in  primitive  tradition.  According  to  Justin’s  testimony  ( Apology  6), 
the  early  liturgy  comprised  three  main  divisions:  Scripture  reading,  prayer 
and  the  Eucharist.  Noteworthy  was  the  emphasis  on  Christ.  The  early  liturgy 
opened  with  the  reception  of  the  word  of  Christ — a  word  which  involved 
nothing  less  than  a  progressive  review  of  the  whole  mystery  of  salvation  as 
contained  in  the  Bible  and  an  explanation  of  this  mystery  in  the  homily  of 
the  preacher.  The  liturgy  culminated,  through  the  Eucharist,  in  a  person- 
to-person  encounter  with  Christ. 

By  contrast,  despite  an  eager  interest — among  the  Catholic  elite — in  the  Bible 
and  the  liturgy,  the  orientation  in  the  Mass  today  is  for  many  no  longer 
Christocentric.  The  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs  lies  partly  in  the  fact 
that  the  biblical  education  of  the  faithful  has  been  very  deficient,  and  partly 
in  the  fact  that  their  “sense  of  the  sacred”  and  their  grasp  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Incarnation  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  modern  emphasis  is  on  self : 
the  purpose  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Missal,  it  is  thought,  is  to  enable  one  to 
know  one’s  own  faith  better,  to  nourish  one’s  own  piety.  \\  hat  is  needed  is  a 
biblical  re-education  by  means  of  the  liturgy.  A  biblical-liturgical  formation 
must  be  the  basis  of  Catholic  education  and  Catholic  action  if  these  are  to 
have  profound  results.  Possible  reforms  which  the  forthcoming  council  might 
introduce,  not  for  the  sake  of  change  but  to  achieve  a  renewal  oi  spiiit,  are 
listed.— G.  V.  B. 

533.  P.  Delhaye,  “Les  bases  bibliques  du  traite  de  la  conscience,  StudMont 
Reg  4  (2,  ’61)  229-251. 

A  scriptural  introduction  to  the  moral  theology  treatise  on  conscience 
is  here  intended.  (1)  The  word  syneidesis  is  very  rare  in  the  LXX  and  totally 
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absent  from  the  Gospels.  In  both  the  OT  and  the  Gospels,  however,  the  reality 
and  role  of  the  conscience  are  discussed  in  equivalent  formulas.  Topics  treated 
in  the  OT  and  the  Gospels  may  be  catalogued  as  follows:  (a)  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment  of  value  between  good  and  evil;  ( b )  the  good  as  the  manifested  will  of 
Yahweh;  (c)  God’s  insistence  that  His  laws  be  put  into  practice;  ( d )  the 
effective  feeling  of  remorse  (“bad  conscience”)  that  follows  on  sin;  ( e )  the 
self-accusation  of  guilt;  (/)  the  prophets’  call  to  repentance;  ( g )  the  moral 
blindness  resulting  from  obstinacy  in  sin  and  lack  of  remorse.  The  concrete 
Hebrew  language  includes  conscience  in  the  word  for  heart  ( leb ).  The  heart 
is  the  witness  to  the  moral  value  of  human  acts,  the  place  wherein  the  divine 
law  is  interiorized,  the  source  of  the  moral  and  religious  sense.  The  Hebrew 
approach  to  the  question  of  conscience  is  pre-philosophic.  Although  the  con¬ 
cept  of  conscience  finds  a  place  in  Herodotus,  Euripides,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
no  pre-Christian  literature  gives  such  a  predominant  role  to  the  conscience 
as  does  the  OT. 


(2)  In  the  Pauline  corpus  syneidesis  occurs  22  times.  Seven  uses  of  the 
word  may  be  listed:  (a)  the  awareness  of  personal  sin;  ( b )  the  permanent 
power  to  gauge  one’s  moral  condition  by  reflecting  on  one’s  previous  acts ; 

(c)  the  faculty  of  moral  discernment  relative  to  the  actions  of  other  men; 

( d )  the  evaluation  of  an  act  before  its  accomplishment;  ( e )  the  “weak”  con¬ 
science,  not  free  from  error,  which  can  be  in  disaccord  with  the  real  order  of 
values;  (/)  the  habitual  moral  state  of  an  individual;  ( g )  the  soul  itself. 
The  Pauline  concept  of  conscience  represents,  perhaps,  an  enrichment  of  the 
Socratic  gnothi  seauton  and  of  conscientia  as  it  is  found  in  Cicero  and  Seneca. 


— M.  A.  F. 

534.  R.  d’Ouince, 
’61)  343-354. 


“Mort  et  resurrection 


en  Jesus-Christ,” 


Christus  8 


(31, 


“Death  and  resurrection  in  Christ  Jesus”  is  a  familiar  expression  for  readers 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Here  is  embodied  a  mystery  of  Christian  life:  man 
must  die  to  sin  in  order  to  rise  again  in  God.  Just  as  Christ  experienced 
death  and  rebirth,  so  too  His  followers,  members  of  the  Church,  incorporated 
in  Him,  are  invited  to  a  conscious  participation  in  His  death  and  Resurrection. 
The  act  by  which  Christ  crucified  sin  and  put  to  death  death  itself  has  a  two¬ 
fold  dimension:  (1)  an  act  of  obedience  (“.  .  .  he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  death  on  a  cross.”  [Phil  2:8];  “Not  what  I  will, 
but  what  thou  wilt.”  [Mk  14:36]);  and  (2)  an  act  of  love  towards  mankind 
(“I  am  the  good  shepherd;  .  .  .  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.”  [Jn 
10:  14-15];  “A  new  commandment  I  give  to  you,  that  you  love  one  another; 
even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love  one  another.”  [Jn  13:34]). 
An  intimate  nexus  connects  death  and  resurrection.  “Was  it  not  necessary 
that  the  Christ  should  suffer  these  things  and  enter  into  his  glory?”  (Lk  24:26) 
Death  and  resurrection  are  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  reality. — G.  D’A. 
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535.  E.  Elorduy,  “La  Teologia  cle  la  Alianza  y  la  Escritura,”  EstEcl  36  (138 
’61)  335-376. 

J.  Moltmann’s  definition  of  Covenant  theology  as  a  branch  distinct  from  bibli¬ 
cal  theology  is  basically  correct.  Historically,  the  content  of  the  Covenant  was 
developed  in  a  succession  of  stages  from  Adam  to  Christ.  Because  it  is  based 
on  this  real  history,  the  theology  of  the  Covenant  is  a  science  incompatible 

with  myth. 

The  Covenant  is  seen  in  three  stages  in  the  OT :  ( 1 )  the  pact  of  Yahweh 
with  Abraham  which  contained  in  germ  all  the  elements  (theological,  juridi¬ 
cal  and  moral)  which  constitute  the  complex  reality  of  the  bcrith ;  (2)  the 
Mosaic  Covenant  and  Law  which  governed  the  evolution  of  Israel  as  a  theo¬ 
cratic  nation;  (3)  the  Covenant  as  seen  in  later  sapiential  culture.  In  the  NT 
there  is  a  similar  development  from  the  stage  represented  by  Jesus  and  His 
followers  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  Romans  and  the  Covenant  theology  of 
Hebrews.  This  NT  development  culminates  in  2  Corinthians  which  shows  the 
relationship  of  Covenant  and  Bible  and  the  fulfillment  of  both  in  the  person 
of  Christ. — F.  P.  G. 

536.  H.  D.  Galley,  “Das  ‘Haus’  im  Neuen  Testament,”  EvangLuthKirchc 
15  (July  1,  ’61)  201-205. 

The  word  oikos  is  used  with  reference  to  the  gathering  place  of  Christians 
for  the  celebration  of  the  communal  meal  and  for  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
It  also  means  “family,”  “a  religious  unit.”  Whence  arises  the  concept  of  the 
home  as  a  cell  of  the  local  Christian  community.  In  line  with  these  considera¬ 
tions  is  a  notion  which  appears  four  times  in  the  NT  (Phlm  2;  1  Cor  16:10; 
Rom  16:5;  Col  4:15  [he  kat’  oikon  ( tinos )  ekklcsia]).  This  terminus  tech- 
iiicus  originated  from  the  regular  gatherings  of  a  part  of  the  community  in  a 
particular  home — a  religious  cell — for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord  s  Supper . 
The  assembling  of  the  early  Christians  for  worship  in  a  private  house,  in 
addition  to  their  meeting  in  larger  groups,  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  their  living  a  common  life  under  the  gospel. 

In  the  primitive  Church  the  home  was  the  model  for  the  community  hit 
of  the  Christians.  Yet  the  eschatological  tension  in  which  the  home  stands 
as  part  of  the  order  of  this  passing  world  must  not  be  overlooked,  d  his  means 
that  the  natural  order  of  the  family  cannot  be  directly  interpreted  as  a 
spiritual  state.  Nevertheless,  the  eschatological  character  of  the  Christian 
community,  its  given  freedom,  must  be  preserved  within  the  natural  order 
of  the  home,  the  place  where  the  spiritual  order  in  this  world  takes  concrete 
form.  The  NT  witness  indicates  that  our  task  today  must  be  not  only  to 
introduce  the  gospel  into  the  home  as  an  effecti\e  power,  but  to  endea\ 
through  the  gospel  to  make  the  home  a  part  of  the  Church.— E.  J.  K. 
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537.  J.  Goettman,  “Histoire  de  la  non-violence  dans  la  Bible/’  BibVieChret 
41  (’61)  58-73. 

Although  the  Bible  is  replete  with  accounts  of  violence,  an  appeal  to  non¬ 
violence  pervades  its  entire  spiritual  doctrine  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse. 
Israel  enters  a  Covenant  whose  law  limits  violence,  and  the  prophets,  often 
writing  amidst  violence  and  catastrophe,  promise  ultimate  deliverance  from 
these  evils.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  master-plan  of  the  New  Covenant, 
Jesus  proclaims  a  code  of  non-violence.  This  is  especially  evident  in  Mt 
5:39-41,  the  instruction  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  The  message  of  the  Bible 
centers  on  the  voluntary  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  refrained  from 
asking  for  twelve  legions  of  angels  and  who  rebuked  Peter’s  recourse  to  the 
sword.  Paul  continues  this  doctrine  of  non-violence,  exhorting  us  to  rely  on 
the  weapons  of  justice  (Rom  6:13).  The  Apocalypse  closes  the  Bible  with  a 
vision  of  peace — the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb. 
— M.  A.  F. 

538.  P.  Grelot,  “La  pauvrete  dans  1’fLcriture  Sainte,”  Christus  8  (31,  ’61) 
306-330. 

Through  a  progressive  revelation  Scripture  presents  poverty  as  a  virtue,  an 
ideal,  a  condition  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  life.  This 
revelation  makes  frequent  use  of  the  fact  of  poverty  in  connection  with  social 
status,  even  social  disgrace.  These  two  aspects  of  poverty,  the  religious  and  the 
sociological,  are  never  confused,  although  they  are  often  interrelated  in  the 
concrete  dialectic  of  biblical  revelation.  Ultimately  the  virtue  of  poverty 
achieves  its  practical  expression  in  the  free  choice  of  the  state  of  poverty 
within  the  scope  of  evangelical  perfection.  For  an  understanding  of  this  final 
stage  a  reconstruction  of  its  OT  antecedents  is  helpful. 

Three  psychological  and  chronological  phases  are  distinguishable  in  the  OT 
concept  of  wealth  and  poverty.  (1)  Wealth  alone  is  a  value,  poverty  a  scandal, 
in  the  early  period  of  Israel’s  education.  (2)  Attention  is  next  drawn  to  the 
interior  type  of  poverty:  humility  before  God,  as  an  essential  spiritual  value. 
(3)  The  “poor  in  spirit”  discover  that  there  exists,  apart  from  earthly  riches, 
the  only  real,  true  wealth. 

Wealth  and  poverty  in  the  NT.  (1)  Christ  ennobles  poverty  both  by  teaching 
and  example.  (2)  The  primitive  Church  endeavors  to  actualize  this  ideal  and 
to  reflect  on  its  various  aspects:  (a)  the  mystery  of  the  detachment  of  Christ 
who  became  poor  “so  that  by  his  poverty  you  might  become  rich”  (2  Cor 
8:9) ;  ( b )  the  highest  good  is  the  kingdom  of  God  and  divine  life.  Everything 
connected  with  wealth  is  ordered  in  function  of  this  divine  life,  both  the  de¬ 
tachment  from  perishable  riches  and  the  free  giving  which  is  a  sign  of  com¬ 
munal  union.  The  leaven  which  is  to  transform  the  world  is  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  not  only  meets  the  demands  of  OT  justice  but  can  bring  men  to 
embrace  voluntarily  the  poverty  of  their  Master. — G.  D’A. 
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539.  E.  Grin,  “L’unite  des  deux  Testaments  selon  Calvin”  Theol7eit  17  n 

’61)  175-186.  '  K  ' 

For  Calvin,  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  establishes  the  unity  of  the  two 
Testaments.  The  Law,  i.e.,  the  form  of  religion  given  by  God  through  Moses 
was  meant  to  rouse  in  the  Hebrews  a  deep  desire  for  the  coming  of  the 
Savior  and  to  keep  them  constant  in  their  expectation  during  the  long  period 
of  waiting.  Christ  fulfilled  the  Law  by  confirming  what  it  promised  and  thus 
ratifying  it.  The  unity  of  the  Testaments  is  found  in  three  points  especially: 
God  gave  the  Hebrews,  as  the  ultimate  object  of  their  hope,  not  earthly  bless¬ 
ings  but  immortality;  the  Old  Covenant  was  founded  not  on  the  merits  of  the 
Fathers  but  on  God’s  mercy;  the  believers  of  OT  times  had  Christ  as  their 
mediator  and  knew  Him. 

The  differences  between  Old  and  New  do  not  have  to  do  with  their  substance, 
but  with  the  different  way  in  which  God  dispensed  his  doctrine.”  Through 
the  medium  of  earthly  blessings  God  made  the  Hebrews  contemplate  the 
invisible  realities  for  which  they  hoped — hence  the  importance  which  the  OT 
gives  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  the  Christian  realities  were  present  only  “in 
figure  ,  the  Old  Law  did  not  of  itself  give  men  any  power  to  keep  its  demands 
and  so  it  engendered  fear ;  the  Covenant  between  God  and  men  was  confined 
to  a  single  nation. 

Calvin  believed  in  the  continuity  of  the  biblical  revelation  because  he  believed 
in  the  faithfulness  of  God.  That  continuity  wras  assured  by  Christ,  already 
present  in  the  time  of  the  OT. — M.  B. 

540.  P.  Hirt,  “Von  der  Einheit  der  Gnade  und  der  Vielfalt  ihrer  Seinscharak- 
tere,”  MiinchTheolZeit  12  (2,  ’61)  133-144. 

1  Pt  4:10  speaks  of  a  multiplicity  of  grace,  whereas  the  source  of  all  grace 
is  the  one  Christ  (Eph  2:4-6;  2  Thes  1:12).  The  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  is 
made  up  of  persons  who  in  a  most  personal  way  experience  incorporation 
into  the  author  of  life,  Christ,  as  the  life-giving  principle;  and  thereby  they 
are  made  divine  in  a  very  personal  wray.  The  basic  source  of  grace  for  this 
divinization  of  creatures  (Col  1:15-17;  cf.  Jas  1:18)  is  in  and  through  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word  “of  wThose  fullness  we  have  all  received”  (Jn  1:16; 
Col  1:19).  By  virtue  of  the  transcendent  personal  presence  which  God  assumes 
in  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  then  in  principle  in  the  rest  of  chosen  humanity 
— a  presence  which  takes  place  only  through  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
uncreated  grace — the  sons  of  God  in  Christ  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  he 
Holy  Spirit.  The  uncreated  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  signifies  His  indwelling 
as  mediator  between  the  assumed  humanity  and  the  assuming  Word  in  Christ, 
and  then  as  mediator  between  Christ  and  Christians.  Consequently  the  Gift  of 
God,  uncreated  grace,  is  primarily  the  all-mediating  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  has  become  personal.  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  who  in  the  new 
man  in  God  calls  forth  the  created  grace  which  in  a  multiple  manner  produces 
the  unity  and  the  realization  of  man’s  existence  in  and  with  Christ. — J.  A.  S. 
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541.  A.  Hulsbosch,  “Biblisches  und  scholastisches  Denken,”  TricrThcolZcit 
70  (3,  ’61)  129-155. 

The  Hebrew  modes  of  thought  which  underlie  and  shape  biblical  theology 
do  not  have  close  affinities  with  the  scholastic,  chiefly  Aristotelian,  categories 
of  thought  employed  by  Western  theology  to  systematize  the  data  of  revelation. 
The  Israelite  tends  to  see  concrete  realities  in  their  moving  interrelationships. 
His  logic  is  not  the  logic  of  abstraction,  but  of  immediate  perception;  his  meta¬ 
physic  is  not  the  static  metaphysic  of  being,  but  the  dynamic  one  of  action. 
The  Israelite  mentality  looks  on  man  rather  as  an  animated  body  than  as  an 
embodied  soul;  man  is  a  body-person  who  in  his  integral  unity  is  the  subject 
wholly  involved  in  the  concrete  situations  which  relate  him  to  God,  to  his 
fellow  men  and  to  the  universe. 

This  biblical  style  of  thinking  the  great  Christian  events  and  realities,  to 
which  in  a  considerable  measure  the  patristic  mode  of  thought  must  be  assimi¬ 
lated,  often  places  its  stresses  elsewhere  than  the  later  scholastic  theologians 
did  when  dealing  with  the  same  themes.  The  differences  are  exemplified  and 
elaborated  in  two  principal  fields:  (1)  supernatural  anthropology  and  the 
new  life  of  grace;  (2)  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  A  fuller  consideration 
of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Incarnation  shows  some  of  its  shortcomings 
to  be  due  to  its  relative  unfamiliarity  with  biblical  thought. — F.  X.  L. 

542.  E.  Jeanneret,  “La  gloire  de  Dieu  a  travers  la  Bible,”  RevTlieolPhil  11 
(2,  ’61)  135-149. 

God,  though  sufficient  to  Himself,  is  yet  desirous  of  communicating  His 
glory.  This  glory  of  God  is  not  only  the  manifestation  of  His  power  and 
wisdom,  but  also  the  expression  of  His  love  and  of  His  joy.  Man  is  God’s 
image  reflecting  in  a  special  way  God’s  glory.  Yet  in  the  very  beginning  of 
human  history  this  glory  of  God  was  dimmed  in  the  catastrophe  which  befell 
Adam  and  Eve.  Later  God  made  an  alliance  with  man  and  willed  to  have 
His  glory  reside  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  God  desired  Israel  to  be  holy,  but  she 
would  not  and  consequently  suffering  became  her  lot.  Thus  salvation-history 
became  a  dialogue  between  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  backsliding  of  Israel. 
Where  is  the  glory  of  God?  In  a  vision  Ezekiel  saw  it  departing  from  the 
Temple  (Ezek  11:  22-23).  Yet  God  was  patient  with  Israel,  for  He  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  His  Son  to  be  her  Savior  and  the  Savior  of  the  world;  to 
manifest  His  glory  through  the  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death  of  Christ. 
Against  the  glory  of  God,  the  power  of  sin,  monstrous  though  it  is,  cannot 
prevail;  for  Christ  has  risen  from  death,  manifested  Himself  to  His  apostles 
and  disciples,  and  sent  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  divine  Guide  unto  the 
end  of  the  world. — W.  J.  H. 

543.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “Pondering  the  Parousia,”  ChristCent  78  (Sept.  13,  ’61) 
1072-73. 

When  it  speaks  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  what  does  the  Bible  say, 
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what  does  it  mean,  and  what  does  it  mean  to  us  ?  In  describing  the  parousia  the 
Bible  uses  semipoetic  language  to  describe  an  actual  future  event.  Unless  the 
modern  Christian  can  believe  that  only  God  can  redeem  history,  then  Christian 
theology  faces  collapse  because  both  the  Incarnation  and  the  parousia  stand 
for  the  same  fact:  it  is  only  God  who  can  save  man  from  his  sin  and  history 
from  self-destruction. — E.  R.  C. 

544.  B.  A.  Mastin,  “Death  in  God's  Design,”  Theology  64  (495,  ’61)  372-377. 

What  “has  traditionally  been  described  in  the  Protestant  twofold  and 
Catholic  fourfold  schemes  of  the  hereafter”  is  insufficient.  To  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  biblical  notion  of  death  we  must  strive  to  grasp  “how  life 
beyond  death  fits  into  God’s  eternal  purposes  for  mankind.”  The  Bible  gives 
us  clues  to  this  understanding  by  pointing  out  the  establishment  of  a  “fuller 
relationship  both  with  God  and  with  one’s  fellows”  accomplished  through 
each  one’s  resurrection,  and  by  revealing  the  idea  of  God’s  new  creation  to  be 
perfected  beyond  this  present  transitory  stage. — C.  H.  P. 

545.  H.  McCabe,  “Sex  and  the  Sacred,”  LifeSpir  16  (182,  ’61)  70-80. 

Both  Testaments  represent  sex  as  something  sacred.  The  restoration  of  Is¬ 
rael,  the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny,  was  conceived  as  the  marriage  of  the  virgin 
Israel  with  Yahweh;  the  Messianic  age  was  to  be  the  marriage  feast,  the 
sacred  meal  associated  with  the  marriage  of  Israel  and  God.  This  is  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth,  and  Mary  represents  and  sums  up  the 
virgin  Israel ;  in  Mary  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled. — J.  J.  C. 

546.  P.  Miquel,  “Le  mystere  de  la  Transfiguration,"  QuestLitPar  42  (3,  ’61 ) 
194-223. 

The  more  one  reads  the  Transfiguration  account  with  an  eye  to  the  many 
OT  details  (e.g.,  Moses  on  Sinai,  day  of  glory  in  Daniel,  God’s  presence  in 
Tabernacle  and  cloud)  and  to  the  NT  events  (e.g.,  Christ’s  Baptism  and 
Agony),  the  more  clearly  does  he  attain  the  rich  significance  of  this  mystery. 
The  Transfiguration  is  at  the  same  time  a  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the 
two  Testaments,  and  an  anticipated  manifestation  of  Messianic  glory.  In  the 
Transfiguration  God,  already  mysteriously  present,  renders  Himself  visible. 
How  this  was  accomplished  remains  a  mystery,  but  it  could  be  proposed  that 
this  illumination  took  place  in  the  conscience  of  the  apostles.  1  his  explanation 
coincides  with  the  need  of  a  pure  heart  and  soul  to  see  God.  I  he  1  ransfigura- 
tion  is  also  a  sign  and  an  assurance  of  our  own  transfiguration  into  glory, 
and  this  is  accomplished  only  by  the  transformation  of  the  whole  of  mans 
life  and  being  by  the  Holy  Spirit. — R.  P.  B. 

547.  D.  Moody,  “The  Double  Face  of  Death,”  RevExp  58  (3,  ’61)  348-366. 

Death  may  be  considered  as  a  destruction  or  as  a  departure.  1  lie  idea  of 
death  as  destruction  is  studied  especially  in  the  light  of  the  0 1  concept  of 
Sheol  and  the  NT  concept  of  Hades,  as  well  as  in  its  relation  to  sin.  Christ  s 
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Resurrection  enables  us  to  understand  more  clearly  the  idea  of  death  as  a 
departure  to  a  more  blessed  state.  This  notion  of  death  as  a  departure  occa¬ 
sions  a  consideration  of  the  NT  expressions  about  death  as  sleep,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  nature  of  immortality  and  of  the  state  of  eternal  blessedness. 
— C.  H.  P. 

548.  W.  D.  Stacey,  “Man  as  a  Soul,”  ExpTimes  72  (11,  ’61)  349-350. 

Laurin’s  statement  that  man  is  a  soul  [cf.  §  5-826]  is  misleading,  and  the  OT 
conception  of  man  as  a  soul  is  not  the  starting  point  for  a  discussion  of  eternal 
life. 

549.  N.  B.  Stonehouse,  “Miracle  Re-evaluated,”  ChristCent  78  (Nov.  1,  ’61) 
1295-97. 

“To  view  miracles  as  interruptions  of  the  order  of  nature  is  not  to  believe  the 
impossible  but  to  believe  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible.” 

Sacraments 

550.  O.  Semmelroth,  “Wortverkiindigung  und  Sakramentenspendung  als  dia- 
logisches  Zueinander,”  Catholica  15  (1,  ’61)  43-60. 

The  Church,  as  rendering  perpetual  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  repro¬ 
duces  in  her  own  vital  functions  the  essentially  dialogistic  nature  of  salvation. 
Thus  the  preaching  of  the  word,  because  it  is  the  word  of  God,  clearly  con¬ 
tinues  the  divine  self-communication  of  the  Word-made-flesh.  Here  we  have 
the  salvation  process  in  its  descending  movement.  It  is  less  obvious  that  the 
sacraments  embody  the  salvation  process  in  its  ascending  movement ;  that 
they  continue,  in  other  words,  the  return  of  mankind  to  the  Father  through 
the  sacrificial  death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ.  At  first  glance,  the  sacraments 
appear  to  be  simply  more  of  God’s  self-giving;  they  seem  to  take  the  same 
downward  direction  as  does  the  preaching  of  the  word.  In  the  larger  sense,  of 
course,  every  action  of  man  is  at  once  action  of  God  and,  therefore,  word  of 
God.  Within  this  larger  sense,  however,  a  stricter  sense  must  be  recognized, 
wherein  God’s  word  and  man’s  response  stand  opposite  each  other  in  a  dialo¬ 
gistic  relationship.  This  relationship  the  NT  indicates  by  distinguishing,  as  two 
opposite  movements  in  the  single  redemptive  totality,  the  Incarnation  from 
Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection.  Now  the  NT  also  shows  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  sacraments,  particularly  the  Eucharist,  is  to  unite  the  recipient 
with  Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection.  Hence  the  NT  distinguishes,  in  the 
stricter  sense,  the  sacramental  economy  from  the  preaching  of  the  word.  In 
the  former  is  realized  the  ascending  movement,  the  human  response  whereby 
in  Christ  mankind  makes  its  return  to  the  Father. — R.  L.  R. 

551.  K.  Grayston,  “Baptism  in  the  New  Testament,”  LondQuartHolRev  30 
(July,  ’61)  160-166. 

The  author  “outlines  some  studies  of  the  baptism  of  John  and  Jesus  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  baptism  in  the  earliest  Christian  communities,  the  Pauline 
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teaching,  and  the  question  of  infant  baptism.”  For  John,  baptism  was  the  seal 
of  the  new  community  of  Israel  against  the  coming  judgment.  Jesus  recog¬ 
nized  John’s  baptism  as  such  a  seal.  But  there  was  a  discontinuity  between  the 
baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus  (Mt  11:18-19). 

In  Acts  18:24 — 19:7  baptism  means  entry  into  the  people  of  God  and  a 
commissioning  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  the  Gentiles  in.  Throughout  Acts 
it  is  seldom  even  hinted  that  faith  precedes  baptism.  Baptism  is  itself  the  act 
of  faith  in  obedience  to  the  apostolic  kerygma. 

There  is  no  answer  to  any  question  which  would  involve  separating  faith 
from  baptism  and  making  baptism  an  endorsement  of  faith.  From  baptism  faith 
grows.  Children  are  not  inactive  members  of  the  Church  since  they  share  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  there  is  a  time  when  they  are  no  longer  children  and  must 
consciously  become  as  little  children  in  a  new  way.— J.  J.  H. 

552.  A.  W.  Wainright,  “Regeneration  and  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit  in  Relation 
to  Infant  and  Believers’  Baptism,”  LondQiuxrtHolRev  30  (July,  ’61)  176- 

180. 

The  metaphor  of  regeneration  refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life. 
If  an  unbaptized  man  is  converted,  he  should  receive  believers’  baptism  and 
his  rebirth  takes  place  either  when  he  is  converted  or  when  he  is  baptized. 
If  a  child  is  brought  up  in  the  Christian  Church,  his  Christian  life  begins  in 
infancy.  His  regeneration  does  not  take  place  when  he  is  converted  but  long 
before,  either  at  physical  birth  or  in  baptism.  Such  a  child  should  receive 
infant  baptism.  Regeneration,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  linked  automatically 
with  conversion. — J.  J.  H. 

553.  A.  M.  Ward,  “The  Necessity  of  Baptism,”  LondQuartHolRev  30  (July, 
’61)  167-170. 

The  Church  as  a  whole  has  always  been  certain  that  the  observance  of  bap¬ 
tism  is  rooted  in  the  intention  of  Christ  as  declared  in  Scripture.  How  can 
some  so  easily  dispense  with  it?  Baptism  should  be  recognized  as  the  veritable 
monstrance  of  the  gospel,  the  moving  reiteration  of  what  God  in  Christ  has 
done  for  our  salvation,  the  given  sign  and  seal  of  the  once-for-all  facts.  “Come, 
be  my  disciple”  means  “Come,  join  my  Church,”  and  this  is  done  through 
baptism. — J.  J.  H. 

554.  J.  M.  R.  Tillard,  “L’Eucharistie,  sacrement  de  l’esperance  ecclesiale,” 
NouvRevTheol  83  (6,  ’61)  561-592;  (7,  ’61)  673-695. 

The  theological  dimension  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrament  of  ecclesial  hope 
is  treated  under  the  following  aspects.  (1)  For  St.  Ihomas  Aquinas  the 
Eucharist  signifies  and  realizes  the  Church;  the  Eucharist  has  as  its  final 
effect  the  constitution  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  Furthermore,  through  the  Eu¬ 
charist  the  Christian  awaits,  within  the  community  of  the  Church,  the  return 

of  the  Lord  and  the  resurrection  of  his  own  body. 

(2)  The  scriptural  context.  The  Eucharist,  sacrament  of  ecclesial  hope,  is 
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the  dimension  revealed  both  in  the  promise  of  the  Eucharist  at  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  loaves,  and  in  the  actual  institution  of  the  sacrament  after  the 
apostles  had  eaten  the  paschal  meal.  Through  the  Pasch  the  Jewish  people  re¬ 
lived  their  past  history  and  reminded  God  of  His  promises  for  the  future.  At 
the  Last  Supper  Jesus  retains  this  dimension  of  hope,  now  in  the  context  of 
the  New  Covenant:  “Do  this  ...  in  remembrance  of  me.”  (1  Cor  11:24). 
The  multiplication  of  loaves  (Jn  6)  also  manifests  the  ecclesial  and  eschatologi¬ 
cal  scope  of  the  Eucharist.  Just  as  the  manna  had  been  the  bread  of  hope 
for  the  chosen  people,  Israel,  so  too  the  Eucharist  would  be  the  bread  of  life- 
giving  unity  and  hope  for  the  Church,  the  true  people  of  God. 

(3)  For  the  Fathers,  voices  of  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church,  Christ’s 
resurrected  body  which  we  receive  in  the  Eucharist  unites  those  who  partake 
of  Christ’s  flesh,  is  itself  united  to  our  corruptible  flesh,  and  plants  in  us  the 
seed  of  incorruptibility.  (4)  Liturgical  texts  include  further  proofs  of  this 
emphasis.  The  anaphoras  of  the  Oriental  liturgies  clearly  link  the  reception  of 
the  Eucharist  to  hope  in  our  final  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  Repeated  ex¬ 
pressions  of  this  same  theme  occur  in  the  Western  liturgies,  e.g.,  in  the  Mass 
of  the  Roman  rite  during  the  Canon,  Secret  and  Postcommunion  prayers. 
(5)  Eucharistic  theology  comprehends  two  schools  of  speculation.  The  first 
attributes  the  “immortalizing”  effect  of  the  Eucharist  to  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  of  the  Logos,  while  the  second  attributes  this  value  to  the  presence  of 
the  pneumatic  body,  i.e.,  the  body  glorified  by  the  divine  Pneuma.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  these  two  aspects  are  complementary  rather  than  contradictory. 

(6)  Finally,  the  Eucharist  offers  a  foundation  for  the  moral  life  of  the 
Christian.  In  attempting  to  prepare  for  the  parousia,  both  ecclesial  efforts  and 
the  Christian’s  personal  strivings  for  holiness  are  inseparable ;  it  is  in  the 
Eucharist  that  both  the  Church  and  the  individual  Christian  draw  fresh 
strength  for  the  effort.  By  nourishing  the  hope  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  ecclesial  charity;  by  enabling  the  people  of  God 
to  enter  into  closer  communion  with  the  Father  and  their  brothers  in  Christ, 
it  is  the  sacrament  of  ecclesial  hope. — E.  F. 

EARLY  CHURCH 

555.  B.  C.  Butler,  “The  Literary  Relations  of  Didache,  Ch.  XVI,”  Joitrn 
TheolStud  11  (2,  ’60)  265-283. 

“I  am  here  concerned  with  Didache  ch.  xvi,  which  belongs,  according  to 
Audet  [cf.  §  6-371r],  to  the  penultimate  stage  of  the  work’s  composition.  I 
wish  to  examine  the  relations,  if  any,  of  this  chapter  with  (a)  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  or  with  that  stream  of  tradition  which  is  crystallized  for  us  in  this 
gospel — this  I  shall  designate  as  M(g),  the  addition  (g)  indicating  that  the 
source  was  already  in  Greek  when  it  was  used  by  the  Didachist;  ( b )  our  Gospel 
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of  Luke;  (c)  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (designated  as  B).  It  will  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  the  Didache  as  D.” 


“In  conclusion,  I  will  attempt  to  state  succinctly  wherein  my  results  differ 
from  those  of  Audet  and  Glover  [cf.  §  3-739].  Both  these  authors  wish  to 
exclude  any  dependence  of  D  on  any  of  our  gospels.  Glover  appeals  to  a 
collection  of  sayings/  which,  if  I  understand  him  aright,  included  some  *M’ 
material  and  a  lot  of  ‘Q’  (op.  cit.,  pp.  28  f.)  ;  but  it  totally  lacked  Markan 
material.  Audet  is  content  to  refer  to  a  ‘common  tradition’  (which  must,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  already  in  the  Greek  tongue)  behind  Matthew  and  D. 

“I  have  argued  that  D  xvi,  with  which  alone  I  am  directly  concerned  here, 
is  dependent  on  Luke,  or  conceivably  on  Proto-Luke  (if  anyone  believes  in 
that  hypothetical  entity  and  its  circulation  in  the  early  Church).  I  have  also 
argued  that  this  chapter  of  D  is  dependent  on  a  source  which  I  have  named 
M(g).  This  source  was  not  anything  so  vague  as  the  common  synoptic  tra¬ 
dition.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  we  can  apply  tests,  it  points  us  unerringly 
to  the  tradition  which  is  crystallized  specifically  in  Matthew.  And  M(g).  as 
used  by  D,  already  incorporated  in  itself  elements  which,  when  we  meet  them 
in  Matthew,  are  customarily  explained  as  borrowings  by  Matthew  from  Mark. 

“There  is  one  further  thing  to  say  about  this  source.  Not  only  does  it  point 
us  in  the  direction  of  Matthew,  but  comparative  documentary  analysis,  when 
applied  to  D  xvi,  gives  us  no  grounds  for  distinguishing  it  from  our  Matthew. 
So  far  as  documentary  criticism  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  D  xvi,  M(g)  might  be  our  Matthew.” 


556.  A.  Cabaniss,  “The  University  of  Mississippi  Coptic  Papyrus  Manuscript: 
a  Paschal  Lectionary?”  NTStud  8  (1,  ’61)  70-72. 

The  contents  and  significance  of  two  Coptic  MSS  now  at  the  L  niversitv  of 
Mississippi  are  discussed.  One  is  a  parchment  volume,  ca.  A.D.  400-450, 
containing  the  last  two  chapters  of  Jeremiah  (according  to  the  LXX  ),  Lam¬ 
entations,  and  parts  of  Baruch  including  Bar  6,  called  in  the  LXX  the 
Letter  of  Jeremiah.”  The  second  codex,  a  papyrus  volume,  ca.  A. I).  300, 
contains  Melito’s  Peri  Pascha,  2  Mac  5:27 — 7:41,  1  Peter,  Jonah  and  an 
unidentified  fragment.  (Cf.  §  4-27.)  The  “contents  of  our  papyrus  volume 
suggests  very  strongly  that  this  was  a  reader’s  book  used  at  the  obser\ance  of 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection — and  ipso  facto  at  a  baptism.  It  is  woith 
recalling  that  in  the  pre-Nicene  Church  the  Paschal  service  was  a  complex  that 
included  the  observances  we  associate  with  Good  Friday,  Eastei  and  1  entt- 
cost.  Similar  to  the  suggestion  noted  above  concerning  the  papyrus  volume,  it 
is  likewise  possible  to  consider  the  parchment  volume  “as  part  ot  a  Good  h  ri- 
day  service  after  the  Easter  complex  was  resolved  into  its  components,  hor 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  and  the  book  of  Lamentations  have  held  (as  they 
still  hold)  a  prominent  position  in  the  more  penitential  services  ot  Holy 

Week.”— J.  J.  C. 
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557.  E.  Dinkler,  “Die  Petrus-Rom-Frage.  Ein  Forschungsbericht,”  Theol 
Rund  27  (1,  ’61)  33-64.  [Cf.  §  5-535.] 

But  for  extra-canonical  and  monumentary  sources  there  would  be  no  Peter-in- 
Rome  question.  Yet  the  evidence  for  Peter’s  martyrdom  at  Rome  leaves  little 
room  for  critical  doubt,  so  much  so  that  investigation  is  now  centered  on  the 
history  of  the  cult  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  between  A.D.  150  and  350; 
beyond  a  few  certain  data  much  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  key  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  cult  of  Peter  is  the  Gaius  text  and  in  particular  the  word 
tropaion.  Two  interpretations  of  the  word  can  be  defended:  (1)  graves  of  the 
martyrs,  (2)  place  of  victory  or  martyrdom.  The  critical  view  of  the  period 
depends  on  the  choice  of  interpretations. 

The  dating  of  the  graffiti  and  the  consequent  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
this  period  by  M.  Guarducci  are  based  more  on  wishful  thinking  than  on  sound 
evaluation  of  evidence.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  translation  of  Peter’s  bones 
from  the  Vatican  to  the  Via  Appia.  The  certainties  are  that  around  A.D.  200 
the  separate  places  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  on  the  Vatican  and  of  Paul  on 
the  Via  Ostiense  were  known,  that  around  258-260  and  afterward  the  presence 
of  the  bones  of  both  ad  catacumbas  was  believed.  The  question,  then,  is  how 
to  explain  the  rise  of  this  latter  belief  in  the  third  century  and  the  continuance 
of  this  tradition  after  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  on  the  Vatican  and  of  St. 
Paul’s  on  the  Via  Ostiense. 

K.  Mohlberg  and  H.  Chadwick  have  provided  decisive  clues  to  new  solutions 
of  this  question  by  exploring  the  church  history  of  Rome  in  the  second  half  of 
the  third  century  and  by  pointing  out  Novatian’s  importance.  In  conclusion, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  excavations  beneath  St.  Peter’s  have  not  led  to  a  uni¬ 
vocal  solution  of  the  Peter-in-Rome  question. — W.  A.  B. 

558.  J.  Jeremias,  “Drei  weitere  spatjudische  Heiligengraber,”  ZeitNTWiss 
52  (1-2,  ’61)  95-101. 

In  his  Heiligengraber  in  Jesu  Umwelt  (1958)  Jeremias  studied  forty-nine 
late  Jewish  and  Samaritan  Heiligengraber.  To  this  list  he  now  adds  three 
more:  the  grave  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Samaria,  that  of  Zadok  in  the  Kidron 
Valley,  and  that  of  the  three  young  men  in  the  fiery  furnace.  In  Palestine, 
Jewish  veneration  of  holy  persons  differed  from  that  of  Jews  living  outside  that 
land.  In  Judea  these  holy  persons  were  considered  primarily  intercessors,  but 
in  the  Diaspora  they  were  also  miracle  workers.  Furthermore,  the  great 
veneration  paid  to  relics  was  something  foreign  to  the  Jewish  fatherland.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  comparison  with  Judea  the  Jewish  Diaspora  seems  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  have  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
cult  of  the  Saints. — J.  Bz. 

Gnosticism — Nag  Hammadi  Manuscripts 

559.  W.  R.  Schoedel,  “New  Gnostic  Papyri,”  RelLife  31  (1,  ’61)  99-107. 

“It  would  seem  that  in  general  we  are  moving  toward  a  position  in  our 
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understanding  of  Gnosticism  which  is  in  some  respects  closer  to  that  of  the 
early  church.  Of  course  Irenaeus’  view  is  inadequate.  Gnosticism  does  not 
spring  from  Greek  philosophy,  it  is  not  basically  a  Christian  heresy,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  nonsense.  Nevertheless,  the  profound  cleavage  between  the  New 
Testament  and  Gnosticism  which  the  early  fathers  felt  may  well  be  rooted  in 
the  facts  of  the  case.,, 

560.  S.  Schulz,  “Die  Bedeutung  neuer  Gnosisfunde  fur  die  neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft,”  TheolRiind  26  (3,  ’60)  209-266;  (4,  ’60)  301-334. 

A  survey  of  (1)  Iranian  and  Coptic  Manichaean  material,  (2)  the  Nag  Ham- 
madi  papyri  and  (3)  Mandaean  writings  demonstrates  the  vast  amount  of 
matter  which  these  finds  afford  for  NT  studies.  These  riches,  however,  must 
first  be  mined  and  evaluated  by  specialists  in  various  fields. — J.  J.  C. 

561.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Die  Gotteslehre  bei  Aristides  und  in  gnostichen 
Schriften,”  TheolZeit  17  (3,  ’61)  166-174. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists,  and  the  Gnostics  were  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  before  A.D.  180  the  Christian  Gnostics  were  still  in  close  connection 
with  the  Church.  The  oldest  extant  Christian  Apology,  that  of  Aristides,  pref¬ 
aces  its  description  of  the  different  forms  of  religion  with  a  statement  of 
doctrine  about  God  which  has  close  resemblances  to  two  Gnostic  documents, 
the  Apocryphon  Johannis  and  the  Sophia  Jesu  Christi.  The  relation  between 
the  Apology  and  these  documents  is  neither  direct  influence  in  either  direction 
nor  borrowing  from  a  common  Judaeo-Hellenistic  source.  All  three  are  derived 
from  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  time.  Educated  Christians  were  taught 
that  their  God  was  He  of  whom  the  pagan  philosophers  spoke  and  whom  they 
were  seeking.  Among  uneducated  Christians,  however,  it  was  not  the  identity 
of  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  philosophers  but  the  difference  that  was 
emphasized. 

Hence,  the  divine  attributes  of  the  philosophers’  speech  became  the  property 
of  a  higher  form  of  Christianity,  and  so  they  could  be  regarded  (as  in  the 
Gnostic  writings)  as  the  highest  Christian  revelation.  In  Aristides,  this 
teaching  about  God  prepares  the  ground  for  that  revelation ;  for  the  Gnostics, 
it  is  the  revelation  itself.  The  verbal  agreements  together  with  the  conceptual 
difference  could  not  be  explained  if  the  apologists  and  the  second-century 
Gnostics  were  to  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  “groups”  using  different  literary 
forms.  They  were,  rather,  men  who  wished  to  be  Christians  anti  to  witness  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity. — M.  B. 

562.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “ta  thelyka  apandrothenta  [Clement  of  Alexandria,  Exccrpta 
ex  Theodoto,  21,  3]— A  Quotation  from  Jeremiah  xxxi.  22?”  NTStud  8 
(1,  ’61)  56-58. 

In  the  last  saying  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (logion  114)  we  find  the  peculiar 
idea  that  every  woman  must  become  a  man.  A  parallel  idea  occurs  in  tht 
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Excerpta  ex  Tlieodoto  and  is  apparently  derived  from  Jer  31:22.  The  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  this  verse  “ill  an  old  Greek  version  (of  a  Testimony-book?) 
was  translated  in  the  sense:  ‘female  will  become  male’.” — J.  J.  C. 

563.  O.  Cullmann,  “The  Gospel  of  Thomas,”  TheolDig  9  (3,  ’61)  175-180. 

Digest  of  C’s  article,  “Das  Thomasevangelium  und  die  Frage  nach  dem  Alter 
der  in  ihm  enthaltenen  Tradition,”  TheolLitZeit  85  (1960)  321-334  [cf.  §  5-541], 

564.  E.  Haenchen,  “Literatur  zum  Thomasevangelium,”  TheolRund  27  (2, 
’61)  147-178. 

After  citing  the  pertinent  literature,  H  notes  the  editions  and  translations  of 
the  Coptic  and  Greek  texts ;  he  is  thus  led  to  the  question  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two.  G.  Garitte’s  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Greek  is  a  translation 
of  the  Coptic  [cf.  §  5-841]  has  not  succeeded.  The  opposite  seems  to  be  true, 
yet  the  history  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  still  unclear. 

There  are  three  main  theories  on  the  sources  of  Thomas.  (1)  Quispel’s 
thesis  that  Thomas  rests  solely  on  extra-canonical  sources,  especially  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  runs  into  too  many  difficulties  to  be  defensible. 
(2)  Grant  opts  for  the  use  of  Synoptic  material  and  shows  that  Thomas'  man¬ 
ner  of  citing  the  Synoptics  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Naassenes.  His  opinion 
that  the  gospel  was  not  at  first  Gnostic  cannot  be  upheld.  (3)  R.  McL.  Wilson, 
following  Leipoldt  and  Cullmann,  develops  the  hypothesis  that  this  gospel’s 
source  is  an  early  tradition  independent  of  the  Synoptics.  But  it  would  appear 
that  Thomas  freely  cited  from  memory  what  had  been  passed  on  before  him 
from  memory,  namely,  the  canonical  Gospels.  Hunziger’s  attempt  to  discover 
genuine  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  fails. 

In  fine,  Thomas  seems  to  have  used  extremely  diversified  materials,  the  largest 
source  being  the  Synoptic  tradition,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  author 
did  not  have  copies  of  the  Gospels  before  him.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  he 
used  an  apocryphal  gospel  as  a  source. — W.  A.  B. 

565.  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “Das  Thomasevangelium  und  das  altsyrische  Christen- 
tum,”  VigChrist  15  (3,  ’61)  146-159. 

5 66.  S.  Munoz  Iglesias,  “El  Evangelio  de  Tomas  y  algunos  aspectos  de  la 
cuestion  sinoptica,”  EstEcl  34  (134-135,  ’60)  883-894. 

The  principal  value  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  rooted  in  those  passages  of 
this  apocryphal  work  which  are  common  to  our  canonical  Gospels  as  well.  A 
comparison  of  the  passages  as  related  in  the  different  sources  can  aid  in  de¬ 
termining  more  precisely  the  context  of  our  Lord’s  sayings.  One  point  of 
comparison  can  be  the  phrases  used  in  the  fashion  of  a  refrain,  repeated  in 
various  contexts  in  the  canonical  Gospels  and  in  Thomas.  As  a  beginning,  we 
consider  the  passages  which  have  the  following  expressions:  (1)  Non  gustabit 
mortem ;  (2)  Quaerite  et  invenietis;  (3)  Qui  habet  aures  audiendi,  audiat;  (4) 
Caelum  et  terra  transibunt  .  .  .  ;  (5)  Erunt  novissimi  primi  .  .  .  ;  (6)  Nihil  est 
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occultum  quod  non  reveletur  ....  The  third  expression,  for  example,  is  always 
stated  in  relation  to  a  parable  or  enigmatic  saying ;  its  connection  with  a 
particular  parable  or  enigma  is  almost  always  due  to  the  evangelist;  the  ex¬ 
pression  appears  three  times  in  its  more  abbreviated  form,  and  three  times  in 
the  longer  form.  It  is  still  too  early  to  draw  conclusions  except  to  say  that  our 
study  shows  that  Thomas  is  clearly  situated  in  thg  same  plane  as  the  Synoptics 
as  far  as  methods  of  editing  are  concerned. — H.  J.  H. 

567.  J.  N.  Sevenster,  “Het  evangelie  naar  Thomas  en  de  synoptische  evange- 
lien”  [The  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels],  VoxTheol  32 
(1,  ’61)  9-17. 

The  Gospel  of  Thomas  contains  a  great  number  of  parallels  with  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  mostly  with  smaller  or  greater  differences.  Many  of  these  differences 
may  readily  be  explained  as  changes  made  by  the  author  and  hence  cannot  be 
used  as  arguments  to  prove  the  author’s  independence  from  the  Synoptics.  But 
those  parallels  which  are  quoted  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  dependent  on  the 
Synoptics  do  not  settle  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  many  facts 
are  not  easily  explained  on  the  assumption  of  his  dependence.  Then  again,  the 
hypothesis  that  Thomas  draws  on  independent  Jewish-Christian  tradition,  and 
especially  on  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrezvs,  is  also  fraught  with  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Thomas  shows  rather  strong  anti-Jewish  feeling  and  a  marked  re¬ 
luctance  to  quote  the  OT.  However,  too  little  is  really  known  about  this  ancient 
Jewish-Christian  tradition;  and  particularly  scanty  and  unreliable  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  possess  about  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrezvs  and  its  relation 
to  the  Diatessaron.  Until  further  facts  come  to  light,  any  theory  about  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  must  remain  specu¬ 
lative. — P.  L.  A. 


568.  W.  Dunn,  “What  Does  ‘Gospel  of  Truth’  Mean?”  VigChrist  15  (3,  ’61) 

160-164. 

Three  points  are  made.  (1)  Because  of  its  opening  words  a  Gnostic  homily 
discovered  at  Chenoboskion  has  been  called  the  Gospel  of  l  ruth  and  summarily 
identified  with  the  Valentinian  Gospel  of  T  ruth  mentioned  by  Irenaeus.  Of 
this  latter,  however,  we  know  only  that  it  existed;  we  do  not  know  what  it  was. 
(2)  The  Chenoboskion  MS  does  not  have  the  form  of  a  gospel  and  does  not 
resemble  the  known  Gnostic  gospels.  (3)  In  the  document  1  ruth  seems  to 
be  a  substitute  for  “Jesus,”  so  that  the  initial  words,  The  Gospel  of  Truth, 
are  a  veiled  reference  to  the  beginning  of  Mark,  “The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
-J.  J.  C. 

569.  G.  Fecht,  “Der  erste  ‘Teil’  des  sogenannten  Evangelium  Veritatis  (S. 
16,31— 22,20).  I:  Kapitel  1,  Str.  I-III,”  Oricntalia  30  (4,  ’61)  371-390. 

A  general  introduction  discussing  the  Gospel  of  Truth  is  followed  b\  a  tram 
lation  and  by  a  commentary  on  the  passages  listed. 
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570.  R.  M.  Grant,  “The  Mystery  of  Marriage  in  the  Gospel  of  Philip,”  Vig 
Christ  15  (3,  ’61)  129-140. 

The  Valentinian  Gnostics,  who  made  much  of  marriage  as  a  mystery,  retained 
the  idea  that  perfect  marriage  was  eschatological.  According  to  the  Gospel  of 
Philip  the  union  represented  in  marriage  reflects  an  archetypal  unity,  an  original 
androgynous  unity  which  it  is  man’s  destiny  to  recover;  the  bridechamber  is 
both  eschatological  and  actual,  and  this  eschatological  actuality  is  a  mystery, 
just  as  in  Eph  5:32.  Philip  also  reveals  to  us  a  highly  significant  picture  of 
salvation  as  equivalent  to  marriage  and  of  marriage  as  an  archetype  of  salva¬ 
tion. — J.  J.  C. 

Archaeology 

571.  BihT erreSainte  41  (’61)  contains  the  following  articles  which  treat  of  the 
history  and  archaeology  of  Caesarea. 

J.  Maigret,  “Paul,  prisonnier  a  Cesaree,”  3-4. 

J.-M.  Fenasse,  “Pierre  et  Corneille,  le  centurion.  Une  rencontre  tres 
importante  pour  le  developpement  futur  de  l’Bglise,”  4-5. 

A.  Negev,  “Cesaree  maritime,  la  ville  des  procurateurs  romains,”  6-15. 
J.  Liebaert,  “Cesaree  de  Palestine,  centre  de  science  chretienne  aux 
premiers  siecles,”  16-17. 

I.-H.  Dalmais,  “Ld  bibliotheque  chretienne  de  Cesaree,”  16-17. 

572.  V.  Corbo,  “Les  decouvertes  au  Saint-Sepulchre,”  BibT erreSainte  40  (’61) 
14-16. 

In  September,  1960,  the  Custodia  Terrae  Sanctae  entrusted  the  author  with 
the  task  of  restoring  the  Latin  sanctuary  and  of  examining  the  ground  beneath 
the  Chapel  of  the  Apparition  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  An  illus¬ 
trated  account  of  the  work  and  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  is  presented 
here. — J.  J.  C. 

573.  “The  Expedition  to  the  Judean  Desert,  1960,”  IsrExpJ ourn  11  (1-2,  ’61) 
3-72. 

All  the  articles  in  this  double  number  are  devoted  to  the  joint  expedition 
of  the  Hebrew  University,  Department  of  Antiquities,  and  Israel  Exploration 
Society  to  the  area  between  En-gedi  and  Masada.  The  expedition  set  out  on 
March  23,  1960  and  work  was  suspended  at  the  site  on  April  5,  1960.  After 
an  introductory  article,  based  on  a  report  by  J.  Aviram  who  was  organizer  of 
the  entire  expedition,  the  directors  of  the  four  groups  into  which  the  personnel 
was  divided  submit  a  preliminary  report  on  their  respective  areas.  The  directors 
were  N.  Avigad,  Y.  Aharoni,  P.  Bar-Adon,  and  Y.  Yadin.  To  these  reports 
are  added  the  following  articles:  B.  Lifshitz,  “The  Greek  Documents  from 
Nahal  Seelim  and  Nahal  Mishmar”;  L.  Y.  Rahmani,  “The  Coins  from  Nahal 
Seelim  and  Nahal  Hardof”;  H.  Nathan,  “The  Skeletons  of  the  Nahal  Mishmar 
Caves”;  D.  V.  Zaitschek,  “Remains  of  Cultivated  Plants  from  the  Caves  of 
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Nahal  Mishmar.”  Twenty-four  pages  of  plates  provide  illustrative  material 

— F.  L.  M. 

574.  C.  T.  Fritsch  and  I.  Ben-Dor,  “The  Link  Expedition  to  Israel  1960  ” 
Bib  Arch  24  (2,  ’61)  50-59. 

The  underwater  archaeological  expedition  to  Israel  led  by  E.  A.  Link  opened 
up  new  possibilities  in  the  field  of  biblical  archaeology.  Explorations  were 
made  at  the  site  of  the  port  of  Caesarea  and  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  made  at  Caesarea  mark  a  small  beginning  to  what  would  be  a  most 
profitable  undertaking  if  done  on  a  larger  scale,  offering  the  opportunity  of 
studying  in  a  concentrated  area  the  interactions  of  Jewish  and  Christian  re¬ 
ligions,  and  of  Christian  and  pagan  cultures.  The  major  areas  of  concentration 
in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  were  Capernaum,  Magdala,  old  Tiberias  and  Beth  Yerah. 
The  authors  describe  briefly  many  of  the  more  significant  artifacts  found  in 
the  two  areas  of  research. — C.  H.  P. 

575.  H.  Senes,  “Heptapegon — Tabula — Tabgha,”  EstEcl  34  (134-135,  '60) 

873-881. 

A  study  of  the  churches  of  the  Heptapegon  region,  illustrated  by  four  plates. 

576.  Y.  Yadin,  “New  Discoveries  in  the  Judean  Desert,’’  Bib  Arch  24  (2,  ’61) 

34-50. 

An  Israeli  archaeological  expedition,  using  all  the  latest  scientific  equipment 
including  helicopters  and  mine  detectors,  discovered  some  caves  with  remains 
of  the  period  of  Bar  Cocheba.  The  finds  indicated  the  odd  burial  of  Bar 
Cocheba’s  garrison  (baskets  filled  with  skulls),  and  some  papyri  were  found 
containing  letters  written  by  Bar  Cocheba  and  his  contemporaries. — J.  J.  C. 

577.  Y.  Yadin,  “More  on  the  Letters  of  Bar  Kochba,”  Bib  Arch  24  (3,  ’61) 
86-95. 

578.  S.  Zeitlin,  “The  Fiction  of  the  Bar  Kokba  Letters,”  JewQuartRcv  51 
(4,  ’61)  265-274. 

“The  pronouncement  that  the  Bar  Kokba  letters  were  discovered  near  the 
Dead  Sea  belongs  to  the  realm  of  fiction.” 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

579.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “Gathering  the  Fragments:  Of  Qumran  Literature, 
Worship  35  (10,  ’61)  652-656. 

The  discovery  of  the  scrolls  is  related,  their  significance  explained  and  an 
annotated  bibliography  provided. 

580.  M.  Baillet,  “Un  recueil  liturgique  de  Qumran,  Grotte  4:  Les  paroles  des 
luminaires’,”  RevBib  68  (2,  ’61)  195-250. 

In  1958  J.  Starcky  consigned  to  B  for  study  and  publication  a  group  of  six 
works  from  4Q.  Written  in  Hebrew  and  on  leather,  they  are  of  a  hymnic  or 
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liturgical  character.  B  here  publishes  fragments  1  and  2,  totalling  seven  columns, 
of  the  longest  and  most  interesting  MS  of  this  lot.  He  gives  the  text  (with 
plates),  translation,  commentary,  and  supplementary  notes  on  paleography, 
morphology,  revisions,  marginal  and  textual  symbols,  meter,  etc.  The  MS  is 
entitled  dibre  hamm€> oroth  (whence  its  designation  4QDibHam)  which  B 
tentatively  translates  “the  liturgy  according  to  the  luminaries”  or  “the  office 
according  to  the  days  of  the  week.” 

The  work  was  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  and  the 
copy,  well  preserved,  dates  to  around  150  B.C.  Paleographically  the  MS  provides 
a  new  link  between  the  oldest  Qumran  MSS  and  lQIsa,  and  it  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  Hasmonean  calligraphy.  Scriptio  plena  prevails,  though 
there  are  a  few  defective  writings  which  surprise.  The  central  part  of  the  two 
fragments  consists  of  a  lamentation  or  national  confession  of  guilt.  Coming 
just  before  the  hymns  praising  the  Sabbath  in  the  final  column,  this  lament 
material  would  suit  the  liturgical  service  of  Friday. 

Biblical  material,  especially  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  is  used  generously. 
Most  important  of  all,  we  now  have  evidence  for  an  ancient  liturgy  prior  to 
the  full  development  of  the  sect  and  prior  to  its  properly  Essenian  character. 
The  MS  is  a  precious  witness  to  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  sect 
we  know  so  well  from  its  later  literature,  already  published. — F.  L.  M. 

581.  J.  W.  Doeve,  “Lamech’s  achterdocht  in  1  Q  Genesis  Apocryphon” 
[Lamech’s  Suspicion  in  the  Genesis  Apocryphon],  NedTheolTijd  15  (6, 
*61)  401-415. 

The  story  told  in  the  Genesis  Apocryphon  about  Lamech’s  doubts  at  the’ birth 
of  his  son  Noah  has  a  strong  parallel  in  Ethiopic  Enoch,  106.  A  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Qumran  version  is  Lamech’s  suspicion  of  his  wife  Bathenosh. 
This  seems  to  suggest  the  Essene  origin  of  the  Apocryphon,  since  we  know 
from  the  accounts  of  Philo  and  Josephus  that  the  Essenes  were  deeply  convinced 
of  the  infidelity  of  women;  cf.  especially  Josephus,  War  2,  8,  2. — P.  L.  A. 

582.  J.  Gnilka,  “Die  essenischen  Tauchbader  und  die  Johannestaufe,”  Rev 
Qum  3  (2,  ’61)  185-207. 

The  Essenian  ritual  baths  and  the  baptism  of  John  are  compared  on  the  basis 
of  Qumran  evidence,  Gospel  tradition  and  the  testimony  of  Josephus.  The 
comparison  involves  four  points,  on  each  of  which  the  available  evidence  for 
both  types  of  baptism  is  assembled:  (1)  the  external  development  of  the  two 
rites,  (2)  the  place  of  conversion  and  judgment  in  each,  (3)  their  theological 
significance,  and  (4)  their  eschatological  elements.  What  is  common  to  both 
types  is  assigned  to  a  common  milieu. 

But  John,  as  prophet  of  the  Messianic  era,  has  modified  the  idea  of  conver¬ 
sion  found  in  both  rites.  The  unrepeatable  character  of  his  baptism  under¬ 
scores  the  necessity  of  definitive  conversion  before  the  imminent  end-time  which 
is  the  dawning  of  the  Messianic  era  preached  by  John.  To  this  prophetic 
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character  can  be  added  a  priestly  element.  Noting  the  priestly  descent  of  John. 
G  places  emphasis  on  the  similarity  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the 
purificatory  rites  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  pilgrims  prior  to  participation  in 
Temple  services.  These  purifications  are  well  attested  for  the  last  decade  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  In  addition,  NT  evidence  (1  Pt  2:9)  indicates  that  the 
theology  and  liturgy  of  Christian  baptism  were  also  influenced  by  these  Jewish 
Temple  rites.  The  baptism  of  John,  with  its  marked  prophetic  and  priestly 
elements,  stands  midway  between  the  purificatory  rites  associated  with  the 
Temple,  and  Christian  baptism. — F.  L.  M. 

583.  J.  Hering,  “Analecta  Qumraniana.  II.  Encore  le  ‘messianisme’  dans  les 
ecrits  de  Qumran,”  RevHistPhilRel  41  (2,  ’61)  160-162. 

Qumran  expected  a  Messiah  who  would  play  a  role  less  important  than  that 
of  the  prophet  and  that  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.  There  is  no  trace 
of  a  belief  in  a  suffering  Messiah. — J.  J.  C. 

584.  H.  W.  Huppenbauer,  “Gerichtshaus  und  Gerichstag  im  Habakuk-Kom- 
mentar  von  Qumran,”  TheolZeit  17  (4,  ’61)  281-282. 

In  lQpHab  “house  of  judgment”  (8:2;  10:3)  and  “day  of  judgment”  (12:14; 
13:2  f.)  are  eschatological  terms.  The  stem  spt  occurs  eleven  times  in  lQpHab; 
in  only  one  instance  (9:1)  does  it  clearly  have  a  non-eschatological  reference. 
In  10:3  the  “house  of  judgment”  is  connected  with  a  judgment  “in  the  midst  of 
many  people,”  which  in  5:4  is  the  eschatological  judgment.  The  “day  of 
judgment”  is  the  day  on  which  all  the  wicked  will  be  eliminated  from  the  earth 
(13:2  f.). — M.  B. 

585.  J.  van  der  Ploeg,  “The  Belief  in  Immortality  in  the  Writings  of  Qumran,” 
BibOr  18  (3-4,  ’61)  118-124. 

C.-H.  Hunzinger  in  TheolLitZeit  85  (2,  ’60)  151-152  [cf.  §  5-853]  has 
stressed  the  need  of  caution  in  reconstructing  the  ideas  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity  which  we  now  know  to  have  only  gradually  developed.  One  such  idea 
is  immortality  which  must  be  studied  against  its  contemporary  Judaic  back¬ 
ground.  For  Pharisaic  Judaism,  resurrection  was  clearly  an  important  doctrine, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  Sadducean  belief  nor  for  all  the  deutero- 
canonical,  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphical  writings.  But  the  idea  of  eternal 
life  (distinct  from  resurrection)  is  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  \\  isdom  of 
Solomon,  Jubilees,  Psalms  of  Solomon,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  4  Esdras  and 
others,  indicating  that  the  idea  of  immortality  was  well  known  and  widespread 
at  the  time  of  the  Qumranites.  Egyptian  and  Iranian  parallels  are  known,  too. 
Josephus  is  a  case  apart  and  requires  meticulous  interpretation. 

IQS  3:13—4:26  and  1QH  3:19-23,  if  carefully  interpreted  against  their 
contemporary  background,  imply  a  belief  in  immortality.  1  he  conclusions  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Hodavot  and  its  teaching  on  a  future  life  may  be  summarized 
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thus:  (1)  the  community  of  the  sect  is  eternal;  (2)  the  righteous  shall  obtain 
immortality;  (3)  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  text  which  speaks  of  resurrection; 
(4)  it  is  not  clear  how  individual  immortality  is  to  be  realized.  Despite  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Qumran  texts,  some  of  them  seem  to  be  interpreted  best  if  one 
justifiably  supposes  that  they  speak  of  eternal  life  after  death. — S.  E.  S. 

586.  J.  Weingreen,  “The  Title  Moreh  Sedek,”  JournSemStud  6  (2,  ’61)  162- 
174. 

Both  words  of  the  title  were  used  in  biblical  times  as  technical  terms,  and 
their  use,  expressing  the  same  concepts,  continued  into  rabbinic  times.  The 
first  designates  the  man  who  has  judicial  authority  and  is  empowered  to  put 
his  legal  decisions  into  effect.  The  second  indicates  that  the  man  has  legiti¬ 
mate  or  genuine  status.  W  suggests  that  we  leave  the  title  untranslated. 
— F.  L.  M. 

Qumran,  cf.  §§  6-426,  6-507. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

J.  Barr,  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language  (New  York — London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1961),  x  and  313  pp. 

587r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Oct.  27,  ’61)  776. 

B  directly  attacks  the  popular  contemporary  school  of  biblical  theologians 
who,  he  argues,  “erect  very  substantial  theological  edifices  on  highly  insecure, 
if  not  definitely  unsound,  linguistic  foundations — particularly  those  whose  basic 
assumption  is  that  the  differences  between  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  language 
reflect  a  radical  difference  between  Greek  and  Hebrew  ‘thought’.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  B  easily  shows  the  fallacy  of  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  assumption  that  it 
was  the  lack  of  conceptual  differentiation  which  caused  the  Jews  to  use  only 
one  word  (e.g.,  body)  where  the  Greeks  used  two.  Many  well-known  names 
come  similarly  under  his  lash  (T.  Boman,  J.  Pedersen,  N.  H.  Snaith,  T.  F. 
Torrance),  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
fundamental  principles  involved.  Doubtless,  B’s  treatment  of  the  problem 
is  unduly  negative.  But  he  has  proven  that  a  fresh,  systematized  and  unbiased 
attempt  to  relate  theological  thought  to  biblical  language  is  badly  needed.  In 
so  doing,  he  has  also  shown  himself  to  be  the  person  best  qualified  to  make 
the  attempt. — R.  J.  D. 


C.  Charlier,  Der  Christ  und  die  Bibel ,  trans.  Monks  of  Beuron  (Heidelberg: 
F.  H.  Kerle,  1959),  316  pp. 

588r.  O.  Sohngen,  TheolLitZeit  86  (8,  ’61)  617-620. 

Technically,  this  work  is  not  important,  but  it  draws  significance  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  following  modern  Catholic  attitudes  towards 
the  Bible.  (1)  It  seeks  to  help  the  educated  Christian  find  again  in  the  Bible 
the  true  source  of  his  Christian  life.  (2)  It  promotes  a  new  spirit  among 
faithful  Catholics  for  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  allowing  them  to  draw  some 
benefit  from  modern  biblical  study.  (3)  It  emphasizes  the  Catholic  position 
that  the  Christian  must  bring  his  faith  to  the  Bible,  not  seek  for  it  in  the  Bible. 
The  helpful  German  bibliographical  data  appended  to  the  individual  chapters 
by  the  translators  includes  both  Protestant  and  form-critical  literature,  k.  J.  P. 


G.  S.  Glanzman  and  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  An  Introductory  Bibliography  for  the 
Study  of  Scripture ,  Woodstock  Papers  No.  5  (Westminster,  Md.:  Newman, 
1961),  xix  and  135  pp. 

589r.  W.  E.  Hull,  RevExp  58  (4,  ’61)  498-499. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  tools  of  its  kind.  Its  permanent  usefulness  is  insured 
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by  a  splendid  list  of  periodicals  and  by  valuable,  impartial  annotations  (which, 
unfortunately,  do  not  extend  to  those  series  or  journals  not  exclusively  biblical) 
which  place  the  authors  in  “the  most  progressive  tradition  of  contemporary 
Catholic  scholarship.”  The  work  is  as  acceptable  to  Protestants  as  to  Catholics. 
— R.  J.  D. 

H.  Holstein,  La  tradition  dans  Veglise  (Paris:  Grasset,  1960),  299  pp. 

590r.  J.  H.  Crehan,  TheolStud  22  (3,  ’61)  485-487. 

Although  H  deals  adequately  with  the  whole  topic  of  tradition  from  a  French 
point  of  view,  one  could  wish  that  his  horizon  had  been  wider.  Nor  will  every¬ 
one  find  convincing  his  handling  of  the  disputed  question  of  Scripture  and 
tradition  at  Trent.  H  glances  at  the  catechumenate  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus, 
but  what  is  needed  is  a  search  for  its  first-century  origins.  At  that  early  stage 
it  was  largely  tradition  which  was  imparted  to  the  catechumens ;  they  used 
Scripture  to  check  and  corroborate  what  they  had  been  taught  from  the  first. 
H  seems  ignorant  of  Dean  Selwyn’s  pioneer  work  (appended  to  his  commentary 
on  1  Peter)  in  this  field. — R.  J.  D. 


Introduction  a  la  Bible,  II:  Nouveau  Testament,  ed.  A.  Robert(f)  and  A. 
Feuillet  (Tournai — New  York:  Desclee,  1959),  xix  and  939  pp.,  8  plates,  7 
maps  and  plans.  [See  also  §  6-322r.] 

591r.  W.  G.  Kummel,  TheolRund  27  (2,  ’61)  184. 

This  excellent  introduction  is  intended  for  Catholic  professors  and  students, 
but  it  also  provides  Protestants  with  a  needed  introduction  to  modern  Catholic 
discussions.  The  bibliographical  data  slights  English  and  German  works.  The 
presentation  of  the  Synoptic  problem  is  excellent,  even  though  none  of  the 
proposed  solutions  is  accepted;  and  the  attempt  to  show  compatibility  between 
historical  studies  and  the  decisions  of  the  papal  Biblical  Commission  is  very 
interesting. — R.  J.  D. 


W.  G.  Kummel,  Das  Neue  Testament,  Geschichte  der  Erforscliung  seiner 
Probleme,  Orbis  Academicus  (Freiburg — Miinchen:  Karl  Alber,  1958),  viii 
and  596  pp.  [See  also  §  5-577r.] 

592r.  E.  Dinkler,  TheolRund  27  (2,  ’61)  181-184. 

This  truly  significant  and  long-needed  book  adds  the  quality  of  readability 
to  a  valuable  reference  work.  K  concentrates  on  the  most  important  topics  and 
commendably  includes  foreign  as  well  as  German  works.  A  biographical  ap¬ 
pendix  provides  the  unified  presentation  of  an  individual  scholar’s  work  which 
the  division  of  the  book  according  to  the  requirements  of  historical  problems 
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does  not  allow.  K’s  principle  of  prescinding  from  the  present  in  his  historical 
description  prevents  him  from  describing:  (1)  the  progression  from  Form - 
geschichte  to  Redaktionsgeschichte ;  (2)  the  change  in  emphasis  from  the 
hermeneutical  question  to  that  of  existential  interpretation;  (3)  the  effect  of 
the  Qumran  findings  on  the  history  of  religion.  Thus  K’s  objectivity  and 
perspicuity  are  achieved  at  the  price  of  never  entering  into  the  area  of  the  great 
contemporary  problems. — R.  J.  D. 

Texts  and  Versions 

The  New  English  Bible,  New  Testament  (London  and  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press  and  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961),  xiv  and  447  pp. 
[See  also  §§  6-325r — 331r.] 

593r.  Anon.,  “Language  in  the  New  Bible”  TimesLitSupp  60  (Mar.  24,  ’61) 

184. 

To  fulfill  its  intention  of  being  a  popular  translation,  both  for  the  believer  and 
the  unbeliever,  the  NEB  must  offer  “words  not  only  of  supreme  beauty  but 
also  of  mystery,  words  (as  St.  Theresa  said  of  God-given  messages)  that  express 
several  meanings  with  startling  economy.”  But  the  NEB  almost  always  offers 
only  “a  sad  weakening,  a  loss  of  profundity  and  beauty,”  as  in  the  Beatitudes 
and  the  Nativity  narrative.  Perhaps  the  translators  underestimated  their  readers, 
for  their  ruthless  adherence  to  the  modern  phrase  gives  the  reader  no  chance 
of  extended  understanding.  Furthermore,  inconsistent  treatment  of  the  words 
“hell,”  “deliver”  and  “love”  seems  symptomatic  of  some  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  translators. — R.  J.  D. 

594r.  Anon.,  “The  New  English  Bible.  Text  and  Meaning,’  1  imesLitSupp 
60  (Mar.  24,  ’61)  177-178. 

The  NEB  ably  vindicates  its  claim  to  be  contemporary,  even  though  it  leaves 
some  technical  terms  in  their  traditional  dress — e.g.,  ‘‘the  Holy  Place,  grace. 
This  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  or  even  desirable  to  produce 
a  really  up-to-date  NT.  This  translation  is  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  Gr^ck- 
less  Bible  student,  but  it  may  be  helpful  as  a  storehouse  of  scholarly  opinion. 
Making  a  virtue  of  variety,  the  translators  admit  no  obligation  to  translate 
the  same  Greek  words  by  the  same  English  words;  but  they  fail  to  admit  that 
they  also  felt  no  obligation  to  translate  different  Greek  words  by  different 
English  words.  Thus,  although  the  NEB  may  excellently  represent  the  mean¬ 
ing,  it  fails  to  represent  precisely  the  documents  of  the  N  I .  R.  J-  H- 

595r.  R.  G.  Bratcher,  “The  New  English  Bible.  New  Testament,”  Bib' l  rans 
12  (3,  ’61)  97-106. 

The  NEB  “has  blazed  a  new  trail  in  the  always  fascinating  art  of  transla¬ 
tion  which  all  succeeding  translations  in  English  must  inevitably  take  into 
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account.”  One  of  its  finest  features  is  the  placing  of  titles  to  large  sections  of 
the  NT  books  on  the  upper  inside  corners  of  the  pages.  The  reader’s  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  inevitable  paraphrases  will  probably  depend  on  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  with  the  interpretation  expressed  in  them.  The  NEB  de¬ 
liberately  eschews  ambiguity  (even  where  the  Greek  text  is  ambiguous),  for 
it  prefers  a  clear  and  meaningful  translation  to  one  that  is  always  exactly 
faithful  to  the  original.  The  text  is  necessarily  eclectic  (but  Western  readings 
are  often  favored).  The  use  of  the  simple  phrase  “some  witnesses”  to  introduce 
some  textual  variants  can  be  misleading,  and  occasionally  the  text  rests  on  quite 
slender  support  (e.g.,  Mk  7:3;  8:26;  Mt  9:34;  Jn  3:13;  19:29;  etc.).  Some¬ 
times  textual  problems  are  not  indicated,  as  in  Mt  16:4;  Mk  1:7;  etc.,  or  textual 
variants  are  ignored,  as  in  Mt  10:19;  Gal  4:25;  etc.  But,  in  general,  the 
Greek  text  adopted  (where  detectable)  is  “as  much  worthy  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  students  of  the  text  as  the  translation.”  The  generally  satisfactory  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  translation  is  occasionally  questionable,  as  in  the  translation  of 
poieis  seauton  the  on  (Jn  10:33),  and  in  the  varied  renderings  of  the  anarthrous 
huios  theou  (Mt  27:54;  4:3,  6;  14:33;  27:40,  43;  Lk  4:3,  9;  Jn  10:36).  The 
varied  translations  of  doulos  (slave,  servant,  rascal,  etc.)  sometimes  jar; 
and  the  method  of  translating  ekklesia  falls  down,  particularly  in  Acts  (where 
a  definite  ecclesiological  pattern  is  imposed)  and  in  the  Epistles. — R.  J.  D. 

596r.  R.  E.  Brown,  CathBibQuart  23  (3,  ’61)  321-324. 

Rather  than  excessively  modern,  the  language  of  the  NEB  sounds  even  a 
bit  staid  to  American  ears.  Although  the  RSV  remains  the  best  translation 
for  classroom  use,  the  great  freedom  of  this  scientific  translation  makes  it 
infinitely  more  readable  than  either  the  AV  or  the  RSV.  But  this  freedom 
often  leads  to  overly  interpretative  translation  (e.g.,  substituting  “disobeying  a 
direct  command”  for  “transgression”),  and  sometimes  it  even  mars  the  theologi¬ 
cal  intent  of  the  NT  writer,  as  when  gynai  of  Jn  2:4  is  translated  as  “mother” 
instead  of  “woman.”  The  general  reader  will  feel  the  lack  of  introductory  and 
explanatory  footnotes,  but  the  most  glaring  omission  is  the  failure  to  use  poetic 
format  for  poetry. — R.  J.  D. 

597r.  L.  A.  Garrard,  HibJourn  59  (4,  ’61)  371-373. 

In  textual  matters,  the  translators  have  been  cautious  in  accepting  Western 
readings.  In  the  cruces  of  punctuation  and  translation,  they  sometimes  agree 
with  the  RSV  (Rom  9:5b),  sometimes  disagree  (Jn  14:1-2),  and  sometimes 
they  differ  from  almost  all  previous  translations  (Heb  1:9).  The  claim  to  be 
a  strict  translation  is  not  borne  out  by  comparison  with  the  Greek  text.  Some 
paraphrases  are  successful  (Mk  13:30),  some  unsuccessful  (Jn  8:12).  The 
NEB’s  chief  failing  is  that  intelligibility  is  constantly  preferred  to  accuracy, 
for  the  translators  apparently  were  convinced  that  variety  is  essential  to  live¬ 
liness  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  readability. — R.  J.  D. 
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598r.  E.  C.  Hobbs,  AnglTheolRev  43  (4,  ’61)  413-415. 

“Paul’s  conceptual  structures  have  been  inadequately  or  traditionally  or  er¬ 
roneously  grasped  by  the  NEB  committee,  with  the  result  that  their  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  go  beyond  mere  word-equivalences  bogs  down  into  mistranslation 
at  the  most  fundamental  level.”  For  example,  “flesh”  is  interpreted  as  “lower 
nature” — correct  in  Plato  but  unthinkable  in  Paul;  and  Rom  7:15  is  paraphrased 
as  if  the  text  were  by  Ovid.  Yet  it  is  an  exciting,  magnificent  translation  whose 
very  flaws  “only  focus  the  issues  of  translation  more  sharply  for  the  future.” 
— R.  J.  D. 

599r.  K.  Smyth,  Studies  50  (199,  ’61)  343-345. 

The  NEB  is  accurate  and  “as  engagingly  clear  as  a  good  modern  prose 
version  of  Shakespeare.”  Its  peculiar  advance  as  a  translation  is  that  “it 
embodies  in  the  text  a  solid  and  illuminating  commentary  on  the  original.”  Some 
may  occasionally  see  a  Protestant  principle  at  work  in  this  commentary, 
especially  in  the  rendering  of  “holy”  and  allied  words.  Although  modern 
usage  prompts  us  to  approve  the  use  of  the  word  “girl”  instead  of  “virgin”  in 
the  Annunciation  narrative,  this  would  be  to  neglect  the  fact  that  Lk  1  is 
highly  charged  with  theology  whose  dominant  theme  is  Mary’s  virginity. 
— R.J.  D. 


F.  F.  Bruce,  The  English  Bible.  A  History  of  Translations  (New  York:  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  1961),  xiv  and  234  pp.,  8  illustrations. 

600r.  P.  W.  Skehan,  CathBibQuart  23  (3,  ’61)  320-321. 

This  is  an  excellently  written  book  which  is  enhanced  by  well-chosen  sample 
translations.  However,  B’s  enthusiasm  for  Tyndale  leads  him  to  accept  a 
blatant  fairy  tale  from  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  This  use  of  Foxe  and  the 
recourse  to  W.  Fulke  (A.D.  1583)  as  the  source  in  which  to  discover  Henry 
VIII’s  motivation  for  allowing  the  English  Bible  general  circulation  are  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  “History”  of  the  subtitle. — R.  J.  D. 


Novum  Testamentum  Graece  cum  Apparatu  cntico,  ed.  E.  Nestle  and  K.  Aland 
(24th  ed. ;  Stuttgart:  Priv.  Wiirttemberg  Bibelanstalt,  I960),  110*  and  671  pp., 
3  maps. 

601r.  E.  Fascher,  TheolLitZeit  86  (8,  ’61)  587-588. 

A  remarkable  amount  of  labor  has  gone  into  this  edition  which  is  intended 
chiefly  to  keep  the  Nestle  text  on  the  market  until  the  complete!}  reworked 
text  (now  being  prepared  for  the  150th  anniversary  ot  the  \\  urtteniberg 
Bibelanstalt)  is  published.  The  new  co-editor,  K.  Aland,  explains  in  A  TStud 
6  (1960)  179-184  [cf.  §  4-590]  his  method  of  using  trained  assistants  to  ex- 
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amine  all  the  known  variants  available  in  facsimile,  microfilm  or  photostat. 
Among  the  several  hundred  improvements  are  the  following:  (1)  the  working 
of  Bodmer  Papyrus  II  into  Jn  14 — 21  (though  much  of  this  work  is  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  facsimile  edition)  ;  (2)  supplementing  the  apparatus 
of  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  from  the  Bodmer  Papyri 
VII  and  VIII;  (3)  incorporating  the  results  of  R.  W.  Lyon’s  recent  study  of 
Codex  C.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  profitable  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  accurate  to  supplant  the  customary  sigla  for  special  text  groups  with 
accurate,  individual  citation  of  the  MSS. — R.  J.  D. 

NT  General 

T.  Boman,  Hebrew  Thought  Compared  zvith  Greek,  trans.  J.  L.  Moreau,  The 
Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1961), 
224  pp. 

602r.  F.  V.  Filson,  JournBibRel  29  (4,  ’61)  348-351. 

In  this  well-translated,  valuable  book,  B  defends  Hebrew  ways  of  thinking 
against  the  tendency  to  judge  them  by  Greek  standards.  After  demonstrating 
that  a  people’s  language  embodies  its  thinking  and  mental  outlook,  B  character¬ 
izes  Hebrew  thinking  as  dynamic  and  auditive,  Greek  thinking  as  (relatively) 
static  and  visual.  However,  the  book  gives  rise  to  several  questions.  (1)  Does 
the  sense  of  duration  and  succession  receive  full  recognition  in  the  author’s 
discussion  of  time?  (2)  Are  the  two  ways  of  thinking  so  different  as  to  be 
complementary?  Must  we  keep  both  and  try  to  combine  them?  If  so,  which  of 
the  two  is  to  be  decisive  or  dominant;  the  “scientific”  historical  method  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  religious  and  existential  historical  method  of  the  Hebrews? 
“If  the  latter  view  is  correct,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it  would  seem  to  deserve  a 
dominant  place.” — R.  J.  D. 


O.  Cullmann,  Petrus.  lunger — Apostel — Mdrtyrer.  Das  historische  und  das 
tlieologische  Petrusproblem  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli  Verlag, 
1960),  287  pp. 

603r.  J.  Burgess,  TheolZeit  17  (3,  ’61)  228. 

Extensive  changes  and  additions,  occasioned  by  widespread  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  reactions,  make  the  second  edition  of  C’s  controversial  work 
the  best  summary  of  the  literature  on  this  subject.  Among  the  changes  are 
the  following  suggestions:  (1)  Mt  16:19  may  have  belonged  to  a  different  unit 
in  the  oral  tradition  than  Mt  16:17-18;  (2)  an  earlier  narrative  (which  was 
known  by  the  author  of  Jn  21)  may  have  existed  as  the  common  source  for 
Mt  16:17  fif. ;  Lk  22:31  fif.;  Jn  6:66  ff. — R.  J.  D. 
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Judentum,  Ur christ entum,  Kirche.  Festschrift  fur  Joachim  Jercmias  ed.  W 
Eltester,  Beihefte  zur  ZeitNTWiss  26  (Berlin:  A.  Topelmann,  I960).  259  pp! 

604r.  W.  G.  Kummel,  TheolRund  27  (2,  ’61)  184-186. 

K  agrees  with  the  contributions  of  K.  G.  Kuhn,  E.  Lohse,  E.  Haenchen. 
E.  Kasemann,  G.  Bornkamm,  W.  Nauck,  W.  C.  van  Unnik.  and  H.  Dorries; 
has  reservations  about  those  of  W.  Eltester,  E.  Schweizer,  K.  Stendahl.  K.  H. 
Rengstorf,  and  C.  Colpe;  and  notes  the  following:  (1)  H.  Hegermann’s  theory 
of  how  Jesus  spent  the  night  and  taught  in  the  daytime  (Mk  4—8)  rests  on 
too  many  insecure  premises;  (2)  P.  Benoit’s  attempt  to  find  a  more  primitive 
narrative  behind  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  empty  grave  and  the  apparition 
to  Magdalene  in  John,  Luke  and  Matthew  is  unconvincing;  (3)  C.-H. 
Hunzinger’s  attempt  to  attribute  historicity  to  two  parables  not  contained  in 
the  Synoptics,  but  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  requires  too  many  support¬ 
ing  hypotheses. — R.  J.  D. 


P.  S.  Minear,  Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1960),  294  pp. 

605r.  J.  C.  Beker,  Interpretation  15  (3,  ’61)  350-352. 

However  stimulating  M’s  observations  are,  the  NT  scholar  cannot  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  M’s  “ecumenical  method”  which  is  assumed  without  discussion.  He 
also  “assumes — but  never  discusses — the  fundamental  unity  which  supposedly 
underlies  all  the  images  of  the  church  in  the  New  Testament.”  Other  basic 
questions  are  never  treated,  e.g.,  why  Paul  used  one  image  rather  than  others. 
In  addition,  M  relies  on  less  original  works  and  bypasses  crucial  works. 
— E.  O.  G. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

R.  Aron,  Les  annees  obscures  de  Jesus  (Paris:  Grasset,  1960),  292  pp. 

i 

606r.  Ph.  M.,  FtudTheolRel  36  (2,  ’61)  165-168. 

A’s  account,  midway  between  the  pious  and  the  scholarly,  gives  the  non¬ 
specialist  a  good  view  of  Jewish  piety  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  an  insight  into 
the  language  and  symbolism  of  the  Gospels.  The  book,  however,  is  unsatisfy¬ 
ing.  A  false  parallel  is  drawn  between  Palestine  of  the  procurators  and  occupied 
France.  This  leads  to  false  conclusions  about  Jesus  and  His  times,  and  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  religious  questions  involved.  He  took  issue  not  with 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Palestine,  but  with  the  occupation  of  the  heart  by  sin. 
This  was  His  Father’s  business  that  concerned  Jesus  in  the  1  emple.  R.  F.  T. 
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W.  Barclay,  The  Mind  of  Jesus  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  x  and  340  pp. 

607r.  D.  M.  Beck,  JournBibRel  29  (4,  ’61)  336-340. 

Essentially  conservative,  except  for  its  reservations  about  the  virgin  birth, 
and  presenting  an  interesting  blend  of  information  and  interpretation,  this  book 
might  more  accurately  be  entitled  Jesus  According  to  Barclay.  The  methods 
and  clarity  of  a  skilled  teacher  are  obvious,  but  repetition  is  overdone.  Cita¬ 
tions  from  ancient  writers  abound,  but  relatively  few  modern  interpreters  are 
discussed  and  the  range  of  form-critical  viewpoints  is  ignored  completely. 
B  makes  little  allowance  for  the  mind  of  Jesus’  early  followers  who  shaped 
the  very  traditions  from  which  he  is  expounding  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  he 
leaves  the  reader  “largely  unaware  that  many  teachings  about  Jesus  are  probably 
not  the  mind  of  Jesus.”  The  accuracy  of  specific  historical  points  is  often 
questionable,  but  “such  details  do  not  seriously  impede  the  main  informative 
and  inspirational  drive  of  this  book.” — R.  J.  D. 


P.  Winter,  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus,  Studia  Judaica,  Forschungen  zur  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judentums  I  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1961),  x  and  216  pp. 
[See  also  §§  6-335r — 338rJ 

608r.  J.  Isaac,  “Problemes  de  la  Passion  d’apres  deux  etudes  recentes,”  Revue 
Historique  (459,  ’61)  119-138. 

The  study  of  the  Passion  narratives  of  the  Gospels  involves  the  problem  of 
separating  certitudes  from  probabilities.  This  task  is  made  difficult  by  the  back¬ 
ground  which  the  scholar  brings  to  his  work,  whether  he  is  Christian  or  Jew. 
The  article  of  X.  Leon-Dufour,  S.J.,  “Passion  (Recits  de  la),”  ( Dictionnaire 
de  la  Bible,  Supplement,  Fascicule  XXXV  [1960]  1419-1492),  and  the  book 
of  P.  Winter  offer  good  examples  of  an  effort  to  remain  strictly  objective  on 
the  historical  level.  There  remains  much  that  is  problematic  in  both  studies. 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  historical  precipitate  found  in  the 
scriptural  accounts  of  the  Passion  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  certainties: 

(1)  Jesus,  judged  and  condemned  by  the  Roman  procurator  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  crucified  by  the  Roman  soldiers  for  a  crime  of  rebellion  against  Rome; 

(2)  The  Jewish  authorities  co-operated  with  the  Romans. — It  is  not  possible  to 
state  with  equal  certitude  the  extent  of  the  co-operation,  how  it  manifested 
itself,  and  who  initiated  the  unjust  proceedings. — E.  J.  K. 

609r.  R.  Kugelmann,  TheolStud  22  (3,  ’61)  508-509. 

“The  capricious  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  in  this  first  monograph  will 
leave  the  reader  suspicious  of  the  scientific  competence  and  integrity  of  future 
numbers  of  the  series.” 
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610r.  W.  Michaelis,  TheolZeit  17  (3,  ’61)  224-227. 

W  has  not  always  been  able  to  prove  his  point,  nor  does  he  always  appear 
free  of  prejudice.  The  presentation  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  is  more 
reliable  than  W’s  study  would  lead  one  to  believe.  Nevertheless  this  mono¬ 
graph  furnishes  a  significant  contribution  to  its  theme  and  represents  a  good 
beginning  for  the  new  series  “Studia  Judaica.” — E.  J.  K. 

61  lr.  H.  Trevor-Roper,  The  Sunday  Times  [London]  (Aug.  13,  ’61)  21. 

W’s  book  is  “a  fascinating  and  convincing  piece  of  detective  scholarship 
and  its  conclusions,  though  not  all  new,  combine  to  reverse  the  orthodoxy  of 
centuries.” 

The  Historical  Jesus 

G.  Bornkamm,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  trans.  I.  and  F.  McLuskey  with  J.  M.  Robin¬ 
son  (New  York:  Harper,  1960),  239  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-340r — 341  r.] 

612r.  O.  A.  Piper,  Interpretation  15  (4,  ’61)  473-484. 

The  position  of  B  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  Bultmann’s.  The  quest  is 
not  for  the  historical  life  of  Jesus,  but  for  “certain  formal  ideas  which  are 
constitutive  of  all  true  religion.”  B  relates  the  historical  Jesus  to  the  Jesus  of 
faith  only  by  a  psychological  development;  that  is,  the  Church,  inspired  by  the 
Easter  visions,  gradually  arrives  at  the.  certainty  that  God  has  intervened  to 
save  Jesus  from  sin  and  death  and  has  set  Him  up  as  Lord.  But  since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  B,  Jesus  Himself  gave  no  justification  for  such  a  faith,  we  are  led  to 
assume  that  the  foundation  of  Christianity  is  a  mistake,  or  that  God  made  use 
of  Jesus  for  a  purpose  not  known  to  Him  but  understood  by  His  disciples.  This 
picture  omits  both  the  OT  history  with  which  Jesus  continually  associates 
Himself  and  His  consciousness  of  a  profound  struggle  with  the  forces  of  evil, 
which  for  the  Evangelists  were  essential  features  in  the  picture  of  Jesus. 
— T.  F.  M. 

M.  S.  Enslin,  The  Prophet  from  Nazareth  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1961), 

I  ix  and  221  pp.  [See  also  §  6-342r.] 

613r.  W.  E.  Hull,  RevExp  58  (4,  ’61)  492-495. 

E’s  superbly  written  popular  book  is  easily  the  best  general  guide  to  the  mor  e 
provocative  conclusions  of  A.  Schweitzer’s  enigmatic  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus  (1910).  The  influence  of  Schweitzer,  a  wholesale  acceptance  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  W.  Wrede,  and  the  use  of  the  principles  of  D.  F.  Strauss  in  his 
textual  surgery,  are  so  dominant  in  E  that  his  work  is  only  a  compendium  of 
well-known  positions.  Two  fundamental  assumptions  of  E  must  he  challenged. 
(1)  the  supposition  that  unorthodoxy  is  a  criterion  of  historicity,  (-)  the 
raising  “to  the  level  of  a  hermeneutical  principle  the  notion  that  the  first  century 
was  utterly  different  from  the  twentieth.  ’  Although  the  work  is  popular,  E  has 
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so  presented  his  case  that  only  the  expert  will  be  aware  of  his  numerous 
arbitrary  and  unsubstantiated  affirmations. — R.  J.  D. 


E.  Fuchs,  Zur  Frcige  nach  dem  historischen  Jesus ,  Gesammelte  Aufsatze  II 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1960),  x  and  458  pp. 

614r.  Ph.  B.  £tudT heolRel  36  (2,  ’61)  173-175. 

This  volume  contains  some  of  F’s  previously  published  articles,  two  sermons 
and  a  letter  of  some  importance.  In  the  letter,  F  makes  known  how  he  under¬ 
stands  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  what  corrective  he  offers  on  this  precise 
point  to  the  Bultmannian  positions.  One  might  ask  at  what  point  the  barrier 
of  Bultmann’s  scientism  could  be  broken  to  allow  anew  the  penetration  of 
religious  values  which  this  scientism  has  exiled.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  evocative  capacity  of  the  Word  and  of  His  ontologic  revelation. 
The  preoccupation  of  German  theologians  with  the  ontologic  thought  of  P. 
Tillich  seems  endemic  to  this  evolution. — R.  F.  T. 

615r.  H.  C.  Kee,  JournBibLit  80  (3,  ’61)  276-278. 

The  essay  “Die  Frage  nach  dem  historischen  Jesus,”  together  with  the 
critique  of  Bornkamm’s  Jesus  of  Nazareth ,  makes  the  strongest  contribution 
from  a  constructive  exegetical  standpoint  to  current  discussion  about  the  his¬ 
torical  Jesus.  One  senses  that  F  has  become  more  skeptical  of  late  about  the 
possibility  of  determining  whether  any  of  the  evidence  from  the  Gospels  gives 
us  a  reliable  portrait  of  Jesus  (cf.  pp.  399,  400).  The  essays  are  the  work  of 
a  vigorous  creative  mind  and  show  a  nice  balance  between  interpretation  and 
careful  exegesis.  F’s  prose  is  made  difficult  by  his  word  play  and  the  special 
meanings  he  gives  to  familiar  terms. — R.  F.  T. 


J.  M.  Robinson,  Kerygma  und  historischer  Jesus  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli- 
Verlag,  1960),  192  pp. 

616r.  M.  Zerwick,  VerbDom  39  (3,  ’61)  167-170. 

R’s  introduction  is  helpful  in  showing  how  the  agnosticism  of  R.  Bultmann 
has  been  tempered  by  his  disciples.  Several  aspects  of  the  work,  e.g.,  its  exis¬ 
tentialist  bias  and  its  complacency  in  the  general  certitude  of  its  own  position, 
show  the  abyss  which  still  separates  the  thought  of  the  Catholic — with  his 
traditional  mode  of  understanding — from  the  spirit  which  moves  non-Catholic 
authors.  Danger  also  exists  that  the  Catholic  will  not  even  understand  the 
language  of  his  separated  brothers.  R’s  argumentation  is  not  academic  but 
existentialist,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  existentialism  that  the  book  distinguishes 
the  Christ  of  faith  from  the  historical  Jesus. — W.  J.  H. 
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Synoptics,  John,  Acts 

M.  Dibelius,  Die  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliutns,  ed.  G.  Bornkamm  (3rd 
rev.  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959),  vi  and  327  pp. 

617r.  U.  Wilckens,  T hcolitZeit  86  (4,  ’61)  272-276. 

To  bring  us  up  to  date  on  the  reaction  to  Dibelius  since  1933,  Bornkamm  has 
added  to  this  new  edition  of  D’s  book  an  appendix  by  G.  Iber.  Regrettably, 
Iber  merely  summarizes  the  article  which  he  published  in  TheolRund  24  (1958) 
285  ff.  [cf.  §  3-559].  The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  weaknesses  in 
D’s  method.  No  longer  can  critical  acceptance  be  given  to  D’s  fundamental 
thesis  that  the  early  Christian  preaching  is  both  the  Sitz  ini  Leben  for  the 
origin  of  the  oldest  Synoptic  tradition,  and  also  the  heuristic  principle  for  the 
writing  of  the  oldest  types  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus:  the  Paradigms.  D’s  funda¬ 
mental  concept  of  preaching  is  in  itself  vague  and  perhaps  even  unfaithful  to 
the  early  Christian  data.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  his  almost  exclusive  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  form-criticism  and  to  his  consequent  neglect  of  the  distinction 
(made  clearly  by  R.  Bultmann)  between  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic-Christian 
traditions.  This  in  turn  leads  him  to  consider  the  Evangelists  as  essentially 
mere  compilers.  All  this  contributes  to  D’s  failure  to  see  clearly  an  important 
problem  in  the  history  of  early  Christian  tradition:  the  fact  that  not  only 
Paul,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  the  Deutero-Pauline  literature,  has  no  basis  in  a 
Jesus-tradition.  However,  D’s  book  has  enduring  significance  as  the  product 
of  a  master  stylist  and  excellent  teacher ;  it  also  retains  its  value  as  a  textbook 
for  introducing  one  to  the  uncertainty  of  form-criticism. — R.  J.  D. 


H.  Conzelmann,  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  trans.  J.  Buswell  (New  York: 
Harper,  1960;  London:  Faber  &  Faber),  255  pp. 

618r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (May  5,  ’61)  RelBookSec  iii. 

This  acute,  scholarly  treatment  of  St.  Luke’s  process  of  composition  will  be 
intelligible  to  the  interested  general  reader,  although  it  will  be  completely  so 
only  to  the  specialist.  Fortunately,  the  book  as  a  whole  does  not  seem  to  depend 
absolutely  on  C’s  initial  tenuous  argument  that  Luke  for  thelogical  reasons 
imposed  the  great  “Travel  Document”  (Lk  9 — 19)  on  his  sources.  C  s  inter¬ 
esting  insistence  that  Luke  could  distinguish  from  his  own  period  an  earliei 
period  of  apostles  and  witnesses,  a  “unique  unrepeatable  period  of  the  pi  imi- 
tive  community,  demands  fuller  and  more  precise  attention.  It  is  possible  that 
C  reads  something  into  Luke  and  makes  him  too  arbitrary  or  clever  in  the 
shaping  of  his  sources. — R.  J.  D. 


F.  Rehkopf,  Die  lukanische  Sonder quelle.  Ihr  Umfang  und  Sprachgebrauch, 
Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  5  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1959),  viii  and  106  pp.  [See  also  §  6-355r.] 
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619r.  H.  Schurmann,  BibZeit  5  (2,  ’61)  266-286. 

R’s  method  offers  the  combined  viewpoints  of  literary  criticism  and  form 
history.  In  addition  it  manifests  an  evaluation  of  linguistic  peculiarities  based 
on  criticism  of  sources.  The  careful  compilation  of  78  non-Lukan  language 
peculiarities  serves  two  functions:  it  is  an  instrument  of  language  and  style 
which  helps  to  distinguish  the  final  Lukan  redaction  from  previous  Lukan 
models;  it  is  likewise  a  welcome  assistance  in  the  search  for  the  vocabulary 
and  style  peculiarities  of  the  postulated  Proto-Lukan  redactor.  R’s  study  will 
serve  all  future  literary  criticism  of  Luke  and  Acts  even  though  it  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  proving  the  existence  of  a  special  Lukan  source. — H.  M.  R. 

G.  H.  C.  MacGregor  and  A.  Q.  Morton,  The  Structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1961),  135  pp. 

620r.  S.  V.  McCasland,  J  ournBibLit  80  (3,  ’61)  283-284. 

From  a  study  of  sentence  and  paragraph  lengths-  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
authors  discover  two  sources  in  John  (Ji  and  J2).  Questions  will  be  raised, 
however,  as  to  whether  the  sources  found  in  John  are  long  enough  to  determine 
the  average  sentence  length  of  the  author.  The  argument  for  two  sources 
in  the  Gospel  is  based  on  Morton’s  belief  that  all  early  Christian  books  were 
codices,  not  rolls,  for  Morton’s  theory  of  dislocations  and  transpositions  is 
more  easily  established  if  the  original  was  a  codex.  That  the  lengths  of  the 
various  NT  books  appear  to  be  multiples  of  2  and  3  John  (each  of  which  is 
assumed  to  be  one  page)  fits  the  concept  of  a  codex.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  all  NT  writers  used  not  only  codices,  but  codices  with  pages  of ‘such 
regularity  in  size. — R.  F.  T. 

621r.  C.  L.  Mitton,  ExpTimes  72  (12,  ’61)  365-366. 

If  this  theory  proves  true  on  further  investigation,  ‘fit  will  be  a  very  re¬ 
markable  achievement  of  detective  skill.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  end  of 
one  Jj  section  frequently  links  up  very  tidily  with  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Ji  section. — R.  J.  D. 

E.  M.  Sidebottom,  The  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K., 
1961),  230  pp. 

622r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Sept.  8,  ’61)  600. 

In  his  timely  and  valuable  treatment  of  John’s  alleged  borrowings  from  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents,  S  is  willing  to  admit 
direct  borrowing  only  from  the  Wisdom  literature.  The  excessive  compression 
of  S’s  style  is  especially  troublesome  in  his  chapter  on  Anthropos  where  it 
keeps  the  reader  from  detecting  even  the  very  relevance  of  some  items.  Several 
points  in  this  most  important  chapter  call  for  comment,  but  few  will  disagree 
with  its  concluding  remark  that  “the  later  Gnostic  Savior-Man  is  a  product  of 
various  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  Johannine  Christology  itself.” — R.  J.  D. 
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623r.  J.  Bligh,  Hey thJourn  2  (4,  ’61)  378-382. 

S’s  treatment  of  “Logos,”  “Son  of  man,”  “Son  of  God”  offers  numerous 
improvements  over  previous  works.  He  demolishes  R.  Bultmann’s  suggestion 
of  Gnostic  and  Mandean  sources  and  prefers  “  ‘the  contemporary  inclination 
to  see  only  Jewish  influences  in  the  Johannine  use  of  Logos’  (p.  48).”  This 
seems  to  belie  his  preliminary  concern  to  assert  that  the  Hebrew  world  had 
already  been  deeply  penetrated  by  Hellenism.  Unlike  W.  F.  Albright  who 
claims  that  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  demands  a  thorough  re¬ 
assessment  of  John’s  relation  to  his  Palestinian  background,  S  apparently  finds 
that  Qumran  has  little  relevance  to  this  matter.  Surprisingly,  Albright’s  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Dodd  Festschrift,  “Recent  Discoveries  in  Palestine  and  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,”  The  Background  of  the  New  Testament  and  Its  Eschatology 
(1956),  pp.  153-171,  is  not  cited.  S  concludes  that  John  “overwrites  the  tra¬ 
dition  with  comments  incorporated  in  the  text.”  But  this  reviewer  suggests  that 
“perhaps  it  is  not  John  who  overwrites  the  Marcan  tradition,  but  Mark  who 
‘underwrites’  the  Johannine.” — R.  J.  D. 


J.  Dupont,  Les  sources  du  Livre  des  Actes.  Etat  de  la  question  (Bruges: 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1960),  168  pp.  [See  also  §  6-357r.] 

624r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  TheolStud  22  (3,  ’61)  468-470. 

This  scholarly,  readable,  and  very  clear  expose  highlights  the  major  areas  of 
discussion  and  illumines  them  for  future  research.  It  also  “shows  clearly  how 
sound  biblical  scholarship  tends  of  itself  to  do  away  in  time  with  the  extreme 
view’s  of  a  Loisy.”  D  concludes  that  it  is  quite  possible  “  ‘that  in  the  final 
redaction  of  his  work  the  author  [of  Acts]  had  at  his  disposal  notes  which  he 
himself  had  previously  composed’  (pp.  156-157).” — R.  J.  D. 

EPISTLES — APOCALYPSE 

E.  E.  Ellis,  Paul  and  His  Recent  Interpreters  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Eerd- 
mans,  1961),  63  pp. 

625r.  T.  Barrosse,  CathBibQuart  23  (4,  ’61)  502-503. 

This  convenient  summary  of  research  provides  the  non-specialist  student  of 
St.  Paul  with  a  handy  outline  of  several  major  trends  in  Pauline  criticism. 
E’s  new  exegesis  of  2  Cor  5:1-10  deserves  serious  attention,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  alter  “the  consensus  of  all  modern  opinion”  which  it  opposes.  Some 
may  feel  that  devoting  the  third  of  three  chapters  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pastorals  gives  this  problem  undue  importance.  K.  J.  D. 
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J.  Munck,  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox 
Press,  1960),  349  pp.  [See  also  §  5-901r.] 

626r.  R.  Reid,  AnglTlieolRev  43  (4,  ’61)  423-426. 

M’s  main  contention  that  F.  C.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  School  have  be¬ 
clouded  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistles  is  sure  to  make  his  book  controversial. 
His  insistence  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  primary  sources  and  should  be  read 
as  “objectively”  as  possible  is  correct;  but  his  interpretation  of  “the  restrainer” 
in  2  Thessalonians,  his  insistence  that  Paul  sees  his  mission  in  eschatological 
terms,  his  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  text  of  Acts  21:20,  and  his  tendency  to  be 
anti-Tubingen  rather  than  merely  objective,  are  specific  exceptions  to  the 
general  approval  this  book  merits. — R.  J.  D. 


P.  Neuenzeit,  Das  Herrenmahl.  Studien  sur  paulinischen  Euchar istieau ff as- 
sung,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  1  (Munich:  Kosel-Verlag, 
1960),  255  pp.  [See  also  §  6-358r.] 

627r.  F.  Mussner,  TrierTheolZeit  70  (4,  ’61)  255-256. 

This  scholarly  work,  which  is  particularly  indebted  to  E.  Kasemann,  offers 
both  a  good  conspectus  of  its  field  and  a  presentation  of  N’s  own  position. 
It  is  marred,  however,  by  numerous  typographical  errors,  by  some  erroneous 
citations  (particularly  of  this  reviewer’s  own  work  on  Ephesians),  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  failure  to  present  concisely  and  impartially  the  positions  of  its  adversaries. 
— R.  J.  D. 

628r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  5  (2,  ’61)  306-308. 

This  first  volume  in  a  new  series  of  Bible  studies  fills  the  long-standing  need 
of  a  Catholic  work  on  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  third  and 
central  part  of  the  book  N  attaches  special  importance  to  the  activity  of  the 
corporate  personality.  For  Paul,  it  is  the  presence  of  the  kyrios  which  effects 
also  the  presence  of  His  salvific  act  in  the  Eucharistic  assembly.  Chapter  12, 
presenting  the  steps  toward  an  understanding  of  the  Eucharist  as  an  offering, 
should  be  especially  welcome  to  theologians. 

N  postulates  an  overarching  unity  of  the  soma  concept  in  Paul’s  mind  (the 
crucified  body,  the  risen  body,  the  Eucharistic  Body  and  the  community)  as  a 
key  to  explaining  the  sudden  progression  from  Eucharistic  Body  to  ecclesiologi- 
cal  body  in  1  Cor  10:16-17.  One  can,  but  need  not,  so  interpret  this  passage 
in  which  the  relation  of  the  community  to  the  crucified  and  risen  body  of  Christ 
remains  undefined.  Viewing  the  Pauline  conception  as  the  focal  point  of  NT 
theology  on  the  Eucharist,  N  has  unfolded  Paul’s  Eucharistic  theology  as  far 
as  can  be  done.  But  the  Johannine  teaching  should  not  for  this  reason  suffer 
any  neglect;  rather  it  deserves  the  same  type  of  penetrating  investigation. 
— H.  M.  R. 
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K.  Prumm,  Diakonia  Pneumatos.  Der  Zweite  Korinthcrbricf  als  Zugaug  cur 
apostolischen  Botschaft.  Zweiter  Teil/Erster  Halbband.  Theologie  dcs  Zzueiten 
Korintherbreifes:  Apostolat  mid  christliche  Wirklichkeit  ( Kapitel  1-7)  (Rome: 
Herder,  1960),  vii  and  628  pp. 

629r.  R.  Kugelman,  CatJiBib Quart  23  (4,  '61)  481-483. 

P  reveals  an  amazing  erudition  and  complete  mastery  of  his  subject.  His 
almost  scrupulous  concern  for  completeness  makes  his  writing  occasionally 
repetitious,  but  it  also  makes  the  work  a  priceless  reference  tool.  “This  is  a 
book  to  be  read  through  carefully  once  and  to  be  referred  to  frequently  ” 
— R.  J.  D. 


P.  Prigent,  Apocalypse  12:  Histoire  de  l’ Excgese ,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  biblischen  Exegese  2  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959),  vi  and  154  pp. 
[See  also  §  5-302r.] 

630r.  A.  Kassing,  TheolRcv  57  (2,  ’61)  71. 

• 

This  work  is  of  greater  significance  than  its  title  indicates,  because  exegesis 
of  this  one  chapter  has  shown  the  essential  interpretative  features  of  the 
whole  book.  Two  critical  remarks  are  in  order:  (1)  a  synthesis  of  the  myriad 
references  which  are  made  in  the  compilation  is  needed  so  that  the  development 
can  be  seen  in  an  ordered  way;  (2)  P  concludes  his  study  of  Apoc  12  with  a 
personal  interpretation  which  does  not  possess  the  same  scientific  validity  as 
the  earlier  part  of  his  study. — R.  B.  G. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

J.  Danielou,  Approches  du  Christ,  figlise  et  temps  present  12  (Paris:  Gras- 
set,  1960),  254  pp. 

631r.  B.  Brinkmann,  Scholastik  36  (3,  ’61)  414-416. 

Although  D  has  creditably  succeeded  in  presenting  to  his  readers  in  one 
organic  view  the  whole  mystery  of  Christ,  scholars  may  not  agree  with  some 
of  his  positions.  For  example,  on  p.  100  he  says  that  Mary,  the  new  Eve  (ci. 
Gen  3:15),  crushes  the  head  of  the  serpent;  and  on  pp.  150-152  he  says  that 
what  Jesus  taught  could  not  have  been  understood  till  the  Holy  Gho.'->t  had 
come.  Such  statements  may  inspire  theological  discussion,  but  they  tire  not 
desirable  in  a  book  intended  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  K.  J.  H. 
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J.  Danielou,  Sacramentum  futuri:  Etudes  sur  les  origines  de  la  typologie 
biblique  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1950),  xvi  and  265  pp. 

- .  From  Shadows  to  Reality.  Studies  in  the  Biblical  Typology  of  the 

Fathers,  trans.  W.  Hibberd  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1961),  viii  and 
296  pp. 

632r.  H.  Musurillo,  “Shadow  and  Reality:  Thoughts  on  the  Problem  of 
Typology/'  TheolStud  22  (3,  ’61)  455-460. 

This  is  a  clear,  brilliant  synthesis  and  a  sound,  sensible  estimate  of  all  the 
various  areas  of  legitimate  typology — the  Christological,  the  sacramental,  and 
the  eschatological — traced  down  through  the  Fathers  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
habit  of  allegorism  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  fibers  of  early  Christian  history 
where  it  is  closely  associated  with,  but  distinct  from,  the  argument  based  on 
prophecy  fulfillment.  Philo,  whose  allegoric  roots  go  back  both  to  pagan  alle¬ 
gorism  and  to  the  midrash  of  the  old  rabbinic  schools,  touches  on  interpretations 
which  struck  deep  root  in  such  later  Fathers  as  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
It  was  precisely  the  Philonian  technique  with  its  involved  imaginative  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  OT  figures  that  Origen  transformed  “into  the  well-known 
fourfold  sense:  literal,  messianic,  moral,  and  eschatological."  D’s  great  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  to  sift  from  the  vast  area  of  patristic  allegorical  exegesis  the 
three  forms  of  legitimate  typology  mentioned  previously  and  to  show  that  in 
these  the  Fathers  were  merely  extending  the  areas  of  shadow-reality  exegesis 
they  inherited  from  the  OT  and  the  apostolic  kerygma. — R.  J.  D. 

J.  Danielou,  From  Shadows  to  Reality.  Studies  in  the  Biblical  Typology  of 
the  Fathers,  trans.  W.  Hibberd  (Westminster,  Md.:  Newman,  1961;  London: 
Burns  &  Oates),  viii  and  296  pp. 

633r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Apr.  21,  ’61)  254. 

Since  typology  can  in  practice — if  not  in  principle — reduce  the  importance  of 
the  saving  acts  of  God  in  history  by  treating  them  as  mystical  foreshadowings, 
and  since  the  Fathers  often  do  this,  some  may  feel  more  reserve  than  D  about 
the  ultimate  dogmatic  weight  of  much  of  patristic  typology. — R.  J.  D. 

H.  de  Lubac,  Exegese  medievale.  Les  quatre  sens  de  VEcriture.  Premiere 
partie,  Vols.  I  &  II,  Theologie  41  (Paris:  Aubier,  1959),  366  pp.,  346  pp. 

634r.  R.  E.  McNally,  “Medieval  Exegesis,"  TheolStud  22  (3,  ’61)  445-454. 

In  the  most  brilliant  synthesis  of  medieval  exegesis  that  has  yet  been  made,  a 
work  that  will  not  quickly  be  superseded,  deL  gives  an  account  of  the  birth 
of  theology  from  the  exegesis  of  Scripture  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Theology 
was  once  considered  one  with  Scripture;  but  when  the  Bible  as  the  center  of 
studium  was  replaced  first  by  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  and  then  by 
Aristotle,  theology  with  its  accompanying  dialectic  diverged  more  and  more 
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from  Scripture  and  patristic  exegesis.  DeL  traces  the  development  of  the 
four  senses  of  Scripture — literal,  allegorical,  moral  and  anagogical — from  the 
Fathers  and  indicates  how  the  loss  of  this  frame  of  reference  since  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  has  contributed  to  an  absence  of  concern  for  Holy  Scripture  as  a 
spiritual  book.  The  theme  of  the  four  senses  still  requires  further  study  in 
terms  of  the  historical,  genetic  evolution  of  biblical  exegesis,  but  the  structure 
of  the  work  is  perfectly  suited  to  its  task,  the  categorical  divisions  are  reliable, 
and  the  philological  analysis  is  particularly  excellent.  On  the  debit  side,  deL 
often  makes  use  of  obsolete  editions,  occasional  mechanical  errors  are  evident, 
and  the  effort  to  keep  the  footnotes  brief  sometimes  causes  obscurity  and  makes 
them  difficult  to  use. — R.  J.  D. 


F.  X.  Durrwell,  The  Resurrection.  A  Biblical  Study ,  trans.  R.  Sheed  (New 
York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1960),  xxvi  and  371  pp.  [See  also  §  6-366r.] 

635r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Sept.  1,  ’61)  584. 

D  succeeds  in  showing  that  the  Resurrection  rather  than  the  Incarnation  or 
the  atonement  is  the  central  theme  of  the  Christian  message.  However,  he  goes 
no  further.  Various  questions  which  would  occur  to  the  biblical  critic — and  to 
the  modern  thinker  generally — are  ignored.  His  interpretation  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Pauline  use  of  sarx  and  on  an  ex¬ 
cessively  confident  reliance  upon  the  semi-adoptionism  of  Rom  1:1-4,  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Numerous  unqualified  statements  invite  question  on  the  grounds 
of  logic  or  insufficiency  of  evidence.  “To  be  of  real  value  any  book  on  the 
Resurrection  must  be  a  good  deal  more  exact  over  the  laws  of  biblical  evidence 
than  this  one  is,  as  well  as  more  careful  to  maintain  the  delicate  balance 
between  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection.” — R.  J.  D. 

636r.  B.  R.  Brinkman,  HeythJourn  2  (3,  ’61)  259-263. 

D  undertakes  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  biblical  theology  of  the  Resurrection.  V  itli 
great  discernment  he  synthesizes  scriptural  data  in  order  to  reveal  an  orderly 
theological  pattern.  He  sees  such  titles  as  “Lord,”  “  I  rue  Son,”  “Eternal 
Priest”  too  closely  in  terms  of  his  chosen  theme;  few  will  agree  that  Image  of 
God”  is  simply  a  Resurrection  title,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  divine  oath 
to  Christ’s  eternal  priesthood  in  Hebrews  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  One  may  detect  here  some  danger  of  an  essentialist  Christology  (who  or 
what  Christ  is)  being  dissolved  into  various  functionalist  Christologies  (what 
it  is  that  Christ  does).  The  eschatology  and  ecclesiology  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  with  its  careful  distinctions  and  contrasts,  make  up  for  some  pre\  iou=> 
blurring,  the  product  of  enthusiasm  for  his  point  of  view.  Through  its  ten-odd 
years  of  existence  in  French  this  book  has  shown  no  signs  of  basing  outlised 

its  usefulness. — H.  M.  R. 
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J.  Frisque,  Oscar  Cullmann.  Une  theologie  de  Vhistoire  du  saint,  Cahiers  de 
l’Actualite  Religieuse  11  (Tournai:  Casterman,  1960),  279  pp.  [See  also 
§  6-367r.] 

637r.  H.  Anderson,  J ournBibLit  80  (3,  ’61)  291-292. 

F’s  descriptive  summary  of  Cullmann’s  works  in  chronological  order  wisely 
allows  C  to  speak  for  himself.  F’s  faithful  exposition  shows  the  relation  of 
C’s  exegesis  to  that  of  K.  Barth  and  R.  Bultmann,  and  demonstrates  how 
C  has  brought  everything  together  under  the  heading  of  “the  time-line  of 
biblical  history  with  Christ  as  center.”  F  has  made  a  valuable  contribution, 
from  the  Catholic  standpoint,  to  the  discussion  about  biblical  hermeneutics. 
The  bibliography  is  extensive  and  should  prove  most  helpful. — R.  F.  T. 


S.  H.  Hooke,  Alpha  and  Omega.  A  Study  in  the  Pattern  of  Revelation,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Constructive  Theology  (Herts,  England:  James  Nisbet,  1961),  x  and 
304  pp. 

638r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Aug.  16,  ’61)  552. 

Penetrating  insight,  scholarship  and  faith  characterize  H’s  new  development 
of  a  theme  of  “patternism”  in  the  Bible  (nearly  thirty  years  ago,  as  editor 
of  the  controversial  “Myth  and  Ritual”  volumes,  he  was  the  “apostle  of  pat¬ 
ternism”  in  Near  Eastern  studies).  However,  disagreements  with  him  are 
bound  to  be  numerous.  He  is  excessively  influenced  by  typology  and  by  A.M. 
Farrer’s  numerical  symbolism  (e.g.,  making  Nathanael  under  the  fig  tree  a 
symbol  of  Israel  lying  under  the  judgment  of  God),  and  the  NT  writers  are 
often  credited  with  esoteric  intentions  which  the  reader  would  little  suspect 
and  which  could  hardly  be  verified  objectively. — R.  J.  D. 


J.  Jeremias,  Jesu  Verheissung  fiir  die  V olker  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer, 
1953),  69  pp.  [See  also  §§  2-684r — 686r.] 

- .  Jesus  et  les  peiiens,  Cahiers  theologiques  39  (Neuchatel:  Delachaux 

&  Niestle,  1956),  72  pp. 

639r.  J.  Munck,  TheolLitZeit  86  (5,  ’61)  342-345. 

The  marvelous  perceptiveness  of  J’s  characteristically  well-founded  theories 
throws  new  light  both  on  the  texts  he  uses  and  on  their  broader  NT  contexts. 
The  present  reviewer  would  point  out  what  he  considers  occasional  weak  points 
in  J’s  book  by  confronting  them  with  the  following  opposing  views  from  his 
own  work,  Paulus  und  die  Heilsgescliichte  (1954)  [cf.  §§  5-901r,  l-490r].  (1) 
Neither  during  Jesus’  lifetime  nor  at  any  other  time  did  the  Jews  engage  in 
extensive  proselytizing  activity.  (2)  At  least  such  passages  as  Mk  7:27  and  Gal 
2:1  ff.  must  qualify  the  assertion  that  the  mission  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
was  exclusively  to  the  chosen  people  (Mt  10:5).  (3)  The  development  among 
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Jewish  Christians  of  an  exclusive  concentration  upon  those  of  their  own  race 
can  only  be  understood  by  taking  into  account  the  witness  of  Paul  who  inter¬ 
prets  the  Jews’  jealousy  of  the  Gentiles  as  God’s  means  of  converting  all  of 
Israel.  (4)  The  attitude  toward  the  Jews  which  was  taken  later  by  converts 
from  paganism,  who  had  forgotten  the  special  position  of  Israel,  could  not 
have  been  the  original  Christian  outlook.  Under  the  influence  of  such  converts 
the  mission  to  the  entire  Gentile  world,  once  considered  only  a  possibility, 
gradually  became  a  reality.  (5)  But  if  the  missionary  outlook  existing  at  the 
dawn  of  Christianity  is  to  be  taken  as  also  normative  for  us,  then  for  the  future 
our  missionary  activity  must  be  directed  both  to  Israel  and  to  the  pagans 
— R.  J.  D. 


J.  Macquarrie,  The  Scope  of  Demythologizing.  Bultmann  and  his  Critics. 
The  Library  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  256  pp. 

640r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Apr.  14,  ’61)  236. 

Although  M’s  able  attempt  to  assess  the  Bultmannian  controversy  may  seem 
to  handle  too  many  different  themes  and  to  leave  some  loose  ends,  these  limita¬ 
tions  merely  reflect  his  honest  reluctance  to  commit  himself  to  premature 
judgment.  However,  M’s  theory  of  an  “inside”  understanding  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  whereby  “  ‘if  we  seek  to  understand  the  event  from  the  inside  by  think¬ 
ing  ourselves  into  it,  by  participation,  or  however  we  care  to  express  it — 
then  its  character  as  an  atonement  becomes  clear’  ”  grows  out  of  an  “over¬ 
emphasis  upon  the  sufficiency  of  ‘existential  significance’  ”  and  is  nothing  but 
“rubbish,  piously  expressed.”  One  would  be  very  foolish  to  persuade  himself 
that,  through  such  an  understanding  of  it,  “the  crucifixion,  as  an  atonement, 
had  become  clear;  an  atonement — between  whom?”  The  expression  '■crucified 
with  Christ”  can  be  taken  “as  a  metaphor  for  the  actual  living  of  an  actual 
life  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  teaching  of  Christ”  only  if  it  is  related 
to  an  understanding  of  the  Crucifixion  quite  other  than  the  one  M  espouses. 
— R.  J.  D. 

64 lr.  C.  Michalson,  Interpretation  15  (4,  ’61)  491-496. 

Though  he  has  provided  us  with  a  useful  systematization  of  much  ot  Bult¬ 
mann  criticism,  M  has  failed  really  to  appreciate  the  import  of  “the  advent  of 
existentialism,  its  overcoming  of  positivism  in  historical  method,  and  the 
consequent  effect  of  this  method  upon  biblical  exegesis  and  the  understanding 
of  the  tradition  of  the  church.”  Symptomatic  of  this  failing  are  M  s  omission 
of  a  whole  school  of  “newer  Catholic  modernism,  his  distinction  between 
demythologizing  and  existential  interpretation,  and  the  false  dilemma  he 
poses  between  dogma  as  an  assertion  about  reality  and  dogma  as  an  expression 
of  self-understanding. — T.  F.  M. 
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T.  W.  Manson,  Ethics  and  the  Gospel  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1960),  109  pp. 

642r.  E.  E.  May,  CathBibQuart  23  (4,  ’61)  488-491. 

Most  of  the  reservations  which  need  to  be  expressed  about  this  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  field  of  biblical  theology  are  occasioned  by  the  closing  chapters. 
These  were  put  together  from  scanty  notes  and  greatly  expanded  by  the  editors 
after  M’s  untimely  death.  For  instance,  (1)  there  is  a  “seemingly  forced 
comparison  between  Acts  2,42  and  the  Simeon  formula  of  ‘Law,  Cult,  Kind¬ 
nesses’”;  (2)  it  is  not  clear  “whether  the  primitive  Church  discussed  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  in  the  thirties  and  forties  A.D.,  or  whether 
it  also  includes  the  Church  up  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  second  century”; 
(3)  the  existential  direction  given  to  modern  Christian  morality  is  dissatisfy¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  “M.  has  certainly  established  the 
key  factor  of  evolution  of  Christian  morality  from  its  Judaic  background.” 
— R.  J.  D. 

G.  Miegge,  Gospel  and  Myth  in  the  Thought  of  Rudolph  Bultmann ,  trans.  S. 
Neill  (London:  Lutterworth;  Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1960),  viii 
and  152  pp.  [See  also  §  6-368r.] 

643r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Apr.  14,  ’61)  236. 

This  carefully  thought-out  and  well-balanced  book  ranks  with  Malevez’s 
The  Christian  Message  and  Myth  (1958)  as  one  of  the  two  best  books  on  the 
Bultmannian  controversy.  But  the  reader  who  wants  an  introduction  to  Hei¬ 
degger’s  thought  (which  is  prominent  in  Bultmann)  should  first  consult  D. 
Cairns,  A  Gospel  without  Myth  (1960)  or  J.  Macquarrie’s  An  Existentialist 
Theology  (1955),  and  then  read  M’s  chapter,  “Existentialism  and  Theology.” 
— R.  J.  D. 

K.  H.  Rengstorf,  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu.  Form,  Art  und  Sinn  der  urchrist- 
liclien  Osterbotschaft  (4th  rev.  ed. ;  Witten/Ruhr:  Luther- Verlag,  1960), 
172  pp. 

644r.  F.  J.  Schierse,  TheolRev  57  (2,  ’61)  64-67. 

R’s  praiseworthy  defense  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  the  physical  reality  of 
the  risen  Christ  is  marred  by  many  exaggerated  interpretations  and  over- 
extensive  conclusions.  The  root  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  “R.  applies 
the  concept  of  reality  too  uncritically  to  the  world  of  God.”  He  does  not  seem 
to  be  conscious  enough  of  the  genuine  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Easter  kerygma  which  result  from  this  application.  One  need  not  cling  to  the 
Jewish  apocalyptic  patterns  of  thought  to  such  an  extent  that  the  distinctions 
within  the  Easter  message  are  not  grasped.  A  thorough  clarification  of  her¬ 
meneutic  principles  is  needed  before  this  book  could  serve  as  a  defense  of  the 
paschal  faith  of  the  Church. — R.  B.  G. 
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O.  Schnubbe,  Der  Existenzbegriff  in  der  Theologie  Rudolf  Bull, nanus.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Interpretation  der  theologischen  Systematik  Bultmanns ,  Forschun- 
gen  zur  Systematischen  Theologie  und  Religionsphilosophie  4  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1959),  140  pp. 

645r.  B.  Brinkmann,  Scholastik  36  (3,  ’61)  416-419. 

S  provides  a  richly  informative  delineation  of  R.  Bultmann’s  views  which 
he  presents  with  conscientious  impartiality ;  but  he  fails  to  disprove  Bultmann’s 
positions  in  those  points  wherein  he  disagrees  with  him.— R.  J.  D. 


E.  Stauffer,  New  Testament  Theology ,  trans.  J.  Marsh  (London:  SCM 
Press,  1955),  376  pp.  [See  also  §§  l-504r— 505r.] 

646r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “Recent  Biblical  Theologies.  I.  Ethelbert  Stauffer’s 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament,”  ExpTimes  72  (12,  ’61)  356-360. 

This  book  (first  published  in  Germany  in  1941),  which  no  student  of  the 
NT  can  afford  to  ignore,  departs  from  the  conventional  framework  of  books  on 
NT  theology.  It  has  three  main  parts:  (a)  “The  Development  of  Primitive 
Christian  Theology”;  (b)  “The  Christocentric  Theology  of  History  in  the 
New  Testament” — this  indicates  S’s  general  position;  (c)  “The  Creeds  of  the 
Primitive  Church.”  The  following  points  are  selected  for  discussion.  (1)  Is 
S’s  arrangement  preferable  to  the  older  form  which  analyzed  in  turn  the 
teaching  of  the  Synoptics,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Paul,  etc.?  The  method  S  em¬ 
ploys  has  the  merit  of  impressively  demonstrating  “the  significant  unity  of 
theological  outlook  and  presupposition  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.”  But  it  also  tends  to  neglect  the  variety  and  the  historical  development 
of  the  NT  and  to  deal  inadequately  with  NT  theology  as  “a  theology  of  the 
creative  Word  of  God”  whose  teachings,  e.g.,  on  the  parousia,  were  shaped 
and  expressed  according  to  the  growing  experience  of  the  Church.  (2)  Is  S 
too  narrow  in  speaking  of  one  background  (the  OT)  of  NT  thought,  and  is 
he  too  extreme  in  his  separation  of  the  Hellenistic  from  the  Semitic  ?  Is  N  1 
theology  more  or  less  nothing  but  the  theology  of  early  Christianity?  (3; 
The  pervasive,  Christocentric  NT  theme  raises  numerous  questions  about 
the  deity  of  Christ  and  about  consideration  of  Christ  or  Christianity  as  abso¬ 
lute.  These  cry  out  for  further  development.  Speaking  positively,  the  book 
is  outstanding  for  its  use  of  what  S  calls  the  “old  Biblical  theology  or  martyr¬ 
dom,”  and  for  taking  “an  important  step  towards  linking  the  work  of  the 
expositor  of  the  New  Testament  with  that  of  the  writer  of  dogmatics. 
— R.  J.  D. 
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R.  M.  Grant,  Gnosticism  and  Early  Christianity  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1959),  ix  and  227  pp.  [See  also  §  5-636r.] 

647r.  E.  Kasemann,  TheolLitZeit  86  (8,  ’61)  589-590. 

Although  the  style  of  this  book  is  conversational,  thirty  pages  of  notes  and 
bibliographical  data  attest  its  thoroughness.  G  takes  up  the  burning  problem 
of  the  relation  between  apocalyptic  and  Gnosis,  but  fails  to  satisfy  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  neglects  to  explain  the  Gnostic  tendencies  he  seems  to  find  in  Paul. 
He  also  spends  too  much  time  on  some  incidental  subjects  and  too  little  on 
cosmology,  anthropology,  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption — all  of  which  are 
vital  to  his  main  theme. — R.  J.  D. 


J.  Jeremias,  Infant  Baptism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries,  trans.  D.  Cairns,  The 
Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1960), 
112  pp.  [See  also  §  5-926r.] 

648r.  C.  H.  Henkey,  CathBibQuart  23  (4,  ’61)  507-508. 

The  reason  for  the  abuse  of  delayed  baptism — an  abuse  exemplified  in  the 
late  baptism  of  even  the  greatest  saints  and  theologians  of  the  age — is  not,  as 
J  suggests,  a  “superstitious  misunderstanding  of  baptism.”  Rather,  “it  was 
caused  by  the  great  struggle  over  the  second  penance  against  Montanism, 
Novatian,  and  Tertullian  (cf.  K.  Rahner  in  LThK  2  [1958]  805-815),”  and 
by  the  prevalent  notion  that  there  was  no  chance  for  remission  of  sin  commit¬ 
ted  after  baptism.  J’s  work  can  be  considered  a  peremptory  answer  both  to 

K.  Barth’s  serious  objections  against  infant  baptism  in  The  Teaching  of  the 
Church  Regarding  Baptism  (1948),  and  to  the  many  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  which  claim  a  biblical  basis  for  delaying  baptism  until  the  age  of  per¬ 
sonal  decision. — R.  J.  D. 


J.  Pepin,  Mythe  et  allegorie.  Les  origines  grecques  et  les  contestations  judeo- 
chretiennes,  Philosophic  de  l’Esprit  (Paris:  Aubier,  1958),  526  pp. 

649r.  R.  Roques,  RevHistRel  159  (1,  ’61)  81-92. 

This  commendable  book,  which  is  enhanced  by  several  carefully  compiled 
indexes,  is  of  positive  value.  But  it  is  less  complete  and  systematic  than  F. 
Buffiere’s  Les  mythes  d' Homer e  et  la  pensee  grecque  (1956)  which  P  had  not 
seen.  Moreover,  in  treating  of  the  use  made  of  allegory  by  Jewish  and  Christian 
writers,  P  has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  the  purely  literary  aspects  of  its 
use  from  the  underlying  religiophilosophical  foundation  which  gives  that  usage 
its  internal  coherence  and  its  religious  significance,  characteristics  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  allegory  which  would  be  quite  obvious  to  the  writers’  coreligion¬ 
ists. — J.  G.  D. 
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M.  Simon,  St.  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists  in  the  Primitive  Church  (London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1958),  130  pp. 

650r.  P.  Winter,  DeutscheLitZeit  82  (9,  ’61)  739-792. 

The  value  of  S’s  study  lies  in  its  examination  of  the  specific  character  of  the 
theology  of  St.  Stephen  and  of  the  circle  of  the  “seven  deacons”  whom  he  rep¬ 
resented.  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  the  speech  recorded  in  Acts  7:2-53 
actually  represents  a  defense  plea  before  the  secluded  session  of  the  Grand 
Sanhedrin  (Acts  6:12b),  it  seems  to  be  based  on  a  documentary  source  from 
the  earliest  time  of  the  Church’s  existence.  In  spite  of  having  been  adapted 
by  the  writer  of  Acts,  the  speech  in  question  gives  us  a  sample  of  a  type  of 
preaching  (Dr oh-  und  Strafpredigt )  that  was  common  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity. — P.  W.  (Author). 


P.  G.  Verweijs,  Evangelium  mid  neues  Gesets  in  dcr  altcsten  Christenheit 
bis  auf  Marc  ion,  Studia  Theologica  Rheno-Traiectina  5  (Utrecht:  Kemink  en 
Zoon,  1960),  382  pp. 

651r.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  JournBibLit  80  (3,  ’61)  285-286. 

V’s  work  is  a  major  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  theological  de¬ 
velopments  from  Jesus  to  Marcion ;  it  can  also  alert  us  to  the  import  of  the 
Reformation  as  the  moment  of  return  to  the  Pauline  view  of  redemption  and 
revelation.  More  significant  than  his  view  of  Marcion’s  influence  is  V’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  why  the  early  Church  taught  the  gospel  as  a  New  Law,  losing  some¬ 
what  the  notion  of  the  gospel  as  the  good  news.  Here  he  is  much  more  thorough 
than,  e.g.,  either  Hasler  or  Klevinghaus. — R.  F.  T. 

Nag  Hammadi 

B.  Gartner,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Thomas,  trans.  E.  J. 
Sharpe  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  286  pp. 

652r.  R.  M.  Grant,  Interpretation  15  (3,  ’61)  354-356. 

The  great  merit  of  G’s  book  is  that  it  places  the  Gospel  of  /  homos  in  its 
semi-Gnostic  environment.  But  a  method  of  simply  removing  gnosticizing  ac¬ 
cretions  in  order  to  recover  an  original,  authentic  saying  would  be  too  sub¬ 
jective  to  achieve  adequate  results.  “Even  if  it  should  appear  that  there  was 
gold  hidden  in  Thomas’s  Gnostic  mud,  the  only  test  for  the  gold  is  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  or  from  the  canonical  Gospels;  therefore  we  cannot  expect  to  tmd 
novelties  in  this  new  book — either  historical  or  theological.  All  that  we  can 
find,  as  Gartner  rightly  insists,  is  evidence  for  the  way  or  ways  in  which 
Jesus  was  interpreted  at  a  later  time  by  a  Gnostic  group,  probably  toward  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.” — E.  O.  G. 
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R.  M.  Grant  and  D.  N.  Freedman,  Geheime  Worte  Jesu.  Das  Thomas - 
Evangelium.  Mit  einem  Beitrag  von  J.  B.  Bauer,  trans.  S.  George  (Frankfurt 
am  Main:  Heinrich  Scheffler,  1960),  228  pp. 

653r.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  TheolZeit  17  (4,  ’61)  290-293. 

Against  G.  Garitte’s  claim  that  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  was  extant  in  Coptic 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century  [cf.  §  5-841]  Bauer  correctly  argues  for  a 
Greek  original;  the  alleged  Copticisms  may  indicate  merely  that  the  work 
originated  in  Egypt.  The  authors  are  concerned  particularly  with  the  Gnostic 
influence  on  the  sayings.  But  the  first  task  should  be  to  determine  the  literary 
form  of  the  sayings  collection,  because  more  than  once  the  commentary  ascribes 
to  Gnostic  influence  what  can  easily  be  explained  from  a  literary  viewpoint. 
Until  more  work  has  been  done  on  the  sources  of  Thomas  and  on  its  milieu,  a 
commentary  would  appear  to  be  premature. — W.  J.  H. 


J.  Leipoldt  and  H.-M.  Schenke,  Koptisch-gnostische  Schriften  aus  den  Pa¬ 
pyrus-Codices  von  Nag-Hamadi,  Theologische  Forschung  20  (Hamburg-Berg- 
stedt:  Herbert  Reich-Evangelischer  Verlag,  1960),  84  pp.  [See  also  §  5-927r.] 

654r.  W.  Michaelis,  TheolLitZeit  86  (8,  ’61)  588-589. 

Numerous  improvements  and  elucidations — Leipoldt  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  MS  itself  in  1959 — increase  the  value  of  this  work  which  the 
authors  first  published  in  TheolLitZeit  83  (1958)  481-493  [cf.  §  3-476]  and 
661-670;  84  (1959)  1-26  [cf.  §  5-234].  Schenke  sees  the  significance  of.  these 
Coptic  writings  in  the  establishment  of  the  supposition  that  collections  of 
sayings,  completely  devoid  of  narrative  material,  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
Gospels.  Papias,  however,  provides  no  positive  evidence  for  this  position,  and 
from  the  earliest  times  the  kerygma  includes  both  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Jesus. — R.  J.  D. 

W.  C.  van  Unnik,  Evangelien  aus  dem  Nilsand,  mit  Beitrage  von  J.  B.  Bauer 
und  W.  C.  Till  (Frankfurt  am  Main:  Verlag  Heinrich  Scheffler,  1959),  223 
pp.,  12  plates. 

655r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  5  (2,  ’61)  314-315. 

This  fine  translation  from  the  Dutch  makes  available  a  scientifically  well- 
founded  and  generally  intelligible  introduction  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings. 
The  presentation  demonstrates  vanU’s  mastery  of  sources,  and  his  careful  judg¬ 
ments  in  disputed  questions  manifest  responsible  investigation.  Examples  of 
the  latter  are  his  refusal  to  designate  Valentinus  as  certainly  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  of  Truth,  his  warning  against  rash  use  of  the  term  “gnosis”  in  the  NT 
area,  and  his  reserve  regarding  the  influence  of  the  redeemer  myth  on  NT 
Christology. 
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One  may  not  accept  as  final  Bauer’s  conclusion  on  the  Gnostic  origin  of 
most  of  the  material  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas ,  but  he  has  certainly  shown  how 
investigation  ought  to  progress:  by  thorough  individual  analysis  of  each  piece 
of  evidence  and  its  comparison  with  all  available  material —H.  M.  R. 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

O.  Betz,  O ffenbarung  and  Schriftforschung  in  der  Qumransektc ,  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  6  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Sie- 
beck,  1960),  xii  and  202  pp.  [See  also  §  6-373r.] 

656r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  CathBibQuart  23  (3,  ’61)  373-374. 

Rich  in  insights,  this  book  is  also  “a  very  careful  piece  of  work,  which  con¬ 
stantly  makes  the  necessary  distinctions,  uses  the  right  secondary  sources,  and 
displays  sound  judgment.”  Its  most  important  feature  is  the  fuller  meaning 
it  brings  to  light  in  frequently  used  expressions  which  have  appeared  obscure 
as  isolated  texts. — E.  O.  G. 


H.  Kosmala,  Hebrder — Essener — Christen.  Studien  zur  Vorgeschiclite  dcr 
friihchristlichcn  V  erkundigung ,  Studia  Post-biblica  1  (Leiden;  Brill,  1959), 

xii  and  479  pp. 

657r.  G.  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  86  (7,  ’61)  501-504. 

K’s  investigation  results  in  a  radically  changed  picture  of  early  Christianity 
which  portrays  it  as  formed,  not  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus  but  by  the  reception 
accorded  that  preaching  in  Jewish  groups  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Essenes.  In  so  comparing  Christian  and  Essene  ideas  he  takes  a  liberty  with 
the  sources  which  forces  him  to  consider  as  specifically  Essene  what  is  not 
necessarily  such.  The  sources  show  opposition  and  basic  important  differences 
between  Essenism  and  early  Christianity,  while  K’s  thesis  of  a  common  funda¬ 
mental  agreement  rests  on  a  number  of  exegetical  and  historical  hypotheses. 
While  disagreeing  with  K’s  total  picture  of  early  Christianity,  one  is  grateful 
for  his  many  contributions  toward  understanding  the  Qumran  texts  and  the 
NT.— H.  M.  R. 


K.  H.  Schelkle,  Die  Gemeinde  von  Qumran  und  die  Kirche  dcs  Neuen  /  esta- 
ments,  Die  Welt  der  Bibel  8  (Diisseldorf:  Patinos- Verlag,  1960),  114  pp. 

658r.  J.  T.  Forestell,  CathBibQuart  23  (3,  ’61)  371-373. 

This  study  of  the  interrelation  between  the  Qumran  literature  and  the  N  I  is 
extensive  and  sober,  yet  readable.  Though  there  is  not  much  new  for  scholars 
in  S’s  book,  “all  will  find  a  clear  and  orderly  presentation  of  one  oi  the  moh 
exciting  questions  of  modern  scholarship,  accompanied  by  an  honest  and  sober 
appraisal  of  the  facts.” — E.  O.  G. 
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S.  Wibbing,  Die  Tugend-  und  Lasterkataloge  im  Neuen  Testament  mid  ihre 
Traditionsgeschichte  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtignng  der  Qumran-Texte, 
Beihefte  zur  ZeitNTWiss  25  (Berlin:  A.  Topelmann,  1959),  xvi  and  127  pp. 
[See  also  §  6-374r.] 

659r.  J.  Gnilka,  BibZeit  5  (2,  ’61)  309-311. 

W’s  work  is  welcome  not  only  for  the  refreshing  individual  investigation  it 
provides,  but  as  well  for  the  bridge  it  builds  to  the  NT.  By  his  evaluation  of 
the  catalogue  of  IQS  in  relation  to  the  NT  catalogues  of  virtues  and  vices, 
W  presents  convincing  evidence  of  a  thought-pattern  common  to  both  which 
reaches  back  to  late  Judaism.  However,  he  shows  that  the  decisive  difference 
between  salvation  in  Qumran  and  in  Paul  lies  in  this:  in  Paul  it  is  the  gift  of 
filial  adoption  through  baptism  in  Christ  and  a  consequent  life  showing  the 
“fruit  of  the  spirit” ;  in  Qumran  it  is  a  knowledge  of  one’s  being  predetermined 
through  a  creative  act  of  God.  In  mentioning  the  sacramental  character  of  the 
Essene  baths  W  seems  to  attribute  to  them  powers  of  remitting  sin.  They 
are,  rather,  the  signa  confirmativa  of  a  remission,  effected  in  the  community 
and  through  the  spirit,  of  sins  which  had  excluded  one  from  the  baths  (IQS 
3,  6-8).— H.  M.  R. 

BULLETINS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

660r.  Surveys  of  recent  publications. 

J.  Danielou,  “Histoire  des  Origines  chretiennes.  I.  Ouvrciges  d'ensemble. 
II.  Papyrus  Bodmer.  Tlieologie  asiate.  Evangile  de  Thomas.  III.  Tertullien. 
IV.  Exegeses  grecque,  jnive,  chretienne”  RechSciRel  49  (4,  ’61)  564-620. 

W.  S.  LaSor,  “Bibliography,”  RevQum  3  (3,  ’61)  467-480. 

A  list  of  books  and  articles  on  Qumran. 

J.  Lecler,  “Bulletin  d’Histoire  des  Doctrines  ecclesiologiques.  I.  Nature  et 
Institutions  de  VEglise.  II.  Eglise,  Magistere  et  Tradition. — L’Eglise  et  le 
Monde  temporel  RechSciRel  49  (3,  ’61)  430-471. 

A.  S.  van  der  Woude,  “De  vondsten  in  de  woestijn  van  Juda  (i).  Een 
beknopt  overzicht,”  [The  Discoveries  in  the  Judean  Desert  (I).  A  Brief 
Survey],  VoxTheol  32  (1,  ’61)  1-9. 

Select  bibliographies  and  short  notes  on  the  history,  nature  and  significance 
of  the  discoveries.  [To  be  continued ] 
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FUCHS — Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  a  Protestant  minister,  was  born  at  Heilbronn, 
Germany,  on  June  11,  1903;  he  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  at  Marburg  where 
he  received  his  Lie.  Theol.  in  1931  under  Rudolf  Bultmann.  The  University 
of  Bonn  granted  him  his  venia  legendi  in  1932,  but  this  was  lost  in  1933  under 
the  Nazi  regime,  and  he  served  as  a  minister  from  1933  to  1951.  In  1949  he 
began  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  and  in  1953  was  appointed 
professor  there.  In  1955  he  became  professor  of  NT  at  the  Kirchliche  Hocli- 
schule  in  West  Berlin,  and  in  1961  professor  of  NT  at  Marburg.  His  publica¬ 
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FULLER — Reginald  H.  Fuller  is  professor  of  NT  literature  and  languages 
at  the  Seabury- Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  He  has 
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University  of  Manchester  (B.D.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1945).  From  1939  to  1944  he 
was  tutor  in  biblical  studies  at  Lancaster  College,  Manchester;  from  194  a  to 
1946  assistant  lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Manchester;  trom  1946 
to  1952  lecturer  in  the  NT  and  in  biblical  theology  at  New  College,  University 
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of  London;  and  from  1953  to  1961  lecturer  in  the  NT  at  the  University  of 
Leeds,  England.  In  1958-59  he  was  visiting  professor  at  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.  He  is  now  senior  lecturer  in  the  NT  at  the  University  of  Leeds. 
The  titles  of  his  books  are:  The  Christian  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1949),  The  Reliability  of  the  Gospels  (1952),  The  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  NT 
(1952),  The  Historicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1960).  He  was  the  translator 
of  O.  Cullmann’s  The  Early  Church  (1956),  and  the  editor  of  NT  Essays: 
Studies  in  memory  of  T.  W.  Manson  (1959).  He  has  in  preparation  a  work 
entitled  Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man. 

PRtlMM — Rev.  Karl  Priimm,  S.J.,  was  born  at  Rehlingen  (Saar),  Germany, 
on  September  6,  1890.  He  studied  at  the  Priesterseminar  at  Trier  from  1908 
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study  is  the  history  of  the  religions  of  antiquity.  After  serving  as  professor 
at  Ignatiuskolleg,  Valkenburg,  Holland,  from  1927  to  1937  and  at  the  University 
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at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome.  His  publications  are:  Der  christliclu 
Glauhe  und  die  altheidnische  Welt,  2  vols.  (1935;  Italian  trans.,  1953),  Christen- 
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J.  Barr,  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language  (New  York— London*  Oxford 
University  Press,  1961,  $6.00  or  37  s.  6  d.),  x  and  313  pp. 


A  professor  of  OT  literature  and  theology  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
undertakes  to  collect,  analyze  and  criticize  in  detail  some  of  the  procedures 
used  in  recent  to  compare  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought  and  language. 

He  approaches  the  problem  strictly  as  a  linguist,  trying  to  keep  technical  terms 
at  a  minimum.  He  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles 
governing  Kittel’s  TIVNT  and  finds  that  this  and  many  similar  works  are 
guilty  of  using  inaccurate  linguistic  methods.  Bibliographv  and  index  are 
appended. 


E.  W.  Bauman,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Philadelphia.  Pa.: 
Westminster  Press,  1961,  $3.50),  189  pp.,  map. 

Designed  as  a  textbook  for  a  college-level  television  course,  as  was  B’s  The 
Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  5  (2,  ’61)  p.  242],  this  work  provides 
an  introduction  to  each  of  the  NT  books  in  their  approximate  chronological 
order.  Each  chapter  has  three  subdivisions:  (1)  background  of  each  book, 

(2)  one  or  two  of  the  more  serious  problems  involved  in  its  interpretation  and 

(3)  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents.  An  appendix  contains  suggestions  for 
further  study  and  discussion. 


F.  Blass  and  A.  Debrunner,  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Other  Early  Christian  Literature.  A  Translation  and  Revision  of  the  ninth- 
tenth  German  edition  incorporating  supplementary  notes  of  A.  Debrunner,  trans. 
R.  W.  Funk  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press;  London:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press;  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1962,  $10.00),  xxxviii 
and  325  pp. 

Funk,  associate  professor  of  the  NT  at  the  Theological  School,  Drew  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  arranged  the  material  more  conveniently  in  this  translation,  putting 
into  the  body  of  the  book  what  had  previously  been  relegated  to  an  appendix. 
A  much-desired  new  set  of  indexes  has  been  made;  some  recent  periodical 
material  has  been  added ;  the  bibliography  has  been  brought  up  to  date  and  en¬ 
riched  with  new  German  and  English  titles;  English  translations  are  listed, 
where  available;  and  cross  references  to  standard  English  works  are  given. 
The  publishers  are  confident  that  this  new  volume  will  take  its  place  alongside 
Arndt-Gingrich’s  translation  of  Bauer’s  IVorterbuch. 

L.  Bouyer,  C.O.,  The  Word,  Church  and  Sacraments  in  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  trans.  A.  V.  Littledale  (New  York — Rome:  Desclee,  1961,  $2.00), 

80  pp. 

In  an  ecumenical  spirit,  the  distinguished  Oratorian  briefly  compares  1  rote;-.- 
tant  and  Catholic  understandings  of  three  basic  concepts:  Bible,  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  sacraments.  The  original  appeared  in  h  ranee  in  I960. 

J.  H.  Bratt,  New  Testament  Guide  (rev.  ed. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Eerdmans, 
1961,  $3.00),  144  pp.,  2  maps. 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  NT  prepared  for  young  people  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Bible  at  Calvin  College,  Michigan.  An  introduction 
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explains  the  historical  background  of  the  NT.  Subsequent  chapters  outline  each 
book,  briefly  note  the  author,  recipients,  purpose  and  practical  value  of  each 
and  provide  review  questions  and  projects  for  the  teen-age  student.  This  is  a 
revision  of  a  work  that  appeared  in  1946. 

Enchiridion  Biblicum.  Documenta  Ecclesiastica  Sacram  Scripturam  spectantia, 
Auctoritate  Pontificiae  Commissionis  de  re  biblica  edita  (4th  rev.  ed. ;  Naples: 
D’Auria;  Rome:  A.  Arnodo,  1961,  cloth  1,800  Lire  or  $2.92,  paper  1,400  Lire 
or  $2.27),  xvi  and  284  pp. 

This  edition  of  the  Enchiridion  differs  from  the  previous  (1956)  edition  only 
in  the  omission  of  those  sections  of  Pascendi  which  do  not  explicitly  pertain  to 
Scripture.  However,  this  change  has  been  accompanied  by  some  variation  in 
the  marginal  numbering  of  the  paragraphs,  and  a  supplementary  page  of  cor¬ 
relations  between  the  numbers  of  the  third  and  fourth  editions  is  provided. 
As  in  the  third  edition,  the  last  entry  is  dated  1955. 

H.  Greeven,  Der  Urtext  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Veroffentlichungen  der  Schle- 
swig-Holsteinischen  Universitatsgesellschaft,  N.F.  26  (Kiel:  F.  Hirt,  1960, 
paper  DM  1.40),  21  pp. 

Written  for  the  celebration  of  the  Rector’s  Day  at  Christian  Albrecht  Uni¬ 
versity,  this  is  a  brief  historical  survey  of  textual  studies  on  the  NT  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

H.  Haag,  Dizionario  biblico,  rev.  G.  Gennaro,  O.F.M.,  trans.  R.  Amerio  (Turin: 
Societa  Editrice  Internazionale,  1960,  boxed  9,500  Lire),  xv  and  1122  pp.,  36 
plates,  141  illustrations. 

G.  Gennaro  has  directed  the  work  of  amplification  and  translation  of  Haag’s 
Bibel-Lexikon  (Einsiedeln:  Benziger,  1956).  Though  several  new  collaborators 
appear  in  this  Italian  edition,  the  bulk  of  the  work,  apart  from  Gennaro’s 
many  articles,  remains  that  of  the  original  contributors:  B.-J.  Alfrink,  W. 
Grossouw,  A.  van  den  Born,  J.  van  der  Ploeg,  J.  van  Dodewaard  and  P.  van 
Imschoot.  The  major  bibliographical  additions  to  the  1956  edition  are  references 
to  F.  Spadafora’s  Dizionario  Biblico  (Rome,  1957).  Appendixes  cover  Pales¬ 
tinian  excavations,  measurements  and  money,  and  chronological  tables. 

A.  Jones,  God’s  Living  Word  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1961,  $3.95),  ix 
and  214  pp. 

This  study  of  the  Bible  as  “the  living  word  of  the  living  God”  by  Fr.  Jones  of 
Upholland  College,  Lancashire,  makes  much  use  of  recent  trends  in  biblical 
scholarship  to  give  the  educated  layman  a  better  understanding  of  Scripture. 
Attention  to  the  Semitic  background  of  the  Bible,  to  the  contributions  of  biblical 
theology  and  to  the  results  of  exegesis  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars 
enables  him  to  present  the  Bible  as  vibrant,  interesting  and  vital.  He  includes 
occasional  documentation  and  a  brief  index. 

B.  M.  Metzger,  List  of  Words  Occurring  Frequently  in  the  Coptic  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ( Sahidic  Dialect )  (Leiden:  Brill,  1961,  paper  3  gld.),  24  pp. 

For  the  beginner  in  Coptic  NT  studies,  M  has  compiled  this  list  of  the  643 
Coptic  words  occurring  ten  or  more  times  in  the  Sahidic  NT.  They  are  in 
twelve  groups  (by  frequency  of  occurrence),  arranged  alphabetically  in  G. 
Steindorff’s  system  and  do  not  include  Coptic  words  of  Greek  origin. 
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W.  Michaelis,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament.  Die  Entstehung,  Satnmlung 
mid  Vberlieferung  der  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  (3rd  ed.;  Bern:  B. 
Haller  Verlag,  1961,  29  Sw.  fr.),  xi  and  402  pp.,  supplement  48  pp.’ 

This  third  edition  of  M’s  work  offers  its  revisions  and  additions  in  a  booklet 
supplement  which  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  second  edition  as  well. 
Primarily  designed  as  a  textbook,  the  work  has  all  footnote  material  incorporated 
directly  into  the  running  text.  The  author  treats  each  Gospel  and  Letter  of 
the  NT  separately,  stressing  its  historical  origin  and  formation.  Concluding 
chapters  on  the  canon  and  versions  are  followed  by  several  indexes. 

Miscelanea  Biblica  Andres  Fernandez,  ed.  J.  Sagiies,  S.J.,  S.  Bartina,  S.J.,  M. 
Quera,  S.J.,  EstEcl  34  (134-135,  ’60)  (Madrid:  Ediciones  Fax,  1960),  pp.  311- 
936,  47  plates. 

Presented  to  the  late,  revered  Jesuit  biblicist  on  his  ninetieth  birthday,  this 
extraordinary  issue  of  EstEcl  contains  forty-nine  articles  by  colleagues,  friends 
and  former  students  of  Fr.  Fernandez.  The  papers  are  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  general  themes  (9),  OT  (28)  and  NT  (11),  plus  a  brief  life  of  F  and  a 
classified  bibliography  of  his  works.  The  NT  articles  are  abstracted  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  NT  A. 

M.  T.  Monro,  Enjoying  the  New  Testament  (new  ed. ;  London — New  York: 
Longmans,  1961,  paper  10  s.  6  d.),  vii  and  214  pp.,  map. 

M  reprints  with  some  changes  her  popular  NT  introduction  originally 
published  in  1945.  Planned  for  a  sixteen-week  course  of  reading,  each  week’s 
study  is  divided  into  an  introductory  essay  on  a  specific  section  of  the  NT, 
followed  by  suggested  readings  and  questions  for  review  and  reflection.  Ap¬ 
pendixes  contain  suggested  answers  to  the  weekly  questions,  brief  bibliographical 
leads,  a  NT  chronology  and  map.  C.  Lattey,  S.J.,  contributes  the  Foreword. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  An  Idiom  Book  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Cambridge  Paper¬ 
backs  (2nd  ed. ;  London — New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  I960,  paper 
18  s.  6  d.  or  $3.75),  xii  and  246  pp. 

First  published  in  1953  and  amplified  in  1959  with  notes,  corrections  and 
additions  to  the  indexes,  M’s  handbook  of  NT  Greek  idiomatic  usage  is  again 
reprinted  in  paperback  format.  The  book  is  not  a  NT  Greek  grammar  but  a 
study  of  a  score  of  discrete  syntactical  questions  each  illustrated  by  N  1  ex- 
arnples,  plus  chapters  on  word  order,  Semitisms,  Latinisms  and  style.  1  he 
work,  written  primarily  for  students  of  the  NT,  presupposes  a  fair  grasp  of 
Greek. 


The  New  Bible  Handbook,  ed.  G.  T.  Manley  (Chicago:  Inter- Varsity  Press, 
1960,  $4.95),  xii  and  465  pp. 

This  is  the  seventh  reprint  of  the  third  revised  edition  (1950)  of  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Bible  for  students,  which  M  edited  with  the  help  oi  G.  C.  Robin¬ 
son  and  A.  M.  Stibbs.  Contributions  from  twenty-eight  scholars  and  ministers 
cover  most  facets  of  Bible  study  in  general,  the  OT,  the  inter testamental  per io< 
and  the  NT.  Appendixes  treat  Palestinian  geography,  Jewish  customs  ists  ot 
Jesus’  parables  and  miracles,  and  a  list  of  NT  references  to  the  Ol.  1  here  is 
also  a  general  index. 
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New  Testament  Reading  Guide,  ed.  B.  M.  Ahern,  C.P.,  K.  Sullivan,  R.S.C.J., 
W.  G.  Heidt,  O.S.B.,  14  vols.  (Collegeville,  Minn.:  Liturgical  Press,  1960, 
paper  $.30  each). 

1.  R.  A.  F.  MacKenzie,  S.J.,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  47  pp. 

2.  G.  S.  Sloyan,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  127  pp.,  map. 

3.  C.  Stuhlmueller,  C.P.,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  97  pp. 

4.  D.  M.  Stanley,  S.J.,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  97  pp. 

5.  N.  M.  Flanagan,  O.S.M.,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  108  pp. 

6.  B.  Vawter,  C.M.,  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Letters.  First  and  Second 
Thessalonians,  65  pp. 

7.  B.  M.  Ahern,  C.P.,  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  96  pp. 

8.  C.  J.  Peifer,  O.S.B.,  The  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  to  the 
Corinthians,  111  pp.,  map. 

9.  K.  Sullivan,  R.S.C.J.,  The  Captivity  Epistles.  Philippians,  Philemon, 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  80  pp.,  map. 

10.  R.  T.  Siebeneck,  C.PP.S.,  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  First  Timothy,  Titus, 
Second  Timothy,  71  pp.,  map. 

11.  J.  F.  McConnell,  M.M.,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  72  pp. 

12.  E.  H.  Maly,  The  Epistles  of  Saints  James,  Jude,  Peter,  72  pp.,  map. 

13.  R.  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Johannine  Epistles, 

128  pp. 

Some  of  America’s  leading  Catholic  biblical  scholars  have  collaborated  to 
produce  this  series  of  popular-priced  pamphlets  for  the  layman.  Their  aim  is  to 
present  the  latest  and  soundest  biblical  scholarship  in  a  brief,  clear  and  attrac¬ 
tive  way.  Each  booklet  prints  the  Confraternity  text  of  the  NT  on  the  ijpper 
part  of  the  page  and  the  author’s  commentary  beneath  it.  Each  author  has 
also  provided  an  introduction  to  the  text.  Review  questions  supplement  each 
volume  for  the  use  of  discussion  groups,  and  colorful  pictures,  appropriate  to 
each  topic,  adorn  the  covers.  The  last  volume,  by  W.  G.  Heidt,  O.S.B.,  on 
the  Apocalypse,  has  yet  to  appear. 

S.  W.  Paine,  Beginning  Greek.  A  Functional  Approach  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1961,  $5.50),  xxii  and  325  pp.,  5  plates,  map. 

This  new  Greek  textbook  for  beginners  has  two  distinctive  characteristics. 
It  incorporates  the  inductive  approach  presently  used  in  modern  languages, 
and  it  introduces  the  student  to  the  Koine  of  St.  John  before  treating  the  more 
difficult  Attic  Greek  of  Xenophon.  The  lessons  of  the  first  part  combine  grammar 
with  reading  passages;  the  second  part  is  totally  given  over  to  reading  selec¬ 
tions.  Appendixes  contain  translations  of  the  reading  selections,  a  twenty-five 
page  syntactical  summary,  a  Greek-English  vocabulary  and  an  index. 

R.  S.  Reynolds,  The  Wonder  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Story  of  Where 
and  How  It  Grew,  An  Exposition-Testament  Book  (New  York:  Exposition 
Press,  1961,  $3.50),  138  pp. 

A  companion  volume  to  her  The  Bible  and  People  Who  Lived  and  Wrote  It 
(Exposition  Press,  1955),  this  collection  of  essays  attempts  to  give  Sunday- 
School  teachers  and  inquiring  laymen  a  survey  of  general  information  on  the 
background  of  the  NT,  its  key  figures  and  its  component  parts. 
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A.  Richardson,  The  Bible  in  the  Age  of  Science.  The  Cadbury  Lectures  in 

Birmin9h<lm  Ml  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster ‘  Pre^ 
1961,  $3.5U),  192  pp. 

After  describing-  the  seventeenth-century  origins  of  scientific  methodologv. 
R  traces  its  influence  on  various  theologies  from  Schleiermacher’s  historico- 
critical  approach  to  Barth’s  dialectical  theology.  Separate  chapters  treat  the 
existentialist,  image  and  Heilsgeschichte  theologies.  R  concludes  that  the 
scientific  method  has  shown  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  scientific  treatise,  but  a 
history  of  God’s  actions  determining  man’s  religious  development.  Names  and 
subjects  are  indexed. 


Search  the  Scriptures.  A  Three  Year  Bible  Study  Course ,  ed.  G.  T.  Manley 
and  H.  W.  Oldham  (Chicago:  Inter-Varsity  Press, '1958,  $4.95),  xvi  and  544  pp. 

Designed  as  a  guide  for  a  three-year  course  of  private  Bible  study,  this 
volume  presumes  sincere,  persevering  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  was 
originally  published  in  1949,  revised  in  1955  and  reprinted  several  times  since. 
Each  day’s  selection  presents  a  reference  to  the  text  (AV),  explanatory  notes 
where  necessary  and  a  few  questions  for  reflection.  For  each  book  of  the  Bible 
the  editors  provide  cross  references  to  The  Nezv  Bible  Handbook  (noticed 
above)  which  they  expect  will  be  used  with  the  course. 

W.  W.  Sloan,  A  Survey  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Philosophical 
Library,  1961,  $4.75),  302  pp. 

Sloan,  author  of  A  Survey  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  eschewed  technical 
details  and  vocabulary  in  this  introductory  college  textbook.  Initial  chapters 
treat  of  transmission,  authorship  and  background  of  the  NT;  subsequent  chap¬ 
ters  discuss  Christ’s  life  and  doctrine  and  the  content  of  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
Brief  questions  and  hints  for  further  reading  complement  the  text  throughout. 

P.  Synave,  O.P. (f)  and  P.  Benoit,  O.P.,  Prophecy  and  Inspiration.  A  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Summa  Theologica  //-//,  Questions  171-178,  trans.  A.  R. 
Dulles,  S.J.  and  T.  L.  Sheridan,  S.J.  (New  York — Tournai:  Desclee,  1961, 
$3.75),  186  pp. 

For  this  translation  of  S  and  B’s  well-received  Traite  de  la  Prophetic 
(Tournai:  Desclee;  Paris:  Editions  de  la  Revue  des  Jeunes,  1947),  Pere  Benoit 
has  made  many  changes  in  the  text  in  the  light  of  his  own  and  others’  recent 
studies  on  inspiration.  The,  first  section  comments  on  Aquinas’  treatment  of  the 
psychology  of  prophetic  inspiration;  the  second  part  adapts  Thomistic  princi¬ 
ples  to  biblical  inspiration  in  general  and  to  its  corollaries  of  inerrancy,  senses 
of  Scripture,  historical  criticism,  etc.  There  follow  a  revised  bibliography  and 
an  analytical  index. 

M.  C.  Tenney,  Nezv  Testament  Survey  (rev.  ed. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1961,  $5.95),  xx  and  464  pp.,  8  maps,  12  charts,  illustrated. 

In  this  revision  of  his  The  New  Testament.  An  Historical  and  Analytic 
Survey  (Eerdmans,  1953)  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege,  Illinois,  includes  the  new  discoveries  at  Qumran,  the  results  of  recent 
scholarship,  an  extended  classified  bibliography,  four  indexes  and  a  wealth 
of  photos.  The  book  begins  with  the  political,  social,  economic  and  religious 
background  of  the  NT,  then  treats  the  Gospels  and  the  life  oi  Christ,  the  earh 
Church  and  its  problems,  and  finally  the  canon  and  transmission  of  texts. 
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C.  Tindall,  Contributions  to  the  Statistical  Study  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(Edinburgh — London:  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1961,  21  s.),  vii  and  45  pp.,  8  plates. 

When  C.  Tindall  died  in  1951  he  left  a  mass  of  notes  on  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
which  have  now  been  edited  with  the  help  of  the  statistician  A.  Q.  Morton. 
The  present  volume  contains  brief  introductory  chapters  on  the  history  of 
Sinaiticus,  the  textual  facets  of  the  Synoptic  problem  and  a  short  dissertation 
on  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  codices  in  general  with  the  evidence  for 
scribal  interpolations  in  the  Gospels.  Appendix  One  lists  “Number  of  Letters 
per  Column  Throughout  the  Sinaiticus.”  A  second  appendix  interprets  these 
figures  graphically  and  a  third,  by  Morton,  appraises  T’s  conclusions.  The 
book  also  includes  seven  facsimiles  of  pages  from  Sinaiticus. 

Understanding  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  A  Guide  to  Bible  Study  for 
Laymen,  ed.  P.  H.  Carmichael,  Aletheia  Paperbacks  (rev.  ed. ;  Richmond,  Va. : 
John  Knox  Press,  1961,  paper  $1.95),  224  pp. 

The  principal  revisions  in  this  new  edition  of  a  1952  study  guide  consist  in 
subdividing  the  chapter  on  the  General  Epistles.  Six  seminary  professors  and 
pastors  collaborated:  F.  B.  Gear  gives  a  general  NT  survey;  J.  M.  Garrison 
studies  the  Gospels;  P.  D.  Miller,  Acts;  P.  L.  Garber,  the  Pauline  Letters; 
H.  W.  DuBose,  Hebrews  and  the  General  Letters;  and  J.  E.  Bear,  Revelation. 
The  volume  is  one  of  a  series  aimed  at  private  or  group  Bible  study,  church 
schools,  etc. 

M.  F.  Unger,  Unger’s  Bible  Dictionary  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Chicago,  Ill.:  Moody 
Press,  1961,  $8.95),  viii  and  1192  pp.,  illustrated,  16  color  maps. 

In  revising  C.  R.  Barnes’  Bible  Encyclopaedia  (1900),  Unger,  professor  of 
the  OT  at  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  and  author  of  several  books  on  the  OT 
and  the  Bible  in  general,  has  rewritten  most  of  the  entries  of  the  original 
work,  added  a  multitude  of  new  ones,  replaced  the  former  illustrations  with 
over  five  hundred  new  photos,  sketch  maps  and  line  drawings,  and  included  a 
hitherto  unpublished  set  of  colored  maps  (Hammond).  In  the  Preface,  the 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  recent  periodical  literature  and  to 
many  other  Bible  Dictionaries;  he  notes  that  four  emphases  characterize  this 
new  work:  archaeological,  historical-geographical,  biographical  and  doctrinal. 
U’s  purpose  is  “to  provide  a  readily  usable  handbook  for  the  help  of  Bible 
teachers  and  Christian  workers  in  general.” 

A.  Vincent,  Lexique  biblique,  Hors-serie  de  la  collection  “Bible  et  vie  chre- 
tienne”  (Tournai:  Casterman,  Editions  de  Maredsous,  1961,  360  Bel.  fr.),  xii 
and  472  pp. 

In  semi-retirement  at  Autun  after  many  years  of  archaeological  study  in  the 
Holy  Land,  V  has  compiled  this  Bible  dictionary  which  he  insists  is  not  for 
the  specialist  or  the  scholar  but  is  designed  explicitly  for  Scripture  students, 
seminarians  and  busy  priests.  Lengthy  general  articles  are  rare,  though  in  the 
hundreds  of  concise  entries  the  reader  will  find  transliterations  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  terms,  ample  Scripture  references  and  occasional  bibliographical  data, 
in  addition  to  simple  explanations  based  on  sound  scholarship. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

A.  Alberti,  Le  Message  des  Lvangiles,  trans.  S.  Jacquemard  (Paris:  R.  Laf- 
font,  1961,  paper  19.73  NF),  xxxiv  and  529  pp.,  1  fig.,  4  maps. 

Translated  from  A’s  II  Messagio  degli  Evangeli  (Milan:  Massimo,  1956), 
this  work  seeks  to  lead  the  layman  into  the  riches  of  the  Gospels  by  means  of 
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the  inspired  text  itself  set  in  a  continuous  paraphrased  narrative.  Each  chanter 
is  equipped  with  explanatory  and  apologetic  notes,  references  to  parallel 
passages  and  frequent  spiritual  reflections.  Alberti  has  also  provided  several 
indexes,  historical  and  geographical  appendixes  and  a  prefatory  letter  from 
Cardinal  Montini,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

P.  Althaus,  Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Frage  nach  dcm  historisclicn  Jesus. 
Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Philosophisch-historische  Klasse’ 
Sitzungsberichte,  Jahr.  1960,  Heft  6  (Munchen:  C.  H.  Beck,  1960,  paper  DM  2)\ 

19  pp. 

This  class  lecture  is  a  brief  conspectus  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  present,  in  which  Althaus 
stresses  the  need  of  the  dimension  of  faith  to  complete  the  picture. 

R.  A.  Bartels,  Kerygma  or  Gospel  Tradition  .  .  .  Which  Came  First?,  An 
Augsburg  Theological  Monograph  (Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Augsburg  Publishing 
House,  1961,  paper  $1.95),  ix  and  126  pp. 

A  professor  of  the  NT  at  Northwestern  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
undertakes  a  re-examination  and  re-evaluation  of  the  material  and  sources  of 
Luke  and  Mark  to  determine  the  relation  of  kerygma  to  Gospel  tradition.  His 
documentation  and  bibliography  indicate  wide  acquaintance  with  the  relevant 
literature.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  analysis  he  feels  that  “there  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  Gospel  tradition  came  first,  and  came  first  because  it  origi¬ 
nated  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  .  .  .  .” 

G.  Bornkamm,  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  Urban  Bucher  19#( Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlham- 
mer,  1960,  paper  DM  3.60),  216  pp. 

Such  is  the  importance  and  popularity  of  this  study  of  the  historical  Jesus 
by  the  eminent  Heidelberg  NT  scholar  that  it  is  now  in  its  fifth  paperback 
reprint  in  a  series  edited  by  F.  Ernst  of  Heidelberg.  Footnotes,  three  excursuses 
and  index  occupy  the  last  forty  pages. 

H.  S.  Braun,  Jesus  als  Mensch  (Munchen:  Verlag  Ars  Sacra,  1960,  paper 
DM  5.20),  56  pp. 

In  this  devotional  brochure,  B  presents  a  popular  sketch  of  Christ,  drawn 

from  the  Gospels.  It  emphasizes  the  humanity  of  the  Savior. 

/ 

R.  Bultmann,  Das  Verhaltnis  der  urchristlichen  Christusbotschaft  sum  his- 
torischen  Jesus,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Heidelberger  Akademie  der  \\  issenschat- 
ten,  Philosophisch-historische  Klasse,  Jahr.  1960,  3  Abh.  (2nd  ed. ;  Heidelberg. 
Carl  Winter,  1961,  paper  DM  5.60),  27  pp. 

An  essay  of  Bultmann,  written  in  the  light  of  recent  (1956-1961)  publications 
on  the  relationship  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  ot  the  kervgma. 

K.  A.  Eckhardt,  Der  Tod  dcs  Johannes  als  Schliissel  sum  l  crstandni. s  dtr 
Jolianneischen  Schriften  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1961,  DM  32),  1*  -  pp. 

This  work  on  the  personality  and  significance  of  John  also  treats  the  aim 
and  method  of  his  Gospel,  questions  of  collaboration,  translation  and  interpola¬ 
tion  in  the  Johannine  writings  and  devotes  concluding  chapters  to  some  special 
problems,  e.g.,  chronology. 
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Das  Evangelium.  Matthaus,  Markus,  Lukas,  Johannes.  Aus  dem  Urtext  in 
Sinnzeilen  iibersetzt  von  F.  Streicher,  S.J.  (Freiburg — Wien:  Herder,  1961, 
DM  24),  384  pp. 

This  new  German  translation  of  the  Gospels  from  the  original  texts  is 
designed  specifically  for  enjoyable  reading  of  the  word  of  God.  The  text  is 
clearly  subtitled,  the  pages  uncluttered,  the  words  of  Christ  printed  in  red. 
To  each  Gospel  S  adds  a  few  pages  of  explanatory  notes,  though  his  aim  is 
not  scholarly  erudition  but  devotion. 

U.  C.  Ewing,  The  Essene  Christ.  A  Recovery  of  the  Historical  Jesus  and  the 
Doctrines  of  Primitive  Christianity  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1961, 
$5.75),  xix  and  438  pp.,  5  plates,  map. 

The  texts  of  Qumran  have  given  Ewing,  a  student  of  various  esoteric 
religions  and  philosophies,  a  point  de  depart  for  interpreting  Christ’s  life  anew. 
The  book  offers:  (1)  “a  critique  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  of  their  less  than 
ethical  portrayal  of  the  righteous  teacher  of  Galilee,”  (2)  a  Fifth  Gospel,  the 
“Covenant  of  Love,”  (3)  a  commentary  on  the  same  and  (4)  a  recapitulation 
which  is  a  “Christian  Response  to  the  Ethics  of  The  Humane  Christ.”  The 
author  uses  both  the  Bible  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  as  fruitful  sources  for 
his  belief  in  vegetarianism,  anti-vivisection,  etc. 

S.  Garofalo,  Mary  in  the  Bible,  trans.  T.  J.  Tobin  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1961, 
$3.00),  v  and  106  pp. 

After  an  opening  chapter  which  portrays  the  OT  background,  the  Professor 
of  Scripture  at  the  Pontifical  Urban  University  of  Rome  discusses  events  in 
the  life  of  Mary,  beginning  with  the  Annunciation  and  concluding  with  the 
vision  of  the  Woman  Clothed  with  the  Sun.  The  goal  of  reaching  a  wide 
audience  has  prompted  the  writer  to  dispense  with  a  bibliography  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  footnotes.  Biblical  quotations  are  taken  from  Knox  for  the  OT 
and  from  Kleist-Lilly  for  the  NT. 

W.  Grundmann,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Lukas,  Theologischer  Handkommentar 
zum  Neuen  Testament  III  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt, 
1961,  DM  18),  xv  and  457  pp. 

The  first  edition,  which  was  written  by  F.  Hauck,  appeared  in  1934,  and  G 
has  incorporated  into  this  new  and  revised  edition  the  material  which  was 
published  in  the  intervening  years,  including  the  scrolls  of  Qumran  and  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas.  For  Markan  parallels  G  frequently  refers  the  reader  to  the 
commentary  on  Mark  in  this  series,  and  he  concentrates  his  attention  on  what 
is  proper  to  Luke  and  on  the  Matthean-Lukan  pericopes.  There  are  six 
excursuses. 

Der  historische  Jesus  und  der  kerygmatische  Christus.  Beitrdge  sum  Christus- 
verstdndnis  in  Forschung  und  Verkiindigung,  ed.  H.  Ristow  and  K.  Matthiae 
(2nd  ed. ;  Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1961,  DM  21),  710  pp.,  36  plates. 

Renewed  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus  prompted  the  editors  to  request 
from  the  leading  scholars  of  various  confessions  their  views  upon  this  matter. 
Some  had  already  written  on  the  subject  and  were  unable  because  of  other 
duties  to  contribute,  but  forty-eight  authors  including  K.  Adam,  G.  Bornkamm, 
W.  G.  Kiimmel,  R.  Schnackenburg,  etc. — practically  a  litany  of  NT  experts — 
responded  with  essays  on  various  phases  of  the  problem  The  editors  express 
special  gratitude  to  the  Catholic  writers  who  are  here  represented.  The  volume 
is  already  in  its  second  edition.  All  the  articles  are  in  German. 
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Tl,e  Layman’s  Bible  Commentary,  ed.  B  H .  Kelly  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox 
Press,  1961,  each  vol.  $2.00;  4  or  more  $1.75  each). 


16.  S.  de  Dietrich,  The  Gospel  According  to  Matthezv .  152  pp. 

21.  K.  J.  Foreman,  The  Tetter  of  Paul  to  the  Portions.  The  First  I  etter  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  The  Second  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthian s 

152  pp. 


D  prefaces  her  commentary  with  a  brief  introduction  on  authorship,  structure 
and  distinguishing  features  in  Matthew.  The  body  of  her  work  is  divided  into 
beginnings,  proclamation  of  the  kingdom,  continuation  of  the  Galilean  ministry, 
the  way  to  the  Passion  and  the  accomplishment.  Foreman,  retired  from  Louis¬ 
ville  Presbyterian  Seminary  since  1960,  offers  a  look  at  the  setting  and  motiva¬ 
tion  of  Romans  and  Corinthians,  then  gives  simple  outlines  and  expositions 
of  each. 


E.  Lohmeyer,  Lord  of  the  Temple.  A  Study  of  the  Relation  between  Cult 
and  Gospel ,  trans.  S.  Todd  (Edinburgh— London:  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1961.  15  sD 

x  and  116  pp. 

In  considering  Christ’s  transformation  of  Jewish  cult,  L  studies  the  Synoptics 
to  find  the  ancient  cult  of  Judaism  and  Christ’s  teaching  about  it  which  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  cult.  The  author  concludes  with  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  early  Christian  ritual.  This  is  a  translation  of  Kultus  und  Evangelism 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1942),  written  from  L’s  1939  lectures 
at  Uppsala. 

W.  Luthi,  The  Lord's  Prayer.  An  exposition ,  trans.  K.  Schoenenberger 
(Edinburgh — London:  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1961,  12  s.  6  d.),  vii  and  103  pp. 

L’s  series  of  twelve  meditative  essays  on  the  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was 
originally  published  in  1946  (Basle:  Verlag  F.  Reinhardt).  Beginning  with 
the  salutation  he  analyzes  the  seven  petitions  which  follow  and  ends  with  re¬ 
flections  on  “kingdom,”  “power,”  “glory”  and  “Amen.” 


T.  W.  Manson,  The  Servant-Messiah.  A  Study  of  the  Public  Ministry  of 
Jesus  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961,  paper  $1.25),  vii  and 

104  pp. 

This  new  addition  to  Cambridge’s  paperback  collection  reprints  M’s  1953 
study  of  how  Christ’s  ministry  transformed  the  Jewish  Messianic  hope  into  a 
life  of  service.  The  text  is  basically  that  of  M’s  1939  Schaffer  Lectures  at 
Yale  University  Divinity  School,  revised  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge 
in  1951  on  the  Messianic  ministry.  The  original  indexes  are  included  in  this 
new  edition. 


T.  Muller,  Das  Heilsgeschehen  im  Johannesevangelium.  Eine  exegetischc 
Studie ,  zugleich  der  Versuch  einer  Antwort  an  Rudolf  Bultmann  (Zurich — 
Frankfurt  am  Main:  Gotthelf-Verlag,  1961,  paper  18  Sw.  fr.),  208  pp. 

This  dissertation,  written  for  the  Evangelical  Theological  Faculty  at  Bern, 
investigates  the  Johannine  account  of  Christ’s  saving  death  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  Bultmann’s  contention  that  Christ’s  death  has,  in  John,  no  other  sacral 
meaning  than  “revelation.”  Fifty-five  pages  of  documentation,  six  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  four  of  indexes  follow  the  body  of  the  thesis. 

F.  Mussner,  Die  Botschaft  der  Gleichnisse  Jesu,  Schriften  zur  Katechetik  I 
(Miinchen:  Kosel-Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  6.50),  102  pp. 

Mussner,  NT  professor  on  the  Trier  theological  faculty,  presents  expositions 
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of  twenty-three  parables  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  this  inaugural  volume  of 
a  new  series  on  catechetics  edited  by  J.  Goldbrunner.  The  work  is  offered  as  a 
Manual  for  the  preacher  and  catechist. 

S.  M.  Ogden,  Christ  Without  Myth.  A  study  Based  on  the  Theology  of 
Rudolf  Bultmann  (New  York:  Harper,  1961,  $3.75),  189  pp. 

No  one  can  ignore  the  work  of  Bultmann  and  the  continuing  controversy 
over  his  conclusions.  The  present  volume  states  the  problem  of  “postliberal” 
theology,  outlines  B’s  “existential”  approach  and  his  attempts  at  demythologiza¬ 
tion,  finds  his  proposal  inconsistent,  and  suggests  the  method  and  content  of 
any  alternative  solution.  A  sixteen-page  appendix  notes  the  similarities  be¬ 
tween  Ogden’s  present  study  and  J.  Macquarrie’s  The  Scope  of  Demythologiz- 
ing  (New  York:  Harper,  1961)  [cf.  NT  A  5  (3,  ’61)  p.  362],  but  finds  very 
significant  differences  between  the  two. 

Proclaiming  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Baker  Book  House, 
1961). 

H.  H.  Hobbs,  The  Gospel  of  Matthezv  ($2.50),  135  pp. 

R.  Earle,  The  Gospel  of  Mark  ($2.50),  119  pp. 

R.  G.  Turnbull,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ($2.75),  161  pp. 

These  three  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  fifteen  NT  commentaries  for 
preachers,  under  the  general  editorship  of  R.  G.  Turnbull.  In  each  book  the 
author  develops  a  homiletic  unit  from  each  chapter  of  the  text  under  study  by 
breaking  down  the  chapter  into  five  sections:  historical  setting,  expository 
meaning,  doctrinal  value,  practical  aim  and  homiletical  form.  Hobbs  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Earle  is  presently  NT  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Nazarene  Theological  Seminary,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  Le  kerygme  de  Veglise  et  le  Jesus  de  Vhistoire ,  trans.  E.  de 
Peyer,  Nouvelle  serie  theologique  11  (Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1961,  paper 
15  Sw.  fr.),  156  pp. 

R’s  important  study  of  recent  trends  in  NT  historical  criticism  has  already 
gained  a  wide  acceptance  and  is  now  made  available  for  French  readers.  This 
translation  is  from  the  1960  German  version  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli- 
Verlag)  [cf.  NTA  5  (2,  ’61)  p.  251]  and  includes  all  the  documentation,  in¬ 
dexes,  etc.,  of  that  edition. 

La  Sainte  Bible  traduite  en  francais  sous  la  direction  de  VLcole  Biblique  de 
Jerusalem  (Paris:  Cerf,  1961). 

L’Evangile  selon  Saint  Matthieu,  Traduction,  introduction  et  notes  de  P. 
Benoit,  O.P.  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  paper  8.40  NF),  182  pp.,  map. 

L’Lvangile  selon  Saint  Marc,  Traduction,  introduction  et  notes  de  J.  Huby, 
S.J.  et  P.  Benoit,  O.P.  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  paper  4.80  NF),  94  pp. 

L’Lvangile  selon  Saint  Luc,  Traduction,  introduction  et  notes  de  E.  Osty, 
P.S.S.  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  paper  7.80  NF),  175  pp. 

L’Lvangile  et  les  E pitres  de  Saint  Jean,  Traduction,  introduction  et  notes  de 
D.  Mollat,  S.J.  et  F.-M.  Braun,  O.P.  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  paper  9.30  NF), 
246  pp. 

Les  Lpitres  catholiques  de  Saint  Jacques,  Saint  Jude  et  Saint  Pierre,  Tra¬ 
duction,  introduction  et  notes  de  R  Leconte  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  paper  6.75  NF), 
151  pp. 
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*hc  new  edition  of  these  fascicles  of  the  Bible  of  Jerusalem  the  revisions 
of  Mark,  John  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  have  not  been  of  major  proportions 
Canon  Osty,  however,  has  revised  his  entire  translation  of  Luke  in  order  to 
bring  it  closer  to  the  original  text  and  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  similari¬ 
ties  and  dissimilarities  of  Luke  in  comparison  with  Matthew  and  Mark  P 
Benoit’s  revision  of  Matthew  incorporates  a  considerable  amount  of  data 
concerning  Qumran,  several  additional  notes  and  occasional  revisions  of  pre¬ 
vious  notes. 

A.  Schweitzer,  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  A  C ntical  Study  of  its 
Progress  from  Reimarus  to  Wrede,  trans.  W.  Montgomery  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1959,  cloth  $5.00;  Macmillan  Paperbacks  55,  1961,  paper  $1.95). 

ix  and  413  pp. 

The  English  edition  of  S’s  important  work  on  the  historicity  and  eschatology 
of  Jesus  saw  its  seventh  printing  in  1959  and  is  now  available  in  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Paperback  series.  But  for  bindings,  these  two  present  editions  are 
identical  and  each  contains  F.  C.  Burkitt’s  1910  Preface  and  a  combination 
index-bibliography  including  references  to  English  translations. 

E.  M.  Sidebottom,  The  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  Light  of  First- 
Century  Thought  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1961,  27  s.  6  d;  Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Seabury  Press,  $5.50),  ix  and  230  pp. 

For  this  study  of  Johannine  Christology,  S  investigates  contemporary  first- 
century  sources,  such  as  Talmudic  literature,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Apocalyp¬ 
tic  writings,  Wisdom  literature,  Philo  and  the  Hermetic  writers,  Zoroastrian¬ 
ism,  Mazdaism  and  Mandaean  thought  and  finally  Gnosticism,  in  an  attempt 
to  discern  what  influence  they  may  have  had  on  the  thought  and  expression 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  One  appendix  treats  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
John,  and  another  is  entitled  “The  Wisdom  Background  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel.”  Indexes  are  included. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  The  Apostle  John.  Studies  in  His  Life  and  Writ- 
ings  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1961,  $3.50),  372  pp. 

This  is  the  fifth  printing  of  the  1946  edition  of  G’s  book  which  presents  in 
outline  form  for  preachers  and  teachers  the  life,  Gospel,  Epistles  and  Revelation 
of  John.  Each  section  has  a  review  for  study  purposes.  1  he  volume  is  part  of 
Eerdmans’  project  to  republish  the  works  of  G  who  died  in  1924. 

B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel,  S.M.M.,  (Der  Solin’  in  den  synoptischen  Jesusworten. 
Christusbeseichnung  der  Gemeinde  oder  Selbstbezeichnung  Jesuf,  Supplements 
to  NovTest  III  (Leiden:  Brill,  1961,  17.50  gld.),  xxiii  and  194  pp. 

Incorporating  the  latest  work  on  the  Synoptic  problem,  the  author  attempts 
to  reconcile  two«points  of  view  on  the  divine  sonship  of  Christ:  ( 1 )  it  was  a 
designation  developed  by  the  early  Church;  (2)  it  was  an  actual  sell-declara¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Treating  first  the  most  important  modern  opinion-, 
he  then  investigates  the  notion  of  divine  sonship  in  the  early  preaching  (-  et> 
1 — 13)  and  the  importance  of  Deutero-Isaiah  and  Ps  2:7.  I  he  third  part  is 
devoted  to  the  relevant  Synoptic  passages  which  he  compares  with  tne  tort¬ 
going  study  to  draw  his  conclusions.  Bibliography  and  indexes  take  up  nine¬ 
teen  pages. 
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G.  Vann,  O.P.,  The  Eagle's  Word.  A  Presentation  of  the  Gospel  According 
to  St.  John  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  A  Helen  and  Kurt  Wolff  Book  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  1961,  $4.50),  247  pp. 

The  learned  English  Dominican,  now  teaching  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  attempts  in  these  pages  to  make  the  Fourth  Gospel  more  intelligible 
to  readers  who  are  not  biblical  scholars.  The  first  half  of  V’s  book  introduces 
one  to  the  problems  of  translating  John,  to  many  of  his  dominant  themes  and 
above  all  to  the  multiplicity  of  meaning  in  his  Gospel.  The  second  half  is  a 
“presentation”  of  the  Gospel  of  John  made  by  adaptation,  transposition,  para¬ 
phrase,  expansion,  etc.,  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  simplicity. 

O.  S.  von  Bibra,  Der  Name  Jesus.  Seine  siegende  Macht  nach  dem  Zeugnis 
des  Neuen  Testaments,  Biblische  Studien  und  Zeitfragen  1  (Wuppertal:  Brock- 
haus  Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  2.50),  136  pp. 

In  this  pocket-sized  volume  a  Bavarian  preacher  illustrates  the  rich  meaning 
and  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  Scripture  and  in  the  early  Church.  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  revive  for  today’s  Christian  some  of  this  significance  lost  in  the 
intervening  centuries. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

L.  J.  Baggott,  A  New  Approach  to  Colossians  (London:  Mowbray,  1961, 
21  s.),  viii  and  143  pp. 

The  Canon  Residentiary  of  Norwich  Cathedral  finds  in  Colossians  that  “the 
Cosmic  Christ  alone  has  the  Cosmic  Love  which  can  embrace  all  spirits.”  He 
bases  his  thesis  on  his  own  exposition  of  the  Epistle  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  book  and  is  complemented  by  a  lengthy  introduction  to  the  setting  of  Colos¬ 
sians  within  the  broader  context  of  Paul’s  writings.  Parallel  with  the  A V  he 
prints  his  own  translation  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  fuller  understanding 
of  his  “new  approach.” 

B.  W.  Blackwelder,  Toward  Understanding  Paul  (Anderson,  Ind. :  Warner 
Press,  1961,  $2.95),  127  pp. 

The  author  of  Light  from  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Warner  Press,  1958) 
now  writes  a  general  survey  of  the  background,  personality,  culture  and  con¬ 
version  of  Paul.  He  includes  a  bibliography  and  several  indexes. 

G.  Eichholz,  Glauhe  und  Werk  bei  Paulus  und  Jakobus,  Theologische  Existenz 
heute,  N.F.  88  (Munchen:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  2.90),  45  pp. 

Though  the  writings  of  both  Paul  and  James  are  in  the  canon,  the  former 
stresses  faith  and  the  latter  work.  E  seeks  to  reconcile  this  apparent  discrep¬ 
ancy  by  stressing  Paul’s  aim  to  offset  a  late  Jewish  idea  of  an  illusory  justifica¬ 
tion  by  good  works  and  by  appealing  to  James’  opposition  to  the  dangerous 
idea  of  the  inconsequence  of  Christian  life. 

E.  Frautschi,  Jesus  Christus  allein.  Eine  Auslegung  des*  Kolosserbriefes 
(Bern:  Christliches  Verlagshaus,  1961,  cloth  8.50  Sw.  fr.,  paper  6.80),  154  pp. 

W.  Liithi  notes  in  his  Foreword  to  this  exposition  of  Colossians  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  scholarship  and  theological  erudition  serve  both  exegete  and  pastor. 
Frautschi  has  kept  the  needs  of  preachers  in  mind  by  commenting  on  only  a 
few  verses  per  chapter.  Because  of  its  practical  intent,  the  book  omits  schol¬ 
arly  apparatus. 
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I.  Giordani,  St.  Paul.  Apostle  and  3Iartyr ,  trans.  C.  Maranzana  and  M  P 
Williamson  (Boston:  St.  Paul  Editions,  1961,  cloth  $6.50,  paper  $5  00')’ 
277  pp.,  illustrated. 

Originally  translated  from  the  Italian  in  1944  and  published  under  the  same 
title  by  Macmillan  in  1946,  this  inspirational  life  of  Paul  is  now  reprinted  by 
the  Daughters  of  St.  Paul  in  a  more  lavish  edition  replete  with  thirty-two 
pages  of  black  and  white  illustrations  and  thirty-nine  pages  of  color  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  Outside  the  Walls,  Rome. 
Cardinal  Cushing  has  contributed  a  Foreword.  This  edition  lacks  the  index  of 
the  1946  edition. 

E.  M.  B.  Green,  2  Peter  Reconsidered  (London:  Tyndale  Press,  1961,  paper 
1  s.  6  d.),  37  pp. 

In  The  Tyndale  New  Testament  Lecture  for  1960,  here  reprinted,  G  calls 
into  question  the  arguments  generally  proposed  for  the  pseudepigraphic  char¬ 
acter  of  2  Peter.  He  concludes  that  “it  cannot  be  shown  conclusively  that 
Peter  was  the  author;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  convincingly  that  he  was 
not/’ 

G.  Huby,  S.  J.,  San  Paolo.  Epistola  ai  Romani ,  ed.  S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  trans. 
U.  Massi,  Verbum  Salutis  (Rome:  Editrice  Studium,  1961,  2,500  Lire),  549  pp. 

Lyonnet’s  1957  edition  of  Huby’s  translation  and  commentary  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  Italian,  complete  with  L’s  appendixes  on  (1)  Rom  15  and  16,  (2) 
original  sin  and  the  exegesis  of  Rom  5:12-14  and  (3)  supplementary  notes  to 
Huby’s  commentary.  [Cf.  NT  A  3  (1,  ’58)  p.  106.] 

L.  Jamison,  Light  for  the  Gentiles.  Paul  and  the  Grozving  Church ,  West¬ 
minster  Guides  to  the  Bible  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1962, 
$1.50),  91  pp. 

A  Presbyterian  minister,  now  chairman  of  the  department  of  religion  at 
Syracuse  University,  draws  on  Acts  and  Paul  to  present  a  broad  general  view 
of  the  early  Church.  The  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  nine  such  guides,  edited 
under  E.  M.  Good,  which  seeks  to  “introduce  the  riches  of  the  major  portions 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  period  ‘between  the  Testaments’.” 

M.  Kappeler,  Die  JVissenschaft  der  Bibel.  Der  Paidus-Briefe  ( Inkl .  Hebriier- 
brief )  (Affoltern  im  Albis:  Ahrenverlag,  1961,  25  Sw.  fr.),  168  pp. 

In  this  work  a  Christian  Scientist  finds  the  NT  Epistles  easily  divisible  into 
“triads,”  each  of  which  contains  a  statement  of  a  theme,  its  development  and 
its  proof.  In  each  letter  he  finds  a  progressive  variation  on  each  of  the  seven 

synonyms  of  God:  Gemiit ,  Geist,  Seele,  Prinsip,  Leben,  JVahrheit  and  Liebe 

and  attempts  to  show  how  each  of  them  is  clarified  by  the  major  theme  ot 
each  Epistle. 

H.  Lamparter,  Lebensbewaltigung  oder  JViedergeburt.  Pine  biblische  Besin- 
nung  iiber  1.  Petrus  1 ,  3-9  (Metzingen/Wiirtt.:  Brunnquell-Verlag,  1960, 
paper  DM  1.50),  32  pp. 

In  interpreting  these  verses  of  1  Peter,  L  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
seeing  in  them  the  rebirth  of  the  Christian  through  God  s  mere) ,  instead  ot 

accepting  a  merely  human  understanding  of  the  text.  The  pamphlet  is  based 

on  the  Ludwig  Hofacker-Konferenz  delivered  at  Stuttgart  in  1’bT 
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R.  T.  A.  Murphy,  O.P.,  The  Sunday  Epistles  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1961, 
$5.00),  xiv  and  274  pp. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  his  work  on  the  Gospels  [cf.  NT  A  5  (2,  ’61) 
p.  245]  Fr.  Murphy  now  presents  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Sunday  Epistles  in 
use  in  the  Catholic  liturgy.  A  line-by-line  commentary  is  followed  by  a  brief 
section  containing  homiletic  hints.  Appendixes  present  a  short  life  of  Paul, 
describe  his  style  and  summarize  the  setting  and  date  of  each  Letter.  M  also 
includes  an  index  and  a  list  of  NT  selections  read  as  “Epistles”  in  the  Mass. 

H.  J.  Schoeps,  Paul.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Light  of  Jewish 
Religious  History,  trans.  H.  Knight  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press, 
1961,  $6.50),  393  pp. 

This  is  a  slightly  revised  translation  of  S’s  German  original  of  1959  (Tu¬ 
bingen:  Mohr-Siebeck)  [cf.  NT  A  4  (1,  ’59)  p.  100]  wherein  the  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Religion  at  Erlangen  University  subjects  Paul’s  milieu, 
life  and  theology  (eschatology,  soteriology,  the  Law  and  saving  history)  to 
critical  analysis  and  concludes  that  Paul  essentially  misunderstood  the  Law 
and  the  Covenant.  S  writes  on  the  assumption  that  “many  matters  are  more 
clearly  seen  ...  if  one  is  not  hindered  by  confessional  allegiances  from  think¬ 
ing  through,  to  the  end,  dangerous  trains  of  thought.”  The  volume  is  indexed. 

J.  N.  Sevenster,  Paul  and  Seneca,  Supplements  to  NovTest  IV  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1961,  28  gld.),  vii  and  251  pp. 

The  Professor  of  NT  Exegesis  and  Ancient  Christian  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  here  subjects  to  further  study  the  much-discussed 
but  still  nebulous  relation  between  Paul  and  Seneca.  While  well  aware  of 
the  vast  body  of  comparative  background  data,  S  prefers  to  keep  exclusively 
to  the  writings  of  the  two  and,  after  a  brief  chapter  on  their  personal*  rela¬ 
tionship,  he  studies  and  compares  the  views  of  each  on  God,  man,  the  life 
of  the  individual,  social  relations  and  eschatology.  There  are  two  indexes. 

P.  A.  van  Stempvoort,  De  brief  van  Paulus  aan  de  Galaten,  De  Prediking 
van  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Nijkerk:  G.  F.  Callenbach,  1961, 
12.90  gld.),  107  pp. 

This  is  the  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  S’s  study  of  Galatians 
which  was  first  published  in  1951.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  community 
in  strife  (1:1 — 2:21);  the  children  of  Abraham  (3:1—4:31)  with  a  long 
excursus  on  the  allegory  in  4:21-31;  the  children  of  liberty  (5:1 — 6:18).  A 
selected  bibliography,  an  index  of  OT  references  and  related  documents,  NT 
references,  etc.,  are  included. 

M.  D.  R.  Willink,  Lively  Letters  of  St.  Paul.  Teen-agers  of  Corinth  Share 
the  Adventures  of  the  Early  Church,  Pathfinder  Series  No.  16  (Wallington, 
Surrey:  Religious  Education  Press,  1961,  cloth  8  s.,  paper  6  s.  6  d.),  127  pp. 

One  of  a  series  of  secondary  school  texts,  this  brief  volume  uses  a  great 
deal  of  imaginative  dialogue  and  dramatization  to  give  the  background  and 
spirit  of  Paul’s  Epistles.  Though  Corinthians  occupies  the  major  part  of  the 
book,  Miss  Willink  has  included  collateral  information  from  Acts  and  the 
other  Pauline  Letters.  Each  chapter  concludes  with  questions  for  discussion. 
Two  indexes  are  appended. 
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Wuppertaler  Studienbibel ,  ed.  F.  Rienecker  (Wuppertal:  R.  Brockhaus  Yer- 

lag). 

W*  ' Die  Brie*e  deS  Paulus  an  die  Philip  per  und  at  i  die  Kolosscr 
(1957),  288  pp.,  map. 

W.  de  Boor,  Die  Brief e  des  Paulus  an  die  Thessalonicher  (1960.  DM  9  80) 

175  pp. 

H.  Brandenburg,  Der  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Galater  (1961  DM  9  80) 

148  pp. 

The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  aid  the  ordinary  Bible  reader  or  preacher.  The 
text  is  explained  section  by  section  from  both  a  scientific  and  devotional 
point  of  view,  without  losing  sight  of  inspiration  and  inerrancy.  While  not 
ignoring  more  recent  contributions  of  scholars,  the  authors  acknowledge  great 
indebtedness  to  Godet,  Zahn  and  especially  Schlatter. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

M.  Barth,  Was  Christ's  Death  A  Sacrifice ?,  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology 
Occasional  Papers  No.  9  (Edinburgh — London:  Oliver  &  Boyd,  1961.  paper 
7  s.  6  d.),  55  pp. 

B  subjects  the  scriptural  language  and  concept  of  sacrifice  to  close  scrutiny, 
notes  that  the  NT  sacrificial  terminology  and  motifs  are  dependent  on  OT 
history,  law  and  liturgy  and  concludes  “Jesus  Christ’s  death  is  not  considered 
a  sacrifice,  but  The  Sacrifice.”  He  proceeds  to  deduce  several  brief  corollaries 
from  his  conclusion  which  highlight  its  implications. 

G.  Baum,  O.S.A.,  The  Jews  and  the  Gospel.  A  Re-examination  of  the  New 
Testament  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1961,  $4.50),  viii  and  288  pp. 

In  this  work,  B  studies  the  doctrine  of  the  NT  on  Israel’s  relation  to  the 
Church,  with  special  attention  to  Rom  9 — 11.  He  emphasizes  that  the  Church 

Iis  the  true  home  of  Israel  and  that  a  Jew  is  not  forsaking  his  vocation  when  he 
believes  in  Christ  and  enters  the  Church.  The  volume  is  essentially  a  reply  to 
J.  Isaac’s  Jesus  et  Israel  (Paris:  1948  &  1958).  Baum  was  born  a  Jew,  raised 
an  agnostic,  became  a  Catholic  in  1946  and  a  priest  in  1950. 

W.  Bernet,  V erkiindigung  und  Wirklichkeit.  Eine  Problemskizze  (Tubingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck,  1961,  paper  DM  13.80),  viii  and  129  pp. 

This  thesis  is  a  philosophical  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  theological 
actuality  and  an  attempt  to  correlate  it  to  preaching.  After  considering  the 
actual  and  the  existent  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  the  person,  B 
examines  some  modern  understandings  of  actuality,  touching  upon  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  otherness  and  art.  In  a  final  section  he  develops  the  ideas  of  F.  Buri 
and  R.  Bultmann  as  existential  interpretations  of  actuality  in  theology  and 
then  concludes  with  an  index  of  proper  names. 

P.  Biard,  La  Puissance  de  Dieu,  Travaux  de  l’lnstitut  Catholique  de  Paris  7 
(Paris:  Bloud  &  Gay,  1960,  paper  19.80  NF),  206  pp. 

The  contemporary  thirst  for  power  led  B  to  search  revelation  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relation  of  God’s  power  to  man’s.  Prefacing  his  study  with  a 
brief  note  on  the  biblical  vocabulary  for  power  (Hebrew  and  LXX),  he  con¬ 
siders  first  the  power  of  Yahweh  as  historical,  creative  and  salvific.  1  lien 
taking  1  Cor  1:24  as  a  keynote,  he  traces  the  Synoptic,  Johannine  and  Pauline 
concepts  of  the  power  of  Christ  and  Christ  as  the  “power  of  God.  A  final 
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chapter  considers  the  power  of  the  Spirit  operating  in  the  Church.  Several 
pages  of  bibliography  and  indexes  complement  the  text. 

Cahiers  de  VActualite  Religieuse  (Tournai:  Casterman,  1961,  paper  150  Bel. 
fr.  each),  313  pp.  each. 

14.  H.  Schlier,  Le  Temps  de  VLglise.  Recherches  d’exegese,  trans.  F.  Corin. 

15.  La  Parole  de  Dieu  en  Jesus-Christ. 

Though  the  papers  in  S’s  anthology  were  written  on  different  occasions  over 
the  past  three  decades,  they  revolve  about  one  fundamental  theme:  since 
Jesus’  death  and  Resurrection,  the  world  lives  in  the  provisional  presence  of 
God’s  lordship  in  the  Church,  or  more  simply:  now  is  the  time  of  the  Church. 
This  volume  is  translated  from  Die  Zeit  der  Kirche  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau: 
Herder,  1958).  The  word  of  God  in  its  multiple  aspects  and  manifestations  is 
the  central  theme  of  the  papers  delivered  at  the  sixth  “Rencontres  doctrinales” 
held  at  the  Dominican  college  of  La  Sarte-Huy  and  now  published  in  Caster- 
man’s  well-known  series.  J.  Dupont,  L.  Charlier,  J.  Giblet,  H.  Urs  von 
Balthasar,  R.  Marie  and  H.  Holstein  are  among  the  contributors. 

J.  Cantinat,  c.m.,  La  pedagogie  du  Christ,  Sacerdoce  et  laicat  (Paris:  Edi¬ 
tions  Ouvrieres,  1961,  paper  5.70  NF),  143  pp. 

Following  up  his  previous  contribution  to  this  series:  La  pedagogie  de  Dieu 
dans  la  Bible,  C  now  presses  further  his  investigation  of  the  method  of  divine 
communication  by  studying  the  means  Christ  used  to  teach  His  message:  wit¬ 
ness,  concrete  images,  stimulation  (promises  and  threats),  contact  and  pro¬ 
gression.  C  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not  attempting  any  sort  of  definitive 
synthesis,  but  prefers  to  offer  a  series  of  serious  documented  studies  which  may 
provoke  further  thought  and  research.  He  includes  a  brief  index. 

E.  P.  Clowney,  Preaching  and  Biblical  Theology  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Eerdmans,  1961,  $2.50),  124  pp. 

After  investigating  the  notion  of  biblical  theology,  the  Associate  Professor 
of  Practical  Theology  at  Westminster  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia 
goes  on  to  indicate  how  the  study  of  redemptive  history  gives  authority  to 
one’s  preaching.  He  invites  preachers  to  this  painstaking  but  rewarding  study, 
promises  that  they  will  find  greater  simplicity  in  their  preaching  and  a  source 
of  new  richness  in  their  sermon  content.  The  closing  pages  present  practical 
homiletic  helps  and  examples  and  include  a  short  bibliography  of  biblical 
theology. 

Fichier  Biblique,  ed.  T.  Maertens,  Paroisse  et  Liturgie  collection  de  pastorale 
liturgique  Nos.  20,  27,  35,  39,  40,  44,  45,  46  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Bruges:  l’Apostolat 
liturgique,  1961,  $12.00). 

For  the  benefit  of  parish  priests,  teachers,  lecturers  and  others  who  want  a 
ready  reference  to  Scripture  texts  on  a  variety  of  biblical  themes,  Dom  Maer¬ 
tens,  with  the  help  of  several  collaborators  (P.  de  Corbiac,  L.  Deiss,  A.  Turck, 
G.  Masson  and  others),  has  been  editing  this  index  file  of  biblical  theology  for 
several  years.  The  completed  file,  revised  several  times,  lists  some  416  different 
biblical  themes,  each  on  a  separate  (5j^"  x  9")  page  containing:  topic  and 
file  number,  brief  outline  of  the  theme,  and  in  three  columns:  principal  texts, 
brief  commentary  and  space  for  personal  notes.  The  major  divisions  of  the 
index  are  God,  Christ,  Church,  Holy  Spirit  in  liturgy,  Holy  Spirit  in  morality, 
human  realities.  Besides  the  general  classification  of  entries  and  reference 
numbers,  this  edition  contains  an  analytic  index  and  an  index  to  themes  of 
Sunday  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
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J.  Gnilka,  Die  V erstockung  Israels.  Isaias  6,9-10  in  der  Tlicologie  der  Synop- 
tiker,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  III  (Munchen:  Kosel-Yerlae- 
1961,  paper  DM  25),  229  pp. 

Isa  6:9-10  is  found  in  all  the  Synoptics.  Why  did  Jesus  turn  to  Isaiah  to 
demonstrate  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  Jews?  G  investigates  the  Synoptic 
and  pre-Synoptic  understanding  of  this  obduracy  with  particular  attention  to 
Mk  4:11.  He  also  compares  similar  expressions  found  at  Qumran.  To  supple¬ 
ment  his  lengthy  documentation,  he  adds  ten  pages  of  bibliography  and  several 
indexes. 

The  God  of  Israel ,  The  God  of  Christians.  The  Great  Themes  of  Scripture, 
ed.  J.  Giblet,  trans.  K.  Sullivan,  R.S.C.J.  (New  York — Rome:  Desclee,  1961, 
$3.95),  x  and  261  pp. 

The  plan,  revelation,  demands,  fidelity  and  victory  of  God  constitute  the 
major  divisions  of  this  thematic  survey  of  the  word  of  God.  Under  each  head¬ 
ing  are  three  or  four  studies  of  OT  and  NT  themes  by  J.  Giblet,  A.  Lefevre, 
M.  E.  Boismard,  A.  Gelin,  X.  Leon-Dufour,  C.  Spicq  and  several  other  Cath¬ 
olic  Scripture  scholars.  This  edition  is  a  translation  of  Grands  Thames  Bi- 
bliques  (Paris:  Feu  Nouveau,  1958). 

W.  K.  Grossouw,  Spirituality  of  the  Neiv  Testament,  trans.  M.  W.  Schoen¬ 
berg,  O.S.C.,  Cross  and  Crown  Series  of  Spirituality,  No.  19  (St.  Louis,  Mo. 
— London:  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  1961,  $3.95),  xi  and  203  pp. 

“The  task  of  this  book  ...  is  to  outline  in  simple  fashion  the  existential 
values  of  the  New  Testament” — so  states  the  Foreword  of  this  study  of  NT 
themes  by  a  professor  of  NT  exegesis  and  biblical  Greek  at  the  Catholic  Lni- 
versity  of  Nijmegen.  G  divides  his  work  into  three  sections:  Synoptics,  Paul 
and  John,  from  which  he  seeks  spiritual  directives  for  today’s  Christian.  An 
index  of  scriptural  citations  is  included  in  this  English  version  which  is  from 
the  fifth  edition  of  Bijbelse  Vroomheid  (Utrecht— Antwerp:  Uitgeverij  hct 
Spectrum,  1959). 

J.  Guitton,  The  Church  and  the  Gospel,  trans.  E.  Craufurd  (Chicago:  H. 
Regnery,  1961,  $6.50),  viii  and  288  pp. 

Translated  from  his  1959  examination  of  the  “phenomenon’  of  the  Church 
[cf.  NT  A  5  (2,  ’61)  p.  250],  this  volume  of  Guitton  explores  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  Jesus  with  the  Church.  This  edition  includes  the  three  chapters 
of  “dialogue”  and  the  index  of  the  original. 


W.  Lillie,  Studies  in  Nezv  Testament  Ethics  (Edinburgh— London:  Oliver  & 

Boyd,  1961,  18  s.),  ix  and  189  pp. 

A  lecturer  in  biblical  study  at  Aberdeen  University  here  publishes  his  fifteen 
lectures  on  Christian  ethics ’delivered  in  Belfast  in  1960  Beginning  his  study 
with  an  analysis  of  the  OT  and  the  natural  law  L  considers  the  ethical  imp lo¬ 
cations  of  Christ’s  example,  the  role  of  grace  and  the  nature  of  conscience  intie 
NT.  He  then  surveys  the  NT  attitudes  to  law,  state,  wealth,  work  an  mar- 
riage  The  final  two  chapters  elaborate  the  two  most  common  M  thti  e  . 
self-denial  and  love.  A  Scripture  index  is  appended  and  each  chapter  concludes 

with  a  brief  bibliography. 
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S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  De  Peccato  et  Redemptione.  II.  De  vocabulario  Redemp- 
tionis,  Theologia  Biblica  Novi  Testamenti,  Scripta  Pontificii  Instituti  Biblici 
112  (Rome:  Pontificio  Instituto  Biblico,  1960,  paper  1,200  Lire  or  $2.00), 
148  pp. 

Continuing  his  study  of  sin  and  redemption  in  the  NT,  begun  with  his 
De  notione  peccati  (1957) — and  to  be  complemented  with  two  further  studies 
on  the  progressive  revelation  of,  and  the  theology  of,  redemption — L  concerns 
himself  in  this  volume  with  the  origin  and  nuances  of  the  NT  concepts:  salva¬ 
tion,  liberation,  purchase  or  acquisition,  expiation  (OT,  LXX,  NT)  and  sac¬ 
rifice.  His  philological  exegesis  probes  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  Jewish 
history,  Hellenistic  literature,  rabbinic  sources,  patristic  writings,  etc.  Numer¬ 
ous  indexes  complete  the  volume. 

J.  Pfammatter,  Die  Kirche  als  Bau.  Eine  exegetisch-theologische  Studie  zur 
Ekklesiologie  der  Paulusbriefe,  Analecta  Gregoriana  Vol.  110,  Series  Facul- 
tatis  Theologicae  B  (33)  (Rome:  Libreria  Editrice  dell’Universita  Gregoriana, 
1961,  paper  $3.50),  xix  and  196  pp. 

In  his  Introduction  to  this  dissertation,  P  states  that  his  aim  is  to  seek  an 
answer  to  two  questions:  (1)  from  what  point  of  view  is  the  allegory  of  a 
building  helpful  in  understanding  the  Church?  (2)  does  the  image  of  a 
building  cast  new  light  on  the  essence  of  the  Church?  The  bulk  of  his  work 
is  an  exegesis  of  the  Pauline  allusions  to  the  theme,  with  one  excursus  on 
themelios  and  akrogoniaios,  and  another  on  the  origins  of  the  theme.  The 
second  part  of  his  study  briefly  evaluates  the  data  of  the  first.  Nine  pages  of 
bibliography  and  an  index  are  included. 

F.  Prat,  La  Theologie  de  Saint  Paul ,  Bibliotheque  de  theologie  historique, 
2  Vols.  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1961,  paper  25  NF  each),  viii  and  608  pp.,  612  pp. 

J.  Danielou  has  sponsored  this  reprint  of  P’s  study  of  Pauline  theology  for 
he  feels  it  has  not  grown  out  of  date,  since  contemporary  studies  tend  to 
confirm  its  conclusions  and  especially  since  P’s  philological  background,  solid 
erudition  and  theological  good  sense  render  the  work  a  classic.  All  the  wealth 
of  supplementary  apparatus  of  the  original  edition  has  been  retained:  26 
lengthy  excursuses,  analyses  of  the  Epistles,  bibliography,  indexes  and  also  a 
table  correlating  the  pagination  of  the  latest  edition  with  preceding  ones. 

B.  Pruche,  O.P.,  Histoire  de  Vhomme.  Mystere  de  Dieu.  Une  Theologie  pour 
les  laiics  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1961,  240  Bel.  fr.),  451  pp. 

P  here  offers  the  laity  a  “theology”  to  answer  the  questions  and  problems 
provoked  by  their  increased  interest  in  and  reading  of  the  Bible.  With  con¬ 
tinual  recourse  to  the  sacred  text  and  with  constant  emphasis  on  the  element 
of  “mystery”  in  the  full  Christian  life,  he  considers  such  questions  as  the 

mystery  of  God,  sinful  man,  Christ  our  Pasch  and  our  Life,  the  role  of  the 

Incarnate  Word,  the  Church  as  His  body  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  He 
concludes  with  fifty  pages  of  summaries  and  analytic  indexes. 

Quaestiones  Disputatae  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1961). 

1.  K.  Rahner,  Inspiration  in  the  Bible ,  trans.  C.  H.  Henkey  (paper  $1.95), 

80  pp. 

2.  K.  Rahner,  On  the  Theology  of  Death,  trans.  C.  H.  Henkey  (paper 

$2.25),  127  pp. 

3.  H.  Schlier,  Principalities  and  Powers  in  the  New  Testament  (paper 

$1.95),  89  pp. 
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The  publication  of  these  three  monographs  inaugurates  the  English  version 
of  the  well-known  Herder  series.  The  series  is  aimed  at  presenting  vital  prob¬ 
lems  in  theology,  particularly  biblical  theology,  to  the  educated  layman  in 
order  to  provoke  thought  and  discussion.  Rahner  emphasizes  the  ecclesial  ele¬ 
ment  in  inspiration  and  studies  death  as  union  with  Christ  in  His  sacrifice. 
Schlier  considers  the  nature  and  function  of  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  Christian 
economy.  [Cf.  NT  A  3  (1,  ’58)  pp.  114-115.] 

Rozprawy  wydzialu  teologiczno-kanonicznego  (Lublin:  Towarzystwo  Naukowe 
Katolickiego  Uniwersytetu  Lubelskiego,  1961). 

22.  H.  Str^kowski,  Chrystus-Baranek  w  pismie  swiftym.  Stadium  z  tcoloaii 
biblijnej  (paper  30  zl.),  153  pp. 

25.  F.  Gryglewicz,  Niewolnicy  w  Nowym  Testamcncic  (paper  20  zb),  72  pp. 

Bishop  Str^kowski  of  Lublin  studies  the  Christ-Lamb  theme  in  the  Bible  by 
surveying  the  role  of  the  lamb  in  Israelite  life  and  cult,  “The  Lamb  of  the 
Lord”  in  Christological  writings  (especially  Jn  1:29,  36)  and  the  origin  of 
the  term  “Christ  the  Lamb  of  God.”  Gryglewicz  investigates  the  origin,  use 
and  meaning  of  the  term  “slave”  in  the  NT.  Each  volume  concludes  with  a 
summary  in  English  and  a  bibliography. 

L.  Sabourin,  S.J.,  Redemption  sacrificielle.  Une  enquete  exegetique,  Studia  11 
(Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1961,  paper  280  Bel.  fr.),  492  pp. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  this  series  of  philosophical  and  theological  re¬ 
searches  by  the  Jesuit  faculties  of  Montreal  resumes  with  S’s  lengthy  study  of 
the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  redemption.  The  first  third  of  his  work  surveys 
the  history  of  exegesis  of  2  Cor  5:21  and  Gal  3:13,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  His  major  contribution  follows  in  a  re-examination  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  NT  under  these  chapter  headings:  some  aspects  of  sacrifice  in 
Israel,  the  sacrifice  of  the  “Servant,”  the  “Son  of  Man”  incarnate  and  redeem¬ 
ing,  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  the  sacrificial  redemption  of  Christians  and 
finally  S’s  own  attempt  at  a  synthesis.  Thirty  pages  of  indexes  are  provided. 

5'.  P.  C.  K.  Biblical  Monographs  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1961,  paper  12  s  6  d. 
each;  Greenwich,  Conn.:  Seabury  Press,  $3.00  each). 

2.  J.  Kallas,  The  Significance  of  the  Synoptic  Miracles,  viii  and  118  pp. 

3.  T.  Ling,  The  Significance  of  Satan.  New  Testament  Demonology  and  its 
contemporary  relevance,  vi  and  114  pp. 

Attempting  to  offset  the  tendency  of  some  to  spiritualize  the  N  I  miracles 
and  of  others  to  isolate  them  from  their  context  in  the  life  of  Christ,  Kallas 
places  the  miracles  in  the  context  of  Christ’s  preaching  of  the  kingdom,  paying 
close  attention  to  “the  demonic-cosmic  motif’’  in  the  NT.  Ling  studies  the 
symbol  of  Satan  in  its  NT  setting  to  discover  its  relevance  for  the  Christian 
of  today.  He  writes  to  disprove  those  who  see  NT  demonology  as  a  mere 
zcitgeschichtlich  feature  .  .  .  without  abiding  significance.’’  Both  booklets  are 
indexed. 

D.  M.  Stanley,  S.J.,  Christ’s  Resurrection  in  Pauline  Soteriology ,  Analecta 
Biblica  13  (Rome:  Pontificio  Instituto  Biblico,  1961,  paper  3,900  Lire  or 
$6.50),  xxvii  and  313  pp. 

In  preparing  his  1952  dissertation  (Pontifical  Biblical  Institute)  for  publica¬ 
tion,  the  accomplished  Toronto  Jesuit,  now  guest  professor  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  has  “revised  and  amplified  it  considerably,  while  adhering 
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as  closely  as  possible  to  the  original  thesis-form.”  S  commences  by  considering 
the  Resurrection  in  the  primitive  kerygma  and  in  Paul’s  preaching.  Then, 
after  outlining  the  phases  of  the  Apostle’s  theological  growth,  he  traces  the 
development  of  his  understanding  of  the  Resurrection  as  a  major  element  in 
Christ’s  saving  act.  The  fifty-page  summary  includes  the  Trinitarian  nuances 
of  Paul’s  soteriology.  Several  indexes  and  a  general  bibliography  are  pro¬ 
vided  as  well  as  more  specific  bibliographies  with  each  chapter  of  exegesis. 

E.  Stauffer,  Jesus,  Paulus  und  wir.  Antwort  auf  einen  Offenen  Brief  von 
Paul  Althaus,  Walter  Kiinneth  und  Wilfried  Joest  (Hamburg:  Friedrich  Wittig 
Verlag,  1961,  cloth  DM  7.50,  paper  6),  112  pp. 

In  this  booklet  S  briefly  proposes  the  thesis  that,  since  Christ  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  it  is  to  Him  that  the  Church  must  go  for  her  doctrine.  He 
enlarges  upon  this  theme  by  answering  the  objections  of  three  of  his  Erlangen 
colleagues.  In  the  discussion  he  touches  upon  the  meaning  of  Christology 
and  the  Church,  her  preaching  and  the  ethic  she  teaches,  the  importance  of 
Paul,  Luther  and  Augustine.  A  six-page  glossary  accompanies  the  text. 

R.  Volkl,  Christ  und  Welt  nach  deni  Neuen  Testament  (Wurzburg:  Echter- 
Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  75),  515  pp. 

In  this  detailed  dissertation  V  insists  that  the  reader  recall  the  ethos  of  early 
Christianity  in  order  to  understand  what  the  NT  really  teaches  about  the 
world  and  the  Christian’s  engagement  in  it.  Treating  the  parts  of  the  NT 
successively,  he  selects  and  analyzes  the  predominant  facet  under  which  each 
author  viewed  the  world  and  its  significance.  Each  section  concludes  with  a 
brief  summary  and  the  'volume  closes  with  twenty-four  pages  of  bibliography 
and  twelve  of  indexes. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

D.  Baly,  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  World  Christian  Books  No.  33  (New  York: 
Association  Press,  1961,  paper  $1.00),  82  pp.,  2  maps. 

The  chapter  headings  of  this  booklet  by  the  well-known  geographer  of  Ken¬ 
yon  College,  Ohio,  adequately  outline  its  contents:  Valleys  and  Hills,  The 
Former  and  the  Latter  Rains,  The  Desert  and  the  Sown,  Highways  and  Ways, 
The  City  of  our  Solemnities.  B’s  long  years  of  missionary  activity  in  Palestine 
have  contributed  to  his  understanding  of  its  terrain. 

E.  M.  Blaiklock,  Out  of  the  Earth.  The  Witness  of  Archaeology  to  the  New 
Testament  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1961,  $2.00),  92  pp. 

B  has  slightly  revised  and  expanded  his  1957  popular  introduction  to  NT 
archaeology,  adding  a  chapter  on  Moslem  sayings  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas.  [Cf.  NT  A  3  (3,  ’59)  p.  332.] 

L.  H.  Brockington,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha,  Studies  in 
Theology  No.  61  (London:  Duckworth,  1961,  12  s.  6  d.),  vi  and  170  pp. 

A  brief  chapter  on  their  historical  setting  serves  to  introduce  this  handbook 
on  the  OT  Apocrypha  by  the  Senior  Lecturer  in  Aramaic  and  Syriac  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  One  of  his  concluding  chapters  discusses  the  understanding  and  use  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  Church  before  and  after  A.D.  1520. 

J.  J.  Castelot,  S.S.,  Meet  the  Biblel,  Vol.  II:  The  Old  Testament  (Baltimore: 
Helicon,  1961,  $3.95),  viii  and  169  pp.,  5  maps. 
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In  this  second  volume  of  his  popular  introduction  to  the  Bible,  C  covers  the 
period  extending  from  the  time  of  Isaiah  through  the  last  of  the  OT  books. 
The  next  volume  will  cover  the  NT. 


F.  M.  Cross,  Jr.,  The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumran  and  Modern  Biblical  Studies. 
The  Haskell  Lectures  1956-1957,  Anchor  Books  A 272  (rev.  ed. ;  Garden  City, 
New  York:  Doubleday,  1961,  paper  $1.25),  xix  and  260  pp.,  4  photos,  3  maps! 

For  this  paperback  edition  C  has  extensively  revised  the  first  three  chapters 
of  his  highly  praised  book  on  Qumran.  The  photographs,  maps,  index  and 
copious  notes  of  the  original  have  all  been  retained. 


J.  Danielou,  S.J.,  The  Ministry  of  Women  in  the  Early  Church,  trans.  G. 
Simon  (London:  Faith  Press,  1961,  paper  2  s.),  31  pp. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  translated  D’s  lengthy  article  from  MaisDicu  61 
(1960)  70-96  [cf.  §  5-220]  to  bring  this  interesting  topic  to  the  attention  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  Though  women  never  held  any  specifically  sacer¬ 
dotal  office  in  the  Church,  their  ministerial  activities  were  varied  and  important 
in  the  lay,  clerical  and  religious  states. 


J.  Dheilly,  les  grands  personnages  de  la  bible.  ma  premiere  histoire  sainte 
(Paris:  Editions  de  l’Ecole,  1961,  paper  2.80  NF),  illustrated. 

This  illustrated  booklet  is  a  Bible  primer  for  youngsters  which  introduces 
them  to  the  major  figures  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  who  have  a  more  or  less  direct 
relation  to  Christ.  The  style  and  the  figures  chosen  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  the  child. 


Early  Christian  Origins.  Studies  in  honor  of  Harold  R.  Willoughby,  ed.  A. 
Wikgren  (Chicago:  Quadrangle  Books,  1961,  $5.00),  ix  and  160  pp. 

Fourteen  former  colleagues  and  students  of  the  Professor  Emeritus  of  Early 
Christian  Origins  of  the  University  of  Chicago  honor  his  seventieth  year  with 
this  collection  of  essays.  Among  the  contributors  are  C.  H.  Kraeling  on  the 
sources  of  Mt  7:7-11  and  Lk  11:9-13;  R.  Branton  on  the  Resurrection  in  the 
early  Church ;  F.  C.  Grant  on  the  historical  Paul ;  R.  M.  Grant  on  the  Hellen¬ 
ism  in  First  Corinthians;  A.  N.  Wilder  on  social  factors  in  early  Christian 
eschatology;  S.  V.  McCasland  on  “The  Black  One”  and  A.  Wikgren  on  history 
and  Scripture.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  brief  biography  of  Willoughby 
and  a  classified  bibliography  of  his  writings. 

Early  Christian  Prayers,  ed.  A.  Hamman,  O.M.I.,  trans.  W.  Mitchell  (Chicago. 
H.  Regnery,  1961,  $7.50;  London:  Longmans),  xiv  and  320  pp. 

Already  translated  into  four  other  languages  and  awarded  the  Pans-Lyons 
prize,  this  anthology  draws  on  a  great  variety  of  sources  to  illustrate  the  Piet>» 
liturgy  and  belief  of  the  earliest  Christians.  From  the  NT  through  the  earliest 
Fathers  and  martyrs,  to  the  first  treatises  on  prayer,  all  available  sources 
(papyri,  potsherds,  inscriptions,  fragmentary  liturgies)  from  both  East  and 
West  are  included.  The  last  thirty-nine  pages  contain  notes,  bibliography,  a 
chronological  table,  glossary  and  indexes. 


B.  Gerhardsson,  Memor\  and  Manuscript.  Oral  Tradition  and  l^,ltUn 
Transmission  in  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  Early  Christianity’,  trans.  I^J.Sluirpe; 
Acta  Seminarii  Neotestamentici  Upsaliensis  XXII  (Lund:  C.\\  .  K.  Glee  p, 
Copenhagen:  E.  Munksgaard,  1961,  paper  30  Swed.  kr.),  5/9  PP- 

Translated  from  Swedish,  this  volume  aims  at  determining  the  techmea^ [  pro¬ 
cedure  used  by  the  early  Church  to  transmit  Gospel  material.  G  gnes  .pecu 
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consideration  to  the  Jewish  milieu  and  makes  extensive  use  of  Jewish  docu¬ 
ments  to  give  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  transmission  of  the  written  and  the 
oral  Torah.  In  the  second  part  he  concentrates  on  Acts  and  the  Pauline  cor¬ 
pus.  He  includes  frequent  references  to  literature  concerning  Jewish  tradition, 
and  forty-three  pages  of  bibliography  and  indexes. 

R.  M.  Grant,  The  Earliest  Lives  of  Jesus  (New  York:  Harper,  1961,  $3.50), 
ix  and  134  pp. 

Though  G  applies  himself  primarily  to  patristic  sources  in  this  survey  of 
early  lives  of  Christ,  his  first  chapter  touches  on  the  Gospels  and  the  “histori¬ 
cal”  criteria  of  the  Evangelists.  While  his  aim  is  to  see  what  methodology  the 
early  Christians  used  in  appraising  the  life  of  Christ,  the  major  portion  of 
his  investigation  concerns  Origen.  He  adds  a  short  bibliography  and  several 
indexes. 

R.  M.  Grant,  Gnosticism,  a  source  book  of  heretical  writings  from  the  early 
Christian  period  (New  York:  Harper,  1961,  $5.00),  254  pp. 

Drawing  on  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  Gnostic  thought  and  writings, 
G  has  prepared  this  Gnostic  anthology  which  starts  with  the  witness  of  Irena- 
eus  and  early  Coptic  documents,  covers  second-  and  third-century  sources, 
Basilides  and  Isidore,  the  Valentinian  school  and  some  Hermetic  passages. 
For  each  selection,  G  provides  a  brief  introduction  and  key  bibliographical 
references.  At  the  end  he  includes  a  glossary,  a  bibliography  and  ten  indexes. 

R.  K.  Harrison,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  An  Introduction,  Harper  Torchbooks/ 
The  Cloister  Library  TB  84  (New  York:  Harper,  1961,  paper  $1.25),  xiv 
and  160  pp.,  4  plates. 

Harrison,  a  professor  at  Wyclifife  College  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
presents  for  the  non-professional  reader  a  general  survey  of  the  discovery, 
contents,  dating  and  sectarian  origin  of  the  scrolls.  For  the  interested  student 
he  has  appended  twenty-four  pages  of  notes,  eight  of  bibliography  and  a  brief 
index. 

J.  A.  Jungmann,  S.J.,  The  Early  Liturgy  to  the  Time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
trans.  F.  A.  Brunner,  C.SS.R.,  Liturgical  Studies  VI  (Notre  Dame,  Ind. : 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1959,  $6.00),  x  and  314  pp. 

Though  J's  primary  orientation  in  this  study  is  liturgical,  his  dependence 
on  the  earliest  Christian  sources  (scriptural  and  patristic)  and  his  vast  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  later  developments  enable  him  to  throw  authoritative  light  on 
the  worship  of  the  early  Church,  e.g.,  the  nature  of  primitive  worship,  the 
meaning  of  Sunday  and  Easter  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  earliest  Eucha¬ 
ristic  observance.  Later  chapters  investigate  the  development  of  the  liturgy 
from  the  Apologists  to  Gregory  the  Great.  The  author  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Innsbruck  and  former  editor  of  ZeitKathTheol. 

A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  From  Judaean  Caves.  The  Story  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
Pathfinder  Series  No.  15  (Wallington,  Surrey:  Religious  Education  Press, 
1961,  cloth  8  s.,  paper  6  s.  6  d.),  128  pp.,  4  plates,  4  figs.,  2  maps. 

L  gives  a  brief  introductory  survey  of  the  Qumran  scrolls  and  their  related 
findings,  including  more  recent  Israeli  and  Jordan  expeditions.  Since  the 
book  is  one  of  a  series  of  school  texts  for  adolescents,  the  treatment  avoids 
scholarly  disputes  and  footnotes,  though  several  indexes  and  a  list  of  dates  are 
provided. 
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\\  .  Michaelis,  Das  7  homas-Ez'angelium ,  Calwer  Hefte  34  (  ^tuttcart*  Calwer 
Verlag,  1960,  paper  DM  1.60),  31  pp.  ** 

This  booklet  by  the  distinguished  Bern  professor  gives  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  discovery,  contents,  characteristics  and  significance  of  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas. 

A  Patristic  Greek  LeA  icon,  ed.  G.  \\  .  H.  Lampe,  Fascicle  1  fa — barathroo) 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1961,  paper  84  s.;  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  $13.45),  xlix  and  288  pp. 

This  is  the  first  fascicle  of  a  projected  five-fascicle  lexicon  whose  primarv 
purpose  is  to  interpret  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  of  the 
Greek  Christian  authors  from  Clement  of  Rome  to  Theodore  of  Studium  (d. 
826).  All  words  illustrating  the  development  of  Christian  thought  and  in¬ 
stitutions  have  been  treated  as  fully  as  possible,  with  extensive  citations  of  the 
more  important  relevant  passages.  The  Preface  notes  that  this  work  is  in¬ 
tended  as  “a  first  step  towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  full-scale  theological 
dictionary  of  the  Fathers  in  the  manner  of  Kittel’s  Theologischcs  IVorterbuch 
zum  Neuen  Testament,”  and  also  that  “the  user  of  this  work  is  .  .  .  presumed  to 
have  Liddell  and  Scott  by  its  side.” 

C.  E.  Purinton,  Christianity  and  Its  Judaic  Heritage.  An  Introduction  with 
Selected  Sources  (New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1961,  $6.00),  viii  and  534  pp., 
4  maps. 

This  book,  intended  primarily  as  a  textbook  on  the  historical  development 
of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition,  covers  the  1700  years  that  precede  and 
follow  the  birth  of  Christ.  Emphasizing  the  formative  period  of  each  religious 
movement,  P  includes  primary  source  material  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
along  with  study  questions  and  supplementary  readings.  A  chronological  table 
and  an  index  complete  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  author  is  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  religion  at  Boston  University. 

K.  H.  Rengstorf,  Hirbet  Qumran  und  die  Bibliothek  vom  Toten  Meer,  Studia 
Delitzschiana  5  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1960,  paper  DM  9.30),  81  pp. 

In  contributing  to  this  series,  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  the  Munster  Neutesta- 
mentler  honors  the  memory  of  F.  Delitzsch  with  this  essay  which  he  originally 
delivered  as  the  Second  Montague  Burton  Lecture  at  the  University  of  Leeds 
in  1959.  The  burden  of  his  paper  is  to  propose  that  the  scrolls  contain  part 
of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  library  which  was  transferred  to  Qumran  to  escape 
destruction  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  70.  Half  of  the  booklet  is  given  over  to 
documentation  to  support  his  theory. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  Teach  Yourself.  The  Modern  Reader’s  Bible  Atlas,  Reflection 
Book  Giant  700  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1961,  paper  $1.50),  viii  and 
88  pp.,  28  illustrations,  24  maps. 

The  renowned  Manchester  exegete  here  presents  a  pocket  atlas  for  the 
student  of  Scripture.  A  brief  text,  indexed  color  maps  (by  G.  Philip  &  Son  > 
and  selected  halftone  photos  all  serve  to  set  out  the  geography,  history  and 
archaeology  of  the  Bible  lands. 

J.  Schreiden,  Les  Enigmes  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Mer  Morte  (Wetteren. 
Editions  Cultura,  1961,  paper  300  Bel.  fr.),  v  and  408  pp. 

So  many  and  varied  are  the  unanswered  problems  in  Qumran  study  that  a 
Bruxelles  philologist  and  Oriental  historian  has  here  undertaken  to  gather  them 
into  a  single  reference  work  for  the  specialist’s  consultation.  He  prints  the 
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notes  he  has  taken  for  some  years  on  such  disputed  points  as  the  Seleucid 
persecutions,  the  Hasmonean  dynasty,  the  theories  of  A.  Dupont-Sommer, 
R.  Goossens,  G.  Vermes,  C.  Roth  and  others.  To  supplement  this  core  of  his 
work  he  adds  fifty-four  brief  preliminary  notes  on  a  great  variety  of  lesser 
problems  and  thirty-six  complementary  observations,  including  translations  of 
IQpHab,  IQS  and  the  Damascus  Document.  He  has  dispensed  with  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  has  a  very  brief  index. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

M.  Balague,  Reivindicacion  de  la  Biblia  del  P.  Scio,  Analecta  Calasanctiana, 
Numero  Extraordinario,  1961  (Madrid:  Analecta  Calasanctiana,  1961),  pp. 
395-461,  3  plates. 

E.  S.  Fife  and  A.  F.  Glasser,  Missions  in  Crisis.  Rethinking  Missionary 
Strategy  (Chicago:  Inter-Varsity  Press,  1961,  cloth  $3.75,  paper  $2.25),  269  pp. 

L.  W.  Garner,  Could  It  Be  You ?  “TV.”  Sermons  (New  York:  Exposition 
Press,  1961,  $2.50),  107  pp. 

J.  M.  Gustafson,  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels.  The  Church  as  a  Human 
Community  (New  York:  Harper,  1961,  $3.50),  xi  and  141  pp. 

K.  S.  Latourette,  The  Twentieth  Century  in  Europe.  The  Roman  Catholic , 
Protestant ,  and  Eastern  Churches ,  Christianity  in  a  Revolutionary  Age.  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  Vol.  IV  (New 
York:  Harper,  1961,  $8.50),  vii  and  568  pp.  The  development  of  biblical  studies 
among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  treated  at  some  length  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  Christianity  by  the  distinguished  Yale  scholar. 

Mater  et  Magistra.  Encyclical  Letter  of  His  Holiness  Pope  John  XXIII. 
Christianity  and  Social  Progress,  trans.  W.  J.  Gibbons,  S.J.,  assisted  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Catholic  Scholars  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1961,  paper  $.25),  96  pp. 
Besides  the  translation,  the  booklet  includes  a  “Teaching-Aid  Outline/’  notes 
and  bibliography. 

Proceedings :  Society  of  Catholic  College  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine,  Sev¬ 
enth  Annual  Convention,  ed.  Mother  M.  C.  Wheeler,  R.S.C.J.  (Brookline, 
Mass.:  Cardinal  Cushing  College,  1961,  paper  $3.00),  191  pp.  B.  M.  Ahern, 
C.P.,  contributes  a  paper  on  “The  Concept  of  the  Church  in  Biblical  Thought.” 
[Cf.  §  6-528.] 

D.  D.  Runes,  The  Art  of  Thinking  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library, 
1961,  $2.75),  90  pp. 

La  Sainte  Bible  traduite  en  frangais  sous  la  direction  de  V  Be  ole  Biblique  de 
Jerusalem  (Paris:  Cerf,  1961).  The  work  of  revising  the  Jerusalem  Bible  con¬ 
tinues  apace.  The  following  OT  fascicles  are  the  latest  to  appear  and  five  NT 
revisions  are  noticed  above. 

Les  Livres  de  Samuel,  Introduction,  traduction  et  notes  de  R.  de  Vaux,  O.P. 
(2nd  rev.  ed. ;  paper  9.90  NF),  253  pp. 

Les  Livres  des  Chroniques,  Introduction,  traduction  et  notes  de  H.  Cazelles, 
P.S.S.  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  paper  9.90  NF),  246  pp. 

Les  Livres  des  Maccabees,  Introduction  de  F.-M.  Abel  et  J.  Starcky,  Traduc¬ 
tion  de  F.-M.  Abel,  Notes  de  J.  Starcky  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  paper  15.00  NF), 
330  pp.,  3  maps. 
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A.  Schweitzer,  Pilgrimage  to  Humanity,  trans.  W.  E.  Stuermann  (New 
York:  Philosophical  Library,  1961,  $3.75),  107  pp.  Selections  from  S’s  writings 
on  a  variety  of  topics. 

H.  Scougal,  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  (London:  Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship,  1961,  paper  2  s. ;  Chicago:  Inter-Varsity  Press,  $.60),  80  pp. 

G.  Weigel,  S.J.,  Catholic  Theology  in  Dialogue  (New  York:  Harper,  1961, 
$2.75),  126  pp.  Includes  a  chapter  on  “The  Scriptures  and  Theology." 

J.  W.  W evers,  The  Way  of  the  Righteous.  Psalms  and  the  Books  of  Wis¬ 
dom,  Westminster  Guides  to  the  Bible  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press, 
1962,  $1.50),  96  pp. 
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Where  no  city  is  mentioned  abstractors  are  from  Weston  College.  Fourviere 
(France),  Heythrop  (England),  Innsbruck  (Austria),  Los  Gatos  (Calif.),  Maastricht 
(Holland),  Montreal,  West  Baden  (Ind.),  Woodstock  (Md.),  and  Weston  designate 
theological  seminaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  those  cities. 

Ahsmann  (PLA)  Prof.  NT,  Maastricht;  Babcock  (GVB)  Fourviere;  Barry 
(WAB)  ;  Bertrand  (RPB)  ;  Bligh  (JFB1)  Prof.  NT,  Heythrop;  Blinder  (JBz) 
Prof.  NT,  Passau,  Germany;  Bourguignon  (HJB)  West  Baden;  Bourke  (MB) 
Prof.  NT,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y. ;  Biirck  (RB)  Prof.  SS,  Trichinopoly,  India;  Callahan 
(ERC)  Prof.  Dogmatic  Theology;  Collins  (JJC)  Prof.  NT  and  Biblical  Greek; 
Daly  (RJD)  ;  D’ Aragon  (GD’A)  Montreal;  Devine  (JGD)  ;  Epp  (EJE)  Asst.  Prof. 
NT,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  Fahey  (MAF)  ;  Fitzmyer  (JAF)  Prof.  NT, 
Woodstock;  Fortin  (EF)  Montreal;  Gerard  (EOG)  ;  Greaney  (FPG)  ;  Griffin 
(RBG)  ;  Grispino,  S.M.  (JAG)  Prof.  NT,  Marist  College,  Washington,  D.C. ;  H al¬ 
ien  (EH);  Hamilton  (WJH)  ;  Hesel  (HJH)  ;  Hollohan  (JJH)  ;  Johnston  (LJ) 
Prof.  NT,  Ushaw  College,  Durham,  England;  Kilmartin  (EJK)  Prof.  Dogmatic 
Theology;  Konzen  (OK);  Lawlor  (FXL)  Prof.  Fundamental  Theology;  Lohr 
(CHL)  Woodstock;  Loughran  (TJL)  ;  McIntyre  (JPM)  ;  McKendrick  (NGM) 
West  Baden;  McNamara  (PHM)  West  Baden;  Maloney  (RLM)  Los  Gatos; 
Markey  (ELM);  Marrow  (SBM)  ;  Martinez  (ERM)  Los  Gatos;  Mathews 
(TFM)  ;  Miller  (RM)  ;  Moriarty  (FLM)  Prof.  OT  and  Hebrew;  O’Leary 
(PBO’L)  Los  Gatos;  O’Rourke  (JO’R)  Prof.  NT,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia;  Peter¬ 
sen  (NRP)  Harvard  University  Graduate  School;  Poulin  (CHP)  ;  Remillard 
(JPR)  Montreal;  Richard  (RLR)  Rome;  Riley  (HMR)  ;  Rule  (PCR)  West 
Baden;  Sant  (CS)  Prof.  SS,  Seminary,  Malta;  Saydon,  Msgr.  (PPS)  Prof.  SS, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  Royal  Univ.,  Malta;  Seipp  (JHS)  Los  Gatos;  Sint  (JAS)  Prof. 
Introduction  to  SS,  Innsbruck;  Smith  (SES)  ;  Sullivan  (FPS)  ;  Taft  (RFT)  ; 
Thompson  (WGT)  West  Baden;  Thul  (RCT)  West  Baden;  Vawter,  C.M.  (BV) 
Prof.  SS,  St.  Thomas  Seminary,  Denver,  Colorado;  Williamson  (JJW)  ;  Winter 
(PW)  London. 
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